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THE LADY OF THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
A Legend of Transylvania. 


Sir Rupotr is riding since break of day, 

Through mountain, and valley, and forest spray. 

Now his morion of steel shines bright in the sun; 

Now it sinks in the thicket, and now it is gone; 

And now it is plunging through flood and through fen; 
And now it is burning in sunshine again. 


His charger was bred in the mighty Ukraine, 

With his eye like a coal, and a banner his mane ; 
And woe to the Turkman that heard him behind, 
With his neigh like a trumpet, his hoof like the wind. 
Still onward he flew, for now broad on his gaze 
Rose the Harpanger halls, in the sunset’s red blaze. 


Now he reaches the fosse. But Sir Rudolf stands still— 
But is it to drink of yon murmuring rill ? 

Or to list if the roebuck or boar be abroad ? 

Or to kiss the old mouldering cross on the road ? 

Or to watch where the sun, like a king on his throne, 

In glory and gold to his slumbers has gone ? 


The Harpanger palace is gallant and gay, 

For its Princess is robed in her bridal array ; 

And blushes the light through the rich-pictured pane 
On the high-blooded chiefs of Bannét and Ukraine ; 
And the anthem swells solemn o’er valley and hill— 
But Sir Rudolf hears not—he sits gazing still. 


But his charger stands trembling, and pawing the ground, 
And snuffs up the air, and wheels wildly around ; 

Yet no trump of the warrior has startled the air, 

No horn of the hunter has roused up the lair: 

But in spite of his plunge, and his bound, and his groan, 
Sir Rudolf stands fix’d like a statue of stone, 
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Sir Rudolf is standing our Lady between 

And the witch hazels hung o’er the wild Kavestein. 
Which way lies his journey, the old Image there 

Has smiled on the pilgrims those three hundred year, 
All time-worn and wan, but such smiles are given 

By the saints alone in Earth as in Heaven. 


But hark to the echoes all silver-sweet, 

And the ——- light of fairy feet ; : 
And a coral-lipp’d maid through the witch hazels treading, 
A troop like a garland of roses is leading ; 

And were Sir Rudolf that night to die, 


_ He must stop to see that troop go by. 


Then sang the fair maiden, “ Sir Knight, I pray, 
Where ride you so late, to the feast or the fray ?”— 

“ Fair maiden, I go,” said the wondering Knight, 

“ To my lady love, my troth to plight.”— 

“ No, no,” said the maid with a look. of glee, 

“ You shall pledge your troth by my greenwood tree.” 


But to right and to left the charger sprang ; 

But honey-dew sweet the maiden sang ; 

And the glance of her eye was honey-dew sweet, 

And she danced as if doves lent their wings to her feet; 
And the locks that fell o’er her eyes’ deep blue, 

Were like drooping clouds in the twilight dew. 


“ Sir Rudolf, Sir Rudolf, yon palace is proud, 
But beauty and gold are a sun-painted cloud : 

My palace is richer and loftier still, 

For its roof is the Heaven, and its wall is the hill ; 
And never was lover from anguish free, 

Till he plighted his troth by my greenwood tree.” 


Then echoed sweet voices around and around, 

They were now in the breezes, and now underground; 
And the dancers troop’d through the forest brown, 
And some bore a sceptre, and some bore a crown, 

And they sang, “ Sir Knight, they are both for thee, 

If thou’lt pledge thy troth by our greenwood tree.” 


His senses were spell’d, but he glanced above, 
And he thought of his faith and his lady love. 
And he spurr’d his steed, and he pray’d a prayer, 
And the dancers shriek’d as they vanish’d in air, 
But all is a dreamlike ecstasy, 

And he longs to rest by the greenwood tree. 


But the forest is blazing with beauty and light— 

Has the marble-hall’d palace come down from its height ? 
There are maidens in silk and ermine stoled, 

And senators stately in chains of gold, 

And warriors all gleaming in scarlet and steel, 

And knights with the gold Hapsburg spur at the heel. 


And there, with their eyes, like their swords, flashing fire, 
The grey-bearded chieftains who fought for his sire; 

And there by the altar, in beauty unveil’d, 

His love in the bower, his boast in the field ; 

He sprang from his charger, he sank at her knee, 

*Twas the coral-lipp’d maid of the greenwood tree ! 
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But he thought of his love, and he sprang on his steed. 
All was silent and dim. On he rushed at his speed. 
But what is yon light, like the sun in his noon— 

And the shout and the clash ?—Oh, ye dogs of Mahoun! 
O’er the Harpanger palace in sheets rolls the flame, 
And his bride in her agony calls on his name, 


Like a whirlwind he rush’d on the Mussulman hordes, 
There were shiverings of lances and clashings of swords; 
And steeds with their saddles all bloody and bare, 

And cleavings of turbans, and howls of despair. 

But whose is the cry that comes far on the wind, 
And whose locks in the robber’s red hand are entwin’d ? 


Swift flies the wild Turkman, the Knight flies as fast ; 
The flame and the fight far behind him are cast. 

He follows through torrent, through forest and plain, 
Till his sabre is plunged in the infidel’s brain. 

He bounds from his charger, his lady is free, 

’Tis the coral-lipp’d maid of the greenwood tree ! 


He was weary and faint—But around was a grove, 
With the leaves whispering echoes of music and love; 
And droop’d o’er his forehead a rich-cluster’d vine, 
There was passion’s sweet spell in its odorous wine. 
And passion still sweeter look’d down in the eye 
That glanced on the knight like a star from the sky. 


And the arbours were thronged with shapes of light; 
Some sat on the witch hazel’s topmost height ; 

Some floated the witch hazel branches between, 

On pinions of purple, and gold, and green; 

Some sang in pavilions all curtain’d around; 

Some danced to elf harps on the rose-bedded ground. 


But there came on the breeze a holy hymn, 
And the pageant of beauty wax’d cold and dim; 
And the Image was there, and a silvery glow 
Play’d bright round the statue’s marble brow ; 
And kneeling, and weeping by its side, 

Was the living shape of Sir Rudolf’s bride. 


“ Die, recreant Knight,” cried the Elfin maid, 

And she pluck’d from her brow a chestnut braid, 
And the lock on the warrior’s cuirass was thrown, 
And he felt it burn through the steel and the bone. 
But still to the Image he wildly clung, 

And his fainting head at its feet was flung. 


Then the world seem’d dissolving, and all was a dream; 
But what are the ae on his slumbers that beam ? 
He wakes—’tis the Harpanger’s marble-hall’d dome! 


He wakes—'tis his lady of love in her bloom! 
’Tis the Priest and the Princess! Sir Rudolf is free! 
He has vanquish’d the spells of the greenwood tree, 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN, 


Cuap. XIV. 


THE MAGDALEN. 


DespPiseD daughter of frailty ! Out- 
cast of outcasts! Poor wayward 
lamb, torn by the foulest wolf of the 
forest! My tears shall fall on your 
memory, as often they did over the 
wretched recital of sin and shame 
which I listened to on your deserted 
deathbed! Oh that they could have 
fallen on you early enough to wash 
away the first stain of guilt; that 
they could have trickled down upon 
your heart in time to soften it once 
more into virtue !—lIll-fated victim, 
towards whom the softest heart of 
tenderness that throbs in your-sex, 
beats, not with sympathy, but scorn 
and anger! My heart hath yearned 
for thee, when none else knew of 
thee, or cared for thy fate! Yes— 
and above all, (devoutly be the hope 
expressed!) the yoice of Heaven 
whispered in thine aching ear peace 
and forgiveness ; so that death was 
but as the dark seal of thy pardon, re- 
Gasret in the courts of Eternal 

ercy ! 

Many as are the scenes of guilt 
and misery sketched in this Diary, I 
know not that I have approached any 


With feelings of such profound and 


unmixed sorrow as that which it is 
my painful lot now to lay before the 
pablic. Reader, if your tears start, 
f your heart ache as you go on with 
the gloomy narrative—pause, that 
those tears may swell into a stream, 
that that heart may wellnigh break, 
to think how common, how every- 
day isthe story ! 

Look round you, upon the garden 
of humanity; see where the lilies, 
lovely and white as snow in their 
virgin purity, are blooming—see— 
see how many of them suddenly 
fade, wither, fall! Go nearer—and 
behold an adder lying coiled around 
their stems ! Thinkof this—and then 
be yourself—young man, or old— 
THAT ADDER if you can! 





About nine o’clock on a miserable 
Sunday evening in October 18—, we 
were sitting quietly at home around 
our brisk fire, listening, in occasion- 





al intervals of silence, to the rain 
which, asit had during the whole of the 
day, still came down heavily, accom- 
panied with the dreary whistling of 
the wind. The gloom without served 
but to enhance by contrast the cheer- 
fulness—the sense of snugness with- 
in. I was watching my good wife 
discharge her regular Sunday even- 
ing duty of catechising the children, 
and pleasing myself with the promp- 
titude and accuracy of my youngest 
child’s replies, when the servant 
brought me up word that I was want- 
ed below. I went down stairs imme- 
diately. Inthe hall, just beneath the 
lamp, sate the ungainly figure of a 
short, fat, bloated old Jewess. 

‘* This here lady wishes to see you, 
sir,” said she, rising, with a some- 
what tipsy tone and air, and handing 
to me asmall dirty slip of paper, on 
which was written, “ Miss Edwards, 
No. ll, Court, ———, Street, 
(3d Floor.)” | The handwriting of 
the paper, hasty as was the glance I 
gave at it, struck me. It was small 
and elegant, but evidently the pro- 
duction of a weak or unsteady hand. 

“Pray what is the matter with this 
lady ¢” I enquired. 

“ Matter, sir? Matter enough, I 
warrant me! The young woman’s 
not long to live, as I reckon. She’s 
worn out—that’s all!” she replied, 
with a freedom amounting to rude- 
ness, which at once gave me an ink- 
ling of her real character. “ Do you 
think it absolutely necessary for me 
to call on her to-night?” I enquired, 
not much liking the sort of place I 
was likely to be led to. 

“ She does, I fancy, poor thing— 
and she really looks very ill?” 

“ Is it any sudden illness ?” 

“No, sir—it’s been coming on 
this long time—ever since she came 
to live with me. My daughter and I 
thinks ’tis a decline.” F 

“Couldn’t you take her to a dis- 
pensary ?”—said I doubtingly. 

“ Marry—you’ll be paid for your 
visit, I suppose. Isn’t that enough ?” 
said the woman, with an impudentair, 
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“ Well, well—I’ll follow you in a 
minute or two,” said I, opening the 
street door, for there was something 
in the woman’s appearance that [ 
hated to have in my house. 

“1 say, sir!” she called out in an 
under tone, as I was somewhat un- 
ceremoniously shutting the door up- 
on her, “ You mustn’t be put out of 
your way, mind, if any of my girls 
should be about. They’re noisy 
devils, to be sure—but they won’t 
meddle’ —— The closing of the 
door prevented my hearing the con- 
clusion of the sentence. I stood for 
a few moments irresolute. My duty, 
however, so far seemed clear—and 
all minor considerations, I thought, 
should give way; so I equipped my- 
self quickly, and set out on my walk, 
which was as unpleasant as wind, 
rain, and darkness could make it. 

I do not see why I should mince 
matters by hesitating to state thatthe 
house in whichI found myself after 
about ten minutes’ walk, was one of 
ill fame—and that, too, apparently, 
of the lowest and vilest description. 
The street which led to ——- Court, 
was narrow, ill lighted, and noisy— 
swarming with persons and places of 
infamous character. I was almost 
alarmed for my personal safety as I 
passed them; and, on entering the 
court, trembled for a valuable re- 
peater [had about me. At that mo- 
ment, too, I happened to recollect 
having read, some time before, in a 
police report, an account of a me- 
thod of entrapping unwary persons, 
very similarin circumstances to those 
in which I found myself at that mo- 
ment. A medical man was sudden- 
ly summoned to see—he was told— 
a dying patient ; but on reaching the 
residence of the supposed invalid, 
he was set upon unexpectedly by 
thieves, sebbed of every thing he had 
about him, and turned into the street 
severely, if not dangerously beaten. 
A pleasant reminiscence! Concealing 
however, my watch as well as I could, 
and buttoning my great-coat up to the 
chin, I subaliel to persevere, trust- 
ing tothe protection of Providence. 
The life of a fellow-creature might 
really be at stake ; and, besides, I was 
no stranger to scenes of misery and 
destitution among the lowest orders. 
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——— Court was a nest of hornets- 
The dull light ofa single lamp in the 
middle of it shewed me the slattern- 
ly half-dressed figures of young wo- 
men, clustering about the open doors 
of every house in the court, and 
laughing loudly as they occasionally 
shouted to one another across the 
court. All this was sickening and ill- 
omened enough; but I resolved not 
even yet to give up. No. 11, I found, 
was the last house in the court ; and 
just as I was going to enquire of a 
filthy creature squatting on the door- 
steps, she called out to some one 
within, “Mother! Mother! Here’s 
the Doctor come to see Sall!” 

Her “ mother,” the wretch who 
had called upon me, presently saun- 
tered to the door with a candle in her 
hand. She seemed to have been dis- 
turbed at drinking; and, a little to 
my alarm, I heard the gruff voice of 
a man in the room she had just quit- 
ted. 

“ Please to follow me, sir! This 
way, sir. The young woman is u 
stairs. Bett!” she called out, sud- 
denly stopping, and turning round, 
“ Come and take this here gentle- 
y oem wet umbrella, and dry it by the 

re!” 

“ Thank you—thank you—I'll not 
trouble you! Tl carry it with me; 
tis not very wet,” I replied hastily, 
as I held it dripping atevery step. I 
did not choose, believe me, to part 
with what I might never see again. 
It might too—though God prevent 
the occasion!—be a small matter of 
defence to me, if my fears about the 
nature of my errand should be veri- 


fied. The moment, however, thatthe — 


bedroom door was opened, other emo- 
tions than that of apprehension occu- 

ied my mind. The apartment was 
Fittle, if at all, superior to that 
which I have described in a former 
paper, as the residence of the Irish 
family, the O’Hurdles.”* It was 
much smaller, and infinitely filthier. 
A candle, that seemed never to have 
been snuffed, stood on the chimney- 
piece, beside one or two filthy cups 
and jugs, shedding a dull dismal sort 
of twilight over a chair or two, a 
small rickety chest of drawers, an 
old hair trunk with the lid broken in, 
a small circular table, on which was. 





* « Rich and Poor.” 
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a phial and a tea-cup ; and, along the 
farther extremity of the room, a 
wretched pallet, all tossed and dis- 
ordered. There was a tolerable fire 
burning in a very small grate, and 
the inclemency of the weather seem- 
ed completely excluded by a little 
window, two-thirds of whose panes 
were, however, stuffed with rags, pa- 
per, &c. I felt disposed, immedi- 
ately on entering, to remove one of 
them, for there was a horrid close- 
ness in the room. 

“Well, there she is in the bed, 
oor devil, ill enough, I'll answer 
or’t,” said the old woman, panting 
with the effort of ascending the stairs. 
Reaching down the candle from the 
chimney-piece, she snuffed it with 

her fingers, and set it upon the table ; 
and then, after stirring up the fire,she 
took up the candle she had brought, 
and withdrew, saying, as she went 
out, “ Miss Edwards said she'd ra- 
ther see you alone, so I’m off, you 
know. If you want any thing, I dare 
say you can call out for it; some of 
the girls will be sure to hear you.” 

I was happy to be relieved of her 

presence! When the door had clo- 
sed upon her, I drew one of the 
chairs to the bedside, together with 
the table and candle, which shewed 
me the figure of a female lying on 
her back amidst the disordered 
clothes, her black hair stretched dish- 
evelled over the pillow, and her face 
oe gm concealed beneath both 
hands. 


“ Well, madam, are you in much 
pain ?” I enquired, gently trying, at 
the same time, to =e her 
right hand, that I might both feel 
her pulse and see her countenance. 

‘I did not succeed, however, for her 

hands were clasped over her face 
with some little force; and, as I 
made the effort Ihave mentioned, a 
faint sob burst from her. 

“ Come, come, madam,” I conti- 
nued, in es gentle a tone as I could, 
renewing the effort to dislodge her 
hand, “I’m afraid you are in much 
pelt Don’t, however, prevent my 

oing what little may be in my power 
to relieve you!” Still her hands mo- 
ved not. “Iam Dr ; you your- 
self sent for me! What is ailing 
you? You need vot hide your face 
from me in this strange way !— 
Come”—— 

“ There, then !—Do you know me?” 
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she exclaimed, in a faint shriek, at 
the same time starting up suddenly 
in bed, and removing her hands from 


her face, which—her hair pressed 
away on each side by her hands— 
was turned towards me with an an- 
guished affrighted stare, her features 
white and wasted. The suddenness 
and singularity of the action suffi- 
ciently startled me. She continued 
in the same attitude and expression 
of countenance, (the latter most vi- 
vidly recalling to my mind that of 
Mrs Siddons, celebrated in pictures, 
in the most agitating crisis of her 
Lady Macbeth,) breathing in short 
quick gasps, and with her eyes fixed 
wildly upon me. If the look did not 
petrify me, as the fabled head of Me- 
dusa, it shocked, or rather horrified 
me beyond all expression, as I gazed 
at it; for—could my eyes see 
aright ?—I gradually recognised the 
face as one known to me. The 
cold thrill that passed through me— 
the sickening sensations I then expe- 
rienced, creep over me now that I 
am writing. 

“ Why—am I right ?—Eteanor!” 
I exclaimed faintly, my hands ele- 
vated with consternation, at the same 
time almost doubting the evidence 
of my senses. She made me no re- 
ply, but shook her head with frantic 
violence for a few moments, and 
then sunk exhausted on her pillow. 
I would have spoken to her—I would 
have touched her; but the shock of 
what I had just seen, had moment- 
arily unnerved me. I did not reco- 
ver my self-possession till I found 
that she had fainted. Oh, mercy, 
mercy ! what a wreck of beauty was 
Igazing on! Could it be possible? 
Was this pallid, worn-out, death- 
struck creature, lying in such a den 
of guilt and pollution; was this the 
gay and beautiful girl I had once 
known as the star of the place where 
she resided—whom my wife knew— 
whom in short we had both known, 
and that familiarly ? The truth flash- 
ed in a moment over my shuddering, 
reluctant soul. I must be gazing on 
the spoil of the seducer! I looked 


‘ with horror, not to say loathing, on 


her lifeless features, till L began to 
doubt whether, after all, they could 
really be those I took them’to be. 
But her extraordinary conduct— 
there could be no mistake when I 
thought of that. 
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With the aid of a vinaigrette, which 
I always carried about with me, and 
dashing a little cold water in her face, 
she gradually revived. The mo- 
ment her slowly-opening eyes fell 
upon me, she closed them again, 
turned aside her head with a convul- 
sive start, and covered her face, as 
before, with her hands. 

“ Come, come, Miss B——,’—a 
stifled groan burst from her lips on 
hearing me mention her real name, 
and she shook her head with agony 
unutterable, “ you must be calm, or 
Ican do nothing for you. There’s 
nothing to alarm you, surely, in me! 
I am come at your own request, and 
wish to be of service to you. Tell 
me at once, now, where do you feel 
pain ?” 

“Here!” replied the wretched 
girl, placing her left hand with con- 
vulsive energy upon her heart. Oh, 
the tone of her voice! I would to 
Heaven—I would to Heaven, that 
the blackest seducer on earth could 
have been present to hear her utter 
that one word ! 

“ Have you any pain in the other 
side?’ I enquired, looking away 
from her to conceal my emotion, and 
trying to count her pulses. She 
nodded in the affirmative. 

“Do you spit much during the 
day? Any blood, Miss B—— ?” 

“ Miss B——!” she echoed, with 
a smile of mingled despair and grief ; 
“ call me rather Devil) Don’t mock 
me with kind words! Don’t, Doc- 
tor! No, not a word—a single word 
—a word,” she continued, with in- 
creasing wildness of tone and air. 
“ See—I’m prepared! I’m before- 
hand! I expected something like 
this!—Don’t—don’tdare me! Look!” 
She suddenly thrust her right hand 
under the bed-clothes, and, to my 
horror, drew from under them a 
table-knife, which she shook before 
me with the air of a maniac. I 
wrenched it out of her hand with 
little difficulty. 

“ Well, then—so—so”—she gasp- 
ed, clutching at her throat with both 
her hands. [rose up from my chair, 
telling her in a stern tone, that if she 

ersisted in such wild antics, I should 

eave her at once ; that my time was 
valuable, and the hour besides grow- 
ing late. 

= rath then! Desert one whom 
the world has already deserted |— 
Yes, go—go away—J deserve no bet- 


ter—and yet—I did not expect it!’ 
exclaimed the miserable girl, burst- 
ing into a flood of bitter, but relie- 
ving tears. Finding that what I had 
said had produced its desired effect, 
I resumed my seat. There was a 
silence of several moments. 

“ I—I suppose you are shocked— 
to—to see mehere—but you’ ve heard 
it all”. said she faintly. 

* Oh—we’ll talk about that by and 
bye; I must firstsee about your health. 
lam afraid you are very ill! haven’t 
you been long so?—Why did not 
yousend for me earlier ?—Rely upon 
it, you need not have sent twice!” , 

“ Oh—can you ask me, Doctor ?— 
I dared not !—I wish—oh, how I wish 
Ihad not sent for you now! The 
sight of you has driven me nearly 
mad! You must see that it has— 
but you did not mean it! Oh!—oh! 
—oh !” she groaned, apparently half 
choked—* what I feel nEzre !” press- 
ing both her hands upon her heart, 
“ what a hell!” quivering forth the 
last word with an intonation that was 
fearful. 

* Once more—I entreat of you to 
check your feelings, otherwise, it is 
absurd for me to be here! What 
good can I possibly do you, if you 
rave in this manner ?” said I sternly. 
She made no reply, but suddenly 
coughed violently; then started up 
in the bed, felt about in haste for her 
handkerchief, raised it to her lips, 
and drew itaway marked with blood. 

She had burst a blood-vessel ! 

I was dreadfully alarmed for her. 
The incessant use she made of her 
handkerchief soon rendered it use- 
less. It was steeped in blood. She 
pointed hurriedly to the drawers—I 
understood her—drew one of them 
open, and instantly brought her a 
clean handkerchief. That, also, was 
soon useless. In the intervals of this 
horrid work she attempted to speak 
to me—but I stopped her once for all, 
by laying my finger on my.lips, and - 
then addressing her solemnly—* In 
the name of God, I charge you to be 
silent! A word—a single word—and 
you area dead woman! Your life is 
in the utmost danger”— again she 
seemed attempting to speak—“ if you 
utter a syllable, I tell you, it will de- 
stroy you ; you know the conse- 
quences—you will therefore die a 
suicide—and, think of HEREAFTER!” 

A smile—one I cannot attempt to 
characterise, but by saying it seemed 
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an unearthly one—flitted for an in- 
stant over her features—and she did 
not seem disposed again to break 
my orders. I proceeded to bleed* 
her immediately, having obtained 
what was necessary—with great dif- 
ficulty—without summoning any one 
for the present into the room. When 
she saw what I was about, she whis- 
pered faintly with a calm but surpri- 
sed air—pointing to her steeped hand- 
kerchiefs—* What! more blood !” 
—I simply implored her to be silent, 
and trust herself in my hands. I 
bled her till she fainted. A few mo- 
ments before she became insensible 
—while the deathlike hue and ex- 
pression of fainting were stealing 
over her features, she exclaimed, 
though almost inaudibly—* Am I 
dying ?” 

When I had taken the requisite 
quantity of blood, I bound up the 
arm, as well as I could, took out my 
pencil, hastily wrote a prescription 
on a slip of paper, and called for 
such assistance as might be within 
reach. A young woman of odious 
appearance answered my summons 
by bursting noisily into the room. 

“ La!” she exclaimed, on catching 
a meee of the blood, and the pal- 
lid face of my patient—“ La! Sure 
Sall’s booked !” 

_ “Hush, woman!” said I sternly 
“ take this”—giving her the prescrip- 
tion—“to the nearest druggist’s shop, 
and get it made up immediately ; and 
in the meantime send some elderly 
person here.” 

* Oh—her mother, eh ?” 

“ Her mother !” I echoed with as- 
tonishment. She laughed, “ La, now 
—you don’t know the ways of these 
places. We all calls her mother !” 

Pity for the miserable victim I had 
in charge, joined with disgust and 
horror at the persons about me and 
the place in which I was, kept me 
silent—till the woman last alluded 
to, made her appearance with the 
medicine I had ordered, and which 
I instantly poured into a cup and 
gave my patient. “ Is the young 
woman much worse, sir ?” she en- 
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quired, in an under tone, and with 
something like concern of manner. 

“ Yes”—I replied, laconically, 
“ she must be taken care of, and that 
well—or she will not live the night 
out”—I whispered. 

“ Better take her to the hospital, 
at once—hadn’t we ?” she enquired, 
approaching the bed, and eyeing 
Miss Edwards with stupid curiosity. 

“ She is not to be moved out of 
her bed, at the peril of her life—not 
for many days, mind, woman—I tell 
you that distinctly.” 

“ You tell me that distinctly ? 
And what the devil if you do? 
What, a God’s name, is to be done 
with a sick young woman, here? 
We’ve something else to do beside 
making our house into an hospital !” 

I could with difficulty repress my 
indignation. 

_ Prey, for pity’s sake, my good 
woman, don’t speak so cruelly about 
this unfortunate girl ! Consider how 
soon you may be lying on your own 
deathbed” —— 

“ Deathbed, be ——! Who’s to pay 
for herkeepif shestops here? J can’t, 
and what’s more, I won’t—and I defy 
the parish to make me! But, by the 
way,” she continued, suddenly ad- 
dressing my patient, “ Sally, you 
had money enough a few days ago, 
Iknow; where is it now?” 

“ My good woman,” said I, gently 
removing her from. the bedside, “ do 
but leave the room for a moment. 
I will come down stairs and arrange 
every thing with you.” She seemed 
inclined to be obstreperous. “I tell 
you you are hilling this poor girl!” 
said I, my eye kindling upon the old 
monster, with anger. Muttering some 
unintelligible words of ill-temper, 
she suffered me to close the door 
upon her, and I once more took my 
seat at the bedside. Miss Edwards’ 
face evidenced the agitation with 
which she had listened to the cruel 
and insolent language of the bel- 
dam in whose power she for the 
present lay. I trembled for the ef- 
fect of it. 

“ Now, I entreat you, suffer me 





* I have often heard people express astonishment at my bleeding a patient who 


has already bled profusely from a ruptured vessel. 


It is with a view to lessening 


the heart’s action, so as to diminish the volume of blood that it propels through the 


injured vessel, which may so have an opportunity of healing before it is called upon 
_ to perform its full functions, 
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to have all the talking to myself for 
a moment ortwo. You can answer 
all my questions with a nod, or so. 
Do you think that if [ were to send 
to you anice respectable woman—a 
nurse from a dispensary with which 
Iam connected—to attend upon you, 
the people of the house would let 
you remain quiet for a few days— 
till you could be removed? Nod, if 
you think so!” She looked at me 
with surprise while I talked about 
removing her, but she simply nodded 
in acquiescence. 

“If you are well enough by and 
bye, would you object to being taken 
from this place to adispensary,where 
I would see to your comfort?” She 
shook her head. 

“ Are you indebted to any one 
here ?” 

“ No, my guilt has paid” —-— she 
whispered. I pressed my finger on 
my lips, and she ceased. “ Well, we 
understand one another for the pre- 
sent. I must not stay much longer, 
and you must not be exhausted. I 
shall charge the people below to 
keep you quiet, and a kind experien- 
ced nurse shall be at your bedside 
within two hours from this time. I 
will leave orders, till she comes, 
with the woman of the house to give 
you your medicine, and to keep you 
quiet, and the room cool. Now, I 
charge you, by all your hopes of life 
—by all your fears of death—let no- 
thing prevail on you to open your 
lips, unless it be absolutely neces- 
sary. Good evening—may God pro- 
tect you!” I was rising, when she 
beckoned me into my seat again. 
She groped with her hand under her 
pillow for a moment, and brought 
out a purse. 

“ Pho, pho! put it away—at least 
for the present !” said I. 

“ Your fee must be paid!’ she 
whispered. 

“J visit you as a dispensary pa- 
tient, and shall assuredly receive no 
fee. You cannot move me, any more 
than you can shake St Paul’s,” said I, 
ina peremptory tone. Dropping her 
purse, she seized my hand in both 
hers, and looking up at me with a 
woeful expression, her tears fell 
upon it. After a pause, she whis- 
pered, “ Only a single word !—Mrs 
——,” naming my wife, “ you will 
not tell her of me?” she enquired, 
with an imploring look, “ No, I will 
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not!” I replied, though I knew I 
should break my word the moment 
I got home. She squeezed my hand, 
and sighed heavily. I did not regret 
to see her beginning to grow drowsy 
with the effect of the medicine I had 
given her, so I slipped quietly out of 
the room. Having no candle, I was 
obliged to grope my way down stairs 
in the dark. I was shocked and 
alarmed to hear, as I descended, by 
the angry voices both of men and 
women, that there was a disturbance 
down stairs, Oh, what a place for 
such a patient as I had quitted! I 
paused, when half way down, to lis- 
ten. “I tell you, I didn’t take the 
watch,” shrieked the infuriate voice 
of a female. “ I'll be ——, if I did.” 

“ I saw you with it—I saw you 
with it!” replied a man’s voice. 

“ You’re a ‘liar! A —— liar!” 
There was the sound of a scuffle. 

“Come, come, my girl! Easy there! 
Easy !—Be quiet, or [’]] take you ail 
off to the watch-house !—Come, Bett, 
you’d better come off peaceably at 
once! This here gentleman says as 
how you’ve stolen his watch, and so 
you must go, of course !”—“ I won’t! 
I won’t! [ll tear your eyes out! Pll 
see you all —— first! I will,” yelled 
the voice I had first heard, and the 
uproar increased. Gracious Hea- 
ven! in what a place was I! was 
my wretched patient! I stood on the 
dark stairs, leaning on my umbrella, 
not knowing which way to go, or 
what to do. I resolved at length to 
go down; and on reaching the scene 
of all this uproar, found the passage 
and doorway chokéd with a crowd 
of men and women. 

“* What is the meaning of all this 
uproar ?” I exclaimed, in as autho- 
ritative a mamner as I knew how to 
assume. “ Fot God’s sake be quiet! 
Do you know that there is a young 
woman cying © stairs?” 

“ Dying! And what’s that to me ? 
They say 'm a thief—He says I’ve 
got his watch—he does, the —— 
liar!” shouted a young woman, her 
dress almost torn off her shoulders, 
and her hair hanging loosely all about 
her head and neck, and almost co- 
vering her face. She tried to dis- 
engage herself from the grasp of a 
watchman, and struggled to reach a 
young man, who, with impassioned 

estures, was telling the crowd that 

e had been robbed of bis watch in 
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the house. My soul was sick within 
me. I would fain have slipped away, 
once for all, from such a horrid scene 
and neighbourhood, but the thoughts 
of her I had left above detained me. 

“I wish to speak to you for a mo- 
ment,” said I, addressing the old 
proprietress of the house. “ Speak 
to me, indeed!” she replied, scarce 
vouchsafing me a look, and panting 
with rage. “ Here’s this —— liar 
says he’s been robbed here; that one 
o’ my girls is a thief! He’s trying to 
blast the character of my house” — 
and she poured such a volley of foul 
obscene names upon the object of 
her fury, as I had scarcely thought 
it possible for the tongue of man, 
much less of woman, to utter. 

“ But, do let me have one word 
with you,” I whispered, imploring- 
ly—* the poor girl up stairs—her life 
is at stake” — 

“ Here, Moll, do you come and 
speak to the Doctor! I’ve something 
else on my hands, I warrant me!” 
and turning abruptly from me, she 
a again into the quarrel which 

had interrupted. 

The young woman she addressed 
made her way out of the crowd— 
led me into a small filthy room at 
the back of the house, and civilly, 
but with some agitation, arising from 
her having taken a part in the dispute, 
asked me what I wanted. “ Why, 
only to tell you that Miss Edwards 
is my patient—that I know her”— 

“ Lord, sir, for the matter of that, 
so do a hundred others” — 

“ Silence, woman!” said I, indig- 
nantly, “and listen to what I am say- 
ing. I tell you, Miss Edwards is 
my patient ; that she is in dying cir- 
cumstances; and I hold you all re- 
sponsible for her safety. If she dies 
through being disturbed, or fright- 
ened in auy way, recollect you will 
be guilty of murder, and I will wit- 
ness against you |” 

“ Tm very sorry for the poor 
thing, sir—very!”’ she replied; “she’s 
the quietest, civilest, best-behaved 
of any of our ladies, by far! What 
can we do, sir ?”’ 

“ Keep the house quiet ; do not 
let her be spoken to—and in an 
hour’s time I shall send a proper 
woman to wait upon her.” 

“ Lord, sir, but how’s the poor 
creature to pay, you and the wo- 
man, too? She’s been laid up, I 
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don’t know how long—indeed ever 
since she’s been here !” 
“That J will see about. All I 
want from you is to attend to what 
I have told you. I.shall call here 
early to-morrow morning, and hope 
to find that my wishes have been 
attended to. It will be a very se- 
rious business for you all, mind me, 
if they have not. If I do not find 
this hubbub cease instantly, I shall, 
at my own expense, engage a con- 
stable to keep the peace here. Tell 
this to the people without there. I 
know the magistrates at —— Street 
Office, and will certainly do what I 
say.” She promised respectfully 
that all I said should be attended to 
as far as possible; and I hurried 
from such a scene as it has not often 
been my lot to witness. I thanked 
God heartily, on quitting the house 
and neighbourhood, that I found 
myself once more in the open air, 
cold, dark, and rainy, though it was. 
I breathed freely for the first time, 
since entering within the atmosphere 
of such horrible contamination. A 
tush of recollections of Miss B—, 
once virtuous, happy, beautiful; 
now guilty, polluted, dying—of for- 
mer and present times—overwhelm- 
ed my mind. What scenes must this 
fallen creature have passed through! 
How was it that, long ere this, she 
had not laid violent hands upon her- 
self,—that in her paroxysms of re- 
morse and despair, she had not 
rushed from an existence that was 
hateful—hurried madly from the 
scene of guilt, into that of its pun- 
ishment! I at once longed for and * 
loathed a possible rehearsal of all. 
Full of such reflections as these, I 
found myself at the door of the 
dispensary. The hour was rather 
late, and it was with great difficulty 
that I could find such a person as I 
had undertaken to send. I prescri- 
bed the requisite remedies, and gave 
them to the nurse with all fitting di- 
rections, and dispatched her to the 
scene of her attendance, as quickly 
as possible—promising to be with 
her as early as I could in the morn- 
ing, and directing her to send for me 
without hesitation at any hour of the 
night, if she thought her patient ex- 
hibited any alarming features. It 
was past eleven when I reached 
home. I told the reader, a little way 
back, that I knew I should break my 
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romise, that I could not help inform- 
ing my wife of what had happened. 
I need hardly say the shock gave her 


a sleepless night. I think the pre- 
sent the fittest opportunity for men- 
tioning, shortly to the reader, the 
circumstances under which we be- 
came first acquainted with the soi- 
disant Miss Edwards. 

Several years before the period of 
which I have been writing, my wife’s 
health required the assistance of 
change of scene and fresh country 
air. I therefore took her down, in 
the spring of the year, to what was 
then considered one of the fashion- 
able watering-places, and engaged 
lodgings for her at the boarding- 
house of a respectable widow-lady, 
a little way out of the town. Her 
husband had been a captain in the 
East India service, who, as is but 
.too frequent with that class of men, 
spent his money faster than he earn- 
ed it; so that, on his death, nothing 
but the most active exertions of nu- 
merous friends and relatives pre- 
served his widow and daughter from 
little less than absolute destitution. 
They took for Mrs B—— the house 
she occupied when we became her 
lodgers, furnished it with comfort, 
and even elegance ; and, in a word, 
fairly set her a-going as the proprie- 
tress of a boarding-house. The re- 
spectability of her character, and the 
comforts of her little establishment, 
procured for her permanent patron- 
age. How well do I recollect her 
prepossessing appearance as it first 
struck me! There was an air of 
pensive cheerfulness and composure 
about her features, that spoke elo- 
quently in her favour; and I felt gra- 
tified at the thought of os 
my wife and family into such goo 
hands. As we were coming down 
stairs after inspecting the house, 
through the half-open door of a back 
parlour, I caught a glimpse of an un- 
commonly handsome and elegantly 
dressed girl, sitting at a desk read- 
ing. P 
3 Only my daughter, sir,” said 
Mrs B——, observing my eye rather 
inquisitively peering after her. 

“ Dear !—How like she is to the 
pictures of the Madonna!” exclaim- 
ed my wife. 


“ Yes, Madam. It is often re- 


marked here,” replied Mrs B——, 
colouring with pleasure; “and what’s 
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far better, Ma’am, she’s the best girl 
you'll meet with in a day’s walk 
through atown! She’s all I care for 
in the world!” she added with a 
sigh. We congratulated ourselves 
mutually; expressing anticipations 
of pleasure from our future in- 
tercourse. After seeing my famil 

settled in their new quarters, I le 

for London—my professional en- 
gagements not allowing me more 
than a day’s absence. Every letter 
I received from my wife, contained 
commendations of her hostess, and 
** the Madonna,” her beautiful, ac- 
complished, and agreeable daughter, 
with whom she had got particularly 
intimate, and was seldom out of her 
company. The visits “like angels’, 
few and far between,” that I was 
able to pay to ——, made Miss 
B—— as great a favourite with me 
as with my wife—as with all that 
knew or saw her, I might better say. 
I found that she was well known 
about the place by the name of “ the 
Madonna;” and was so much pes- 
tered with the usual impertinences 
of dandies, as to be unable to go 
about so much as she could have 
otherwise wished. The frank sim- 
ple-hearted creature was not long in 
making a confidante of my wife; 
who, in their various conversations, 
heard with but little surprise, of 
frequent anonymous billet-doux, 
copies of verses, &c. &c., and flatter- 
ing attentions paid by the most dis- 
tinguished strangers; and, in one 
instance, even by Royalty itself. 
She had refused several advantage- 
ous offers of marriage, pressed upon 
her to a degree that was harassing, 
on the score of her mother, to whom 
she was passionately attached, and 
from whom she could not bear the 
thought of the most partial separa- 
tion. Her education—her associa- 
tions—her cast of character—her 
tastes and inclinations, were far be- 
yond her present sphere. “ I once 
should have laughed, indeed, at any 
one talking of my becoming the daugh- 
ter of a lodging-house keeper,” said 
the proud girl, on one occasion, to 
my wife, her swan-like neck curving 
with involuntary hauteur, which, 
however, was soon softened by my 
wife’s calm and steady eye of re- 
proof, as she assured her—“ Eleanor, 
I thought it no harm to be such a 
daughter.” This pride appeared to 
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my wife, though not to me, some se- 
curity against the peculiar dangers 
that beset Miss B——. 

“ She’s too proud—too high-spi- 
rited a girl,” she would say, “ to per- 
mit herself to tamper with tempta- 
tion. She’s infinitely above listen- 
ing to nonsense. Trust me, there’s 
that in her would frighten off fifty 
triflers a-day !” 

“ My view of the matter, Emily, is 
far different,” I would say. “ Pride, 
unless combined with the highest 
qualities, is apt to precipitate such a 
girl into the vortex that humility 
could never have come within sight 
or reach of. Pride dares the danger 
that lowliness trembles at and avoids. 
Pride must press forward to the 
verge of the precipice, to shew the 
ease and grace of its defiance. My 
Emily ! merely human confidence is 
bad—is dangerous—in proportion to 
its degree. Consider — remember 
what you have both heard and read 
of the disastrous consequences at- 
tendant on the pride of a disappoint- 
ed girl !” 

The predominant taste of Miss 
B—— was novel-reading, which en- 
gaged her attention every spare 

our she could snatch from other 
engagements. Hence what could she 
imbibe but false sentiment—what 
gather but the most erroneous and 
distorted views of life and morals ? 
Add to this the consciousness of her 
own beauty, and the large tribute 
it exacted from all who saw her— 
the intoxicating, maddening fumes 
of flattery—ah, me! I should have 
trembled for her indeed, had she 
been a daughter of mine! The do- 
ting mother, however, seemed to see 
none of these dangers—to feel none 
of these apprehensions; and cruel, 
surely, and impertinent would it 
have been in us to suggest them. 
For nearly three months was my 
wife a guest of Mrs B——’s, anda 
familiar—an affectionate companion 
of her beautiful daughter. On lea- 
ving, my wife pressed Miss B—— 
(the mother was, of course, out of 
the question) to pay her a speedy 
visit in town, and exacted a promise 
of occasional correspondence. Long 
after our return to London was 
“ The Madonna” a subject of con- 
versation, and many were the an- 
xious wishes and hopes expressed 
by my wife on her behalf. Miss 
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B—— did not avail herself of the 
invitation above mentioned, farther 
than by a hasty passing call at our 
house during the absence of both of 
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us. One circumstance and another 
—especially the increasing cares of 
a family—brought about a slacken- 
ing, and at length a cessation, of the 
correspondence betwixt my wife and 
her friend “ the Madonna,” though 
we occasionally heard of her by 
friends recently returned from —~. 
I do not think, however, her name 
was once mentioned for about three 
years before the period at which 
this narrative commences. Now, I 
suppose the reader can form some 
idea of the consternation with which 
I recognised in “ Sally Edwards” 
the “ Madonna” of a former day! 
The very watch-pockets at the back 
of our bed were the pretty presents 
of her whose horrid story I was tell- 
ing my sobbing wife! I could have 
torn them from the bed-head, for the 
sake of their torturing associations ! 
They would not let us sleep in peace. 
I was startled, during the night, from 
a doze rather than from sleep, by the 
sobs of my wife. 

“ What’s the matter, Emily ?” I 
asked. 

“< Oh!” she replied; “ what has 
become of poor Mrs B——! Rely 
on it she’s dead of a broken heart!” 

For two hours before my usual 
hour of rising, I lay awake, casting 
about in my mind by what strange 
and fatal course of events Miss 
B—— had been brought into the re- 
volting, the awful circumstances in 
which I found her. Dreadfully dis- 
tinct as was the last night’s inter- 
view in my recollection, I was not 
wholly free from transient fits of in- 
credulity. I could not identify the 
two—Eleanor B—— with Sall Ed- 
wards !—All such notions, however, 
were dissipated by nine o’clock, 
when I found myself once more by 
the bedside of “ Miss Edwards.” 
She was asleep when I entered ; and 
I motioned the nurse to silence as 
I stepped noiselessly towards the 
chair she quitted to make room for 
me. Oh, my God! did the heart of 
man ever ache more than mine on 
that occasion! Was the pitiable ob- 
ject beforeme Eleanor B——? Were 
they her fair limbs that now lay be- 
neath the filthy bed-clothes? Was 
the ashy face—the hollow cheek— 
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the sunken eye—the matted, disor- 
dered hair—did all these belong to 
Eleanor B——, the beautiful Ma- 
donna of a former and happier day ! 
Alas for the black hair, Praided sO 
tastefully over the proud brow of 
alabaster, now clammy with the dews 
of disease and death, seen from amid 
the dishevelled hair like a neglect- 
ed grave-stone, pressed down into 
the ground, and half-overgrown with 
the dank grass of the churchyard! 
Alas for the radiant eye! Woe is 
me!—where is the innocent heart of 
past years? Oh seraph! fallen from 
heaven into the pit of darkness and 
horror—how camest thou here ! 

Faint—vain attempt to embody 
in words some of the agitating 
thoughts that passed through my 
mind pony the quarter of an hour 
that I sate beside my sleeping pa- 
tient! Tears I did not—could not 
shed. My grief formed no other 
outlet than a half-smothered sigh— 
that ransacked, however, every cor- 
ner of my heart. Every thing about 
me wore the air of desolation and 
misery. The nurse, wearied with 
hernight’s watch, sate near me on the 
foot of the bed, drooping with drow- 
siness. The room was small, dirty, 
and almost destitute of furniture. 
The rain, seen indistinctly through 
the few dirty panes of glass, was 
pouring down as it had been all 
night. The wind continued to sigh 
drearily. Then, the house where I 
was—the receptacle of the vilest of 
the vile—the very antechamber of 
hell! When shall I forget that morn- 
ing—that quarter of an hour’s silence 
and reflection! 

And thou, Fienp! the doer of all 
this—would that rHovu hadst been 
there to see it! 

A sudden noise made by the 
nurse woke Miss Edwards. Without 
moving from the posture in which 
she lay—on her side, with her face 
away from me—as she had slept, I 
found, nearly all the night—she open- 
ed her eyes, and after looking stead- 
fastly at the wall for a few moments, 
closed them again. I gently took 
hold of her hand, and then felt her 
pulse. She turned her head slowly 
towards me; and after fixing her 
eyes on me for an instant with an 
air of apathy, they widened into a 
strange stare of alarm, while her 
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white face seemed blanched to even 
a whiter hue than before. Her lips 
slowly parted—altogether, I protest 
my blood chilled beneath what I 
looked upon. There was no smile 
of welcome—no appearance of re- 
cognition—but she seemed as if she 
had been woke from dreaming of a 
frightful spectre that remained vi- 
sible to her waking eyes. 

“ Miss B——, Miss Edwards, I 
mean. How are you?” I enquired. 

“ Yes—it—it is”— she muttered, 
scarcely audible—her eye fixed un- 
waveringly upon me. 

“ Have you been in any pain du- 
~= night ?” I continued. 

ithout removing her eyes, or 
making me any answer, she slowly 
drew up her right hand, all white 
and thin as it was, and laid it on her 
heart. 

“ Ah!” I whispered softly, partly 
to myself, partly to the nurse—* ’tis 
the opium—not yet recovered from 
it.’ She overheard me, shook her 
head slowly—her eyes continuing 
settled on me as before. I began to 
wonder whether her intellects were 
disturbed; for there was something © 
in the settled stare of her eyes that 
shocked and oppressed me. 

“T thought I should. never have 
woke again!” she exclaimed in a low 
tone, with a faint sigh. “ Suicide! 
hereafter |” she continued to mur- 
mur, reminding me of the words with 
which I had quitted her over-night, 
and which no doubt had been flick- 
ering about her disturbed brain all 
night long. I thought it best to rouse 
her gently from what might prove a 
fatal lethargy. 

“ Come, come, you must answer 
me a few questions. I will behave 
kindly to you”—— 

“ Oh, Doctor ———!” exclaimed 
the poor girl, in a reproachful tone, 
turning her head slowly away, as if 
she wondered I thought it necessary 
to tell her I would use her kindly. 

“ Well, well, tell me then—how 
are you?—how do you feel ?—have 
you any or in breathing ? Tell me 
in the softest whisper you can.” 

“ Alive, Doctor—that’s all. I seem 
disturbed in my grave! What has 
been done to me ?—Who is that ?” 
she enquired faintly, looking at the 
nurse. 

“Oh! she has been sitting by you 
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all night—she has been nursing you.” 
Miss Edwards opened her hand to- 
wards the nurse, who gently shook 
it. “ You’re very kind to me,” she 
murmured; “ I—I don’t deserve it.” 

“ Every one, Miss Edwards, must 
be attended when they are ill. We 
want no thanks—it is our duty.” 

“ But I am such a base girl” ——— 

“Pshaw! you must not begin to 
talk in that way. Have you felt any 
fulness—a sort of choking fulness— 
about your chest, since I saw you 
last ?” She did not seem to hear me, 
as she closed her eyes, and gave me 
no ~—y for several minutes. I re- 
peated the question. 

“I—I can’t speak,” she sobbed, 
her lips quivering with emotion. 

I saw her feelings overpowered 
her. I thought it better to leave at 
once, and not agitate her; so I rose, 
‘and entreating the nurse to pay her 
all the attention in her power, and 
give her medicine regularly, I left, 
promising to return, if possible, at 
noon. Her state was extremely pre- 
carious. Her constitution had evi- 
dently been dreadfully shattered ; 
every thing, in short, was at present 
against her recovering from theinjury 
her lungs had sustained from the rup- 
tured vessel. The least shock, the 
least agitation of her exquisitely ex- 
citable feelings might bring on a se- 
cond fit of blood-spitting, and then 
all was over. I trembled when I re- 
flected on the dangerous neighbour- 
hood, the disgusting and disease-la- 
den atmosphere she was breathing. 
I resolved to remove her from it, the 
instant I could do so with safety, to 
the Dispensary, where cleanliness 
and comfort, with change of scene, 
and assiduous medical attendance, 
awaited her. My wife was very anxi- 
ous to visit her, and contribute all in 
her power, towards her double re- 
storation of body and mind; but that 
of course was impossible, as long as 
Miss Edwards lay in Court. 

I need not, however, delay the 
course of the narrative, by dwelling 
on the comparatively eventless week 
that followed. I attended my miser- 
able patient on an average twice and 
thrice a-day, and was gratified at 
finding no relapse; that she even 
recovered, though slowly, from the 
fierce and sudden attack that had 
been made on her exhausted consti- 
tution. During this time, as I never 
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encouraged conversation, confining 
my enquiries to the state of her 
health, she said nothing either of in- 
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terest or importance. Her mind was 
sunk into a state of the most deplo- 
rable despondency, evidenced by 
long, frequent, deep-drawn sighs. I 
learned from the nurse, that Miss 
Edwards sometimes moaned pite- 
ously during the night,—* Oh mo- 
ther !—mother !—my mother!” She 
would scarcely open her lips from 
morning to night, even to answer the 
most necessary questions. On one 
occasion, I found she opened a little 
purse that lay under her pillow, took 
out a solitary five-pound note, and 
= it unexpectedly into the nurse’s 
ands, which she clasped at the same 
time within her own, with a suppli- 
cating expression of countenance, as 
if begging of her to retain the money, 
When she found that the nurse was 
firm in her refusal, she put it back 
into her purse in silence—“ And 
your heart would have felt for her,” 
said the nurse, “ if you had seen her 
sad face!” I need hardly perhaps 
mention, that she had pressed the 
little relic of her wretched gains upon 
me in a similar manner, till she de- 
sisted in despair. On Friday morn- 
ing, as I was taking my leave of her, 
she suddenly seized my hand, press- 
ed it to her lips, and, with more en- 
ergy than her feeble state could well 
bear, gasped,—“ Oh, that I could but 
et out of bed to fall down on my 
ees before you to thank you!l— 
Oh, it would relieve my heart !” 
Monday, October 15th. Yester- 
day morning I told Miss Edwards 
that I thought we might venture to 
remove her to our Dispensary on the 
following day; an intimation she 
appeared to receive with indiffer- 
ence, or rather apathy. I also in- 
formed the infamous landlady of my 
intention, directing her to furnish 
me with whatever account she might 
have for lodging, &c., against my pa- 
tient. Oh! how my soul abhorred 
the sight of, and sickened at speak- 
ing with that hideous bloated old 
monster! This morning I was at 
—— Court by ten prem § Finding 
nobody stirring about the door, pas- 
sage, or stairs, I ascended at once to 
the room of Miss Edwards. As I 
was passing the landing of the first 
floor, I overheard, through a half. 
open door, the yoices of persons 
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conversing together. No apology 

can be necessary for stating that on 

distinguishing the words “ Sall Ed- 

wards” I paused for a moment to 

listen what plot might be hatching 
ainst her. 

“TI tell you, we'd better lose no 
time,” said the voice of a man ina 

uff under-tone; “‘ we’ve been here 
shilly-shallying day after day to no 
purpose all the week, till it’s nearly 
too late. I know the —— keeps it 
always under her pillow.” 

“ But that creature he has brought 
to stop with her,” replied a female 
voice—that of the hateful harridan 
who owned the house; “ what the 
—— are you to do with her the 

while ?” 

“Slap her face for her—knock her 
down, and be off—that’s my way of 
doing business. Do you remember 
old Jenkins, eh?” 

There was a faint laugh. 

* But why couldn’t you go up, 
mother, under pretence of making 
the bed, and so slip off with the 
purse ?—Now that would be doing 
it snug, as I calls it.” 

“ Lord—J make the bed? You 
know how Sall hates me; and, be- 
sides, what’s that woman up stairs 
for, but to make the bed, and such 
like? It won’t do—no, it won't.” 

“ Well—I suppose I must.” 

“ Then again, Ikey—there’s that 
d—— officious doctor of hers.” 

“ Oh, of course, he’s as much on 
the look-out after it as we is, for the 
matter of that! He’s waiting to grab 
the blunt himself! He calls it his 
* fee!’ ha, ha! Wemakes no bones 
on it, but calls it plain robbery— 
don’t we, mother.” 

“ But, mother,’ said a female 
voice I had not heard before, “ re- 
member poor Sall’s dying.” 

“ Well, slut,’ replied the old wo- 
man, “ and what if she is? Then 
the loss of a few pounds can’t sig- 
nify, as she’s a-going to the ’spen- 
sary, where they pays nothing.” 

“ Well, well, mother,” resumed 
the man’s voice; “ there’s not a mo- 
ment to be lost. -I’'d better do what 
I said.” 

I slipped like lightning down 
stairs — met nobody — hurried into 
the street—and instinctively ran to- 
wards the police-office, which was 
not far off. I soon procured the as- 
sistance of an officer, with whom [ 
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hastened back to —— Court. On 
our way I hurriedly explained to 
him the state of matters, and direct- 
ed him to continue in Miss Edwards’ 
room till she was removed to the 
Dispensary. When we reached the 
outer door of the house, I suppose 
my well-known companion was in- 
stantly recognised, for a girl at the 
door, no doubt on the look-out to 
see if the coast was clear, no sooner 
set eyes on him than she rushed back 
into the passage, followed by the 
officer and me. As she was setting 
her foot upon the stairs, the power- 
ful hand of the officer snatched her 
back again into the passage. She 
was on the point of shouting out; 
but he silenced her by fiercely sha- 
king his staff in her face. 

“ Aha, my lass! Only speak a 
word, and I'll break your head 
open!” said he. “ Doctor, do you 
go up at once; and I’ll follow you 
before you’ve reached the door. I 
only want to keep this young wo- 
man quiet till then.” 

I sprung up stairs in an instant. 
I met no one; but, on opening Miss 
Edwards’s door, to my unutterable 
astonishment, I saw my usual seat 
by her bedside occupied by a burly 
ruffian of the lowest order. He 
seemed sitting quietly enough ;— 
though the nurse was speaking to 
him in great agitation. On my en- 
tering the room, he turned round; 
then suddenly thrust his hand be- 
neath Miss Edwards’s pillow, and 
made for the door, with a hasty air 


of defiance. Before he had reached 
it, the officer on the stairs had thrust 
it open. 


* Stop that man —he has stolen 
something,” said I, in as low a tone 
as my alarm would allow me; and 
the officer instantly collared him. 

“ ZI stolen something, you —— 
liar ?”” exclaimed the ruffian, in a 
low furious tone, turning towards 
me. 

“ Come—none of that there jaw, 
Dick! Be quiet—be quiet, man !”’ 
and he presented to him a pistol 
ready cocked. “ Now, will you 
come down with me quietly ?—or, 
will you be carried down with your 
brains blown out? Quick.” 

His prisoner appeared preparing 
for a struggle. 

“Tm sorry for the sick lady, sir,” 
said the officer hurriedly to me; 
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“ *twill frighten her;—but I must 
fire !” 

“For God’s sake avoid it if pos- 
sible,” I gasped in the utmost trepi- 
dation. 

“ Now, listen, Dick ——,” said the 
officer, furiously tightening his grasp, 
till his bony ieneties seemed buried 
in the flesh of his prisoner—“ if you 
stopamoment, d—— me—but I'll fire 
at you—come what may!” The pis- 
tol was almost touching his ear, and 
I turned away with horror, expect- 
ing every instant to hear the fatal re- 

ort. I wished to heaven the fellow 

ad taken all the money quietly! 

“ Why—you devil! would you 
murder me !”—shouted the prisoner, 
dropping into a passive attitude— 
* where’s your warrant ?” 

“ Here!” replied the officer, press- 
ing his pistol against his prisoner’s 
cheek—* off with you!” 

“ Oh mercy! mercy! mercy !”— 
shrieked the vioce of Miss Edwards, 
whom the loud voice of the thief had 
awoke from the deep sleep procured 
by sedative medicines. She started 
suddenly up in bed, into a kneeling 
posture, her hands clasped together 
—and her face turned towards the 
group at the door with the wildest 
terror. I hurried to her side—im- 
plored her to be calm—and told her it 
was nothing but a slight disturbance 
—that I would protect her. 

“ Mercy! mercy ! murder! mer- 
cy!” she continued to gasp, regard- 
less of all I could say toher. The 
officer had by this time prevailed on 
his prisoner to quit the room peace- 
ably—calling to me to bolt the door 
after him, and stay in the room till 
he came back. In a few moments 
all was quiet again. I passed the 
next quarter of an hour in a perfect 
ecstasy of apprehension. I expected 
to see a second fit of blood-spitting 
come on—to hear the vile people of 
the house rush up to the door, and 
burst it open. I knew not what to 
do. Iexplained to Miss Edwards, 
as she lay panting in bed, that the 
- man who was taken off had entered 
the room for the purpose of robbing 
her of her five pounds. 

* 2 es saw his face!” she 

ed—* they say—it is said—he 
Se iesed one of the’ ——, she 
could utter no more, but lay shaking 
from head to foot. “ Will he come 


back again?” she enquired in the 
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same affrighted tone. By degrees, 
however, her agitation ceased, and, 
thank God!—(though I could not 
account for it)—there was no noise, 
no uproar heard at the door, as I had 
apprehended. I gave my patient a 
few drops of laudanum, in water, to 
aid in quieting her system ; and pray- 
ed to God, in my heart, that this 
fearful accident might not be attend- 
ed with fatal consequences to her ! 

The drowsy effects of the landanum 
were beginning to appear, when the 
officer, accompanied by another, 
gently knocked at the door for ad- 
mission. 

“ He’s safe enough, now, sir, and 
we've secured the money,” he whis- 
pered, as I met him half-way, with 
my finger on my lips. 

“ The hackney-coach, sir, is wait- 
ing at the door,” said he in a low 
tone—“ the coach you ordered from 
the Dispensary, they say. I ask your 
pardon, sir, but hadn’t you better 
take the lady away at once ?—the 
sooner she leaves such a place as 
this—the better. There may be 
a disturbance, as these houses swarm 
with thieves and villains of all kinds, 
and there are but two of us here to 
protect you!” 

“ How is it,’ said I, “that the 
people of the house make no dis- 
turbance, that they let you take off 
your man so easily—? ” 

“ Lord, sir, they durs’n’t! They’re 
all at home—but they know us, and 
durs’n’t shew their faces. They know 
*tis in our power to take them off 


-to the office-as accomplices if we 


like! But hadn’t you better make up 
your mind, sir, about removing of 
her ?” 

True. I stood for a moment con- 
sidering. Perhaps his advice was 
the best; and yet, could she bear it, 
after all this agitation ? I stepped to 
the bedside. She was nearly asleep 
(our conversation had been carried 
on in the lowest whisper), and her 
= was gradually calming down. 

thought it, on the whole, a favour- 
able moment, for at least making the 
attempt. I directed the nurse, there- 
fore, to make the few necessary pre- 
parations immediately. In less than 
a quarter of an hour’s time, we had 
Miss Edwards well muffled up, and 
wrapped in a large cloak. Her few 
clothes were tied up in a bundle: 
and the officer carried her down with 
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as much ease as he could an infant. 
There was no noise, no hurry: and 
as the coach set off with us, I felt in- 
expressibly delighted, that at all 
events I had removed her from the 
hateful situation in which I had 
found her. We had not far to go. 
Miss Edwards, a little agitated, lay 
quietly in the nurse’s arms, and, on 
the whole, bore the fatigue of remo- 
ving better than could have been 
expected. The coachman drove 
through the quietest streets he could 
find: and by the time we stood be- 
fore the Dispensary gates, Miss Ed- 
wards had fallen asleep—for, be it 
remembered, the influence of the 
recently-given laudanum was upon 
her. On alighting, the nurse helped 
her into my arms. Poor creature! 
Her weight was that of a child! 
Though not a strong man, I carried 
her across the yard, and up stairs to 
the room that had been prepared for 
her, with all the ease imaginable. 
When I laid her on the bed, her 
short quick breathing, and flushed 
features, together with her exhausted 
air, and occasional hysteric starts, 
made me apprehensive that the agi- 
tation and excitement of the last 
hour or two had done her serious 
injury. I consoled myself, however, 
with the recollection, that under the 
peculiar exigencies of the case, we 
could have pursued no other or bet- 
ter course; and that my unhappy 
patient was now where she would 
receive all the attention that could 
possibly be paid to one in her melan- 
choly situation. As I gazed at her, 
there seemed fewer traces than be- 
fore, of what she had been former- 
ly. She looked more haggard—more 
hopelessly emaciated than I had be- 
fore seen her. Still, however, I did 
not despair of in time bringing her 
round again. I prescribed a little 
necessary medicine, and, being much 
behind-hand with my day’s engage- 
ments, left, promising to call, if pos- 
sible, again in the evening. I com- 
forted myself throughout the day 
with hopes of Miss Edwards’s reco- 
very, of her restoration, even, in 
some measure, to society—aye, even 
of introducing once more into the 
fold this “tainted wether of the 
flock !” 
[Monday Evening to Saturday—in- 
clusive.] 

Really there does seem something 
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almost magical in the alteration vi- 
sible in Miss Edwards! I am not the 
only one that thinks so. Some of 
her worst symptoms seem disappear- 
ing. Though she eats as little as ever, 
that little is eaten, she says, with 
relish. Her voice is not so feeble 
as it was; the pain in her chest is 
not so oppressive ; her spitting some- 
times intermits; the fierce evening 
fever burns slacker; the wasting 
night sweats abate a little. I am 
not, however, prematurely sanguine 
about her; 1 have seen too many of 
these deceitful rallyings to be easily 
deluded by them. Alas! I know too 
well that they may even be looked 
upon as symptomatic of her fatal dis- 
order! But courage! Nil desperan- 
dum, auspice pEO: she is in THY 
hands—I leave her there, and bow! 

Then again, may we not hope, in 
turn, to ‘ minister’ succesgfully ‘ to 
the minD diseased’—to ‘ cleanse the 
foul bosom of that perilous stuff’— 
which, not removed, will defy all 
the efforts of human art? Yes, let 
us hope, ‘ though against hope’—for 
methinks there is stealing over her 
features anaspect of serenity of 
which they have long been stripped 
—there are signs of rejoicing in the 
desert—of gladness in the wilder- 
ness and solitary place, and of blos- 
soming in the rose! 

Rays of her former sweetness of 
temper and manner are perceptible 
—which, with the knowledge of her 
sufferings, endear her to all around 
her. She hasso won upon the atten- 
tive affectionate nurse, that the faith- 
ful creature will not hear of her 
place Seg Pe omg by another. 

“ Well, Eleanor,” said I to her this 
morning, “ I’m delighted to find your 
pulse and tongue speak so well of 
you; that the nurse can bear witness 
to the good night’s rest you have 
had! I don’t hesitate to say, that if 
you go on in this way a little longer, 
I think I can hold out to you strong 
hopes of recovery !” 

“ Recovery!” she exclaimed, with 
a deep sigh, shaking her head, “ do 
you think 1 am glad to hear it?” 

“ Dear me,” exclaimed the nurse, 
impatiently, “ that’s just the way the 
young lady keeps on with all the 
night and day through! I tell her ’tis 
= Doctor—is’nt it ?”?— 

“ Tis always wrong, surely,” I re- 
plied, with a — air, * to be un- 
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thankful to the Almighty for his bless- 
ings, especially such as Miss Ed- 
wards has received.” 

“ Ah, Doctor, you wrong me! I 
wish you could read my heart, and 
then tell me how it beats with grati- 
tude towards Him I have so heavily 
offended! But why should I reco- 
ver? What is there in life for me? 
Forgive me, if I say, Oh that Hea- 
ven, in its mercy, would let me die 
now ! I am happy, yes, happy, in the 
prospect of death; but when I think 
of life, my jey fades suddenly !”— 

“ Resign yourself, Eleanor, to the 
will of God! He in his infinite wis- 
dom must choose for you, life or 


death! Learn to obey, with fear and . 


trembling !”” 

“ But how should I be otherwise 
than shocked at returning to the 
world—the scene of my horrible 
guilt—my black”— she paused, and 
turned pale. “ Who would not spurn 
me with loathing ? The worms would 
turn against me!—Even this kind 
woman’”—— 

“ La, ma’am—and what of me? 
Bless you! Do you think J hate you?” 
interrupted the honest nurse, with 
tears in her eyes. 

“ And, Eleanor—remember: did 
my wife, at any of the times she has 
been here” —~ 

“No! no! no!” murmured the 
poor sufferer, her tears starting— 
and snatching my hand to her lips 
—“ forgive me! but how can I help 
=” 

“ Don’t be distressed, Eleanor—if 

ou should recover -—about your 
uture prospects,’ said I, as the 
nurse left the room—* there are 
ways of securing you a comfortable 
though perhaps a humble retreat! 
The bounty of one or two kind indi- 
viduals” —— 

“ Doctor—Doctor”— she inter- 
rupted me : when her emotion would 
not suffer her to say more. 

“ Don’t be oppressed, Eleanor— 
don’t over-estimate a little kind- 
ness,” said I, thinking she overrated 
the small services I spoke of—“ It 
will be but little, and that little 
cheerfully given, among five or six 
persons—and those ladies”—her 
emotion seemed to increase. “ Well, 
well—if you dislike so much the 
sense of obligation, why cannot you 
lighten the sense of it, by trying to 
contribute a little to your own sup- 


port? Your accomplishments would 
easily admit of it.” 

“ Dear Doctor—you mistake me !” 
she, interrupted, having regained a 
measure of calmness—* I could tell 
you a secret that would astonish 
you” —— 

“ A secret !”—I echoed, with a 
smile—* Why, what about ?” 

“ T will tell you,” said she, look- 
ing towards the door, as if apprehen- 
sive of interruption. I rose and 
bolted it. 

“ T am at this moment, believe me 
when I say it,—worth L.3000, and 
more than that; all—all at my abso- 
lute command !” 

I stared at her, first with astonish- 
ment, then with incredulity ; and 
finally with concern—thinking her 
intellects disordered. I shook my 
head, involuntarily, at her. 

“ Doctor—disbelieve me, if you 
choose,” she continued calmly,— 
“but Iam serious. I do not speak, as 
you seem to imagine, deliriously— 
No, no! This sum of money is real- 
ly mine—mine alone; and every 
farthing of it is in the funds at this 
moment !” 

“ Ah!” I interrupted her, the 
thought suddenly occurring to me, 
“ your destroyer baited his hook 
splendidly” ——. 

All the colour that had mantled 
her cheeks vanished suddenly, lea- 
ving them white as marble. She 
gazed at me for a few moments in 
silence—the silence I knew not 
whether of sorrow or scorn. 

“ No,” she replied at length, with 
a profound sigh, closing her eyes 
with her left hand, “ Zt has never 
been polluted by his touch; it should 
perish if it had! No, no—it is not 
the price of myshame! Oh, Doctor, 
Doctor! am I then fallen so deeply, 
lower than I suspected even, in your 
estimation ? Could you think I would 
sell myself for money!” She said 
this with more bitterness of tone and 
manner than I had ever seen in her. 

“ Well, Eleanor, be calm! For« 

ive me! I am very sorry I spoke so 
oolishly and hastily. I did not, 


however, dream of hurting your © 


feelings!” She continued silent. 
“ Eleanor, don’t you forgive me?” 
I enquired, taking her hand in mine. 

“You have not offended me, Doc- 
tor; you cannot,” she replied, in 
tears, “It was the thoughts of my 
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own guilt, my own infamy, that 
shocked me; but it is over! Oh, 
is it for such a vile wretch ay me”— 
She ceased suddenly, and buried her 
face in her hands. 

“ Doctor,” at length she resumed, 
calmer, though in tears, “I say this 
large sum of money is mine—wholly 
mine. It came to me through the 
death of a cousin at sea; and was 
left me by my uncle. They knew 
not of the polluted hands it was to 
fall into!” Again she paused, over- 
powered with her feelings. “ But 
though I knew it was become mine, 
could Z claim it? A wretch like 
me? No; the vengeance of God 
would have blighted me! I have 
never applied for it; I never will ! 
I have often been starving; driven to 
the most fearful extent of crime, 
scarce knowing what I was about; 
yet I never dared to think of calling 
the money mine! Guilty, depraved 
as I was, I hoped that God would 
view it as a penance, an atonement 
for my crimes! Oh, God! didst 
thou, wilt thou now accept so poor, 
so unworthy a proof of my repent- 
ance! Even in dust and ashes it is 
offered |” 

She ceased. My soul indeed felt 
for her. Poor girl,—what a proof, 
though a mistaken one, was here of 
the bitterness, the reality, of her con- 
trition and remorse! I scarce knew 
what reply to make to her. 

“I have now, however, made up 
my mind how to dispose of it; ina 
manner which I humbly hope will 
be pleasing to God; and may he ac- 
cept it at my hands! I wish’—— 
At this moment the returning foot- 
steps of the nurse were heard. “ To- 
morrow—to-morrow, Doctor—along 
history,” she whispered hastily. 

I took the hint, opened the door, 
and the nurse entered. Miss Ed- 
wards was much exhausted with the 
efforts she had made in conversation; 
and I presently took my leave, re- 
minding her, significantly, that I 
should see her the next evening. 
Her concluding words led me to ex- 

ect a narrative of what had befallen 

er; but unless she proved much bet- 
ter able than she seemed now to un- 
dertake such a painful task, I deter- 
mined to postpone it. 

Thenextevening convinced me that 
I had acted imprudently in suffering 
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her to enter into any conversation on 
topics so harrowing to her spirits. 
I found she had passed a very restless 
disturbed night; and one or two 
painful symptoms re-appeared du- 
ring the day. I resolved, for a long 
time to come, to interdict any but 
medical topics; at least, till she 
could better sustain excitement. 
Acting on this principle, little of in- 
terest transpired during any of the 
almost daily visits I paid her for the 
long period of eleven weeks. I per- 
severed in the most anxious efforts, 
which I also enjoined on all about 
her, to supply her mind with cheer- 
ful topics, in the shape, chiefly, of 
works of innocent entertainment, 
chess, sewing, &c. &c.; any thing, 
in short, that could give her mind 
something to prey upon, instead of 
itself. 

But let me here make devout and 
thankful mention of the inestimable 
support and comfort she received in 
the offices of that best, nay, that only 
solace of the bed of sickness and 
death—Reticion. Let me also bear 
testimony here to the honourable and 
unwearied exertions in her behalf 
made by the intelligent and pious 
chaplain of the institution. If he be 
now alive, and I have no reason for 
supposing he is not, I know he will 
feel that satisfaction in reflecting 
upon the services this narrative must 
call to his recollection, if he see it, 
which not even the most flattering 
and public acknowledgment cansup- 
ply to him. He watched over her with 
a truly pastoral care, an untiring 
zeal, that found its reward in bring- 
ing her to a full sense of her mourn- 
ful condition, and in softening her 
heart to the hallowing and glorious 
influences of Christianity. He was 
at her bedside almost every other 
day, during the long interval I have 
mentioned. She several times re- 
ceived the sacrament; and though 
she was more than once unexpected- 
ly brought to the very margin of the 

rave, her confidence was not sha- 

en. Truly, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, “ a new heart was given unto 
her.” On one occasion of her re- 
ceiving the sacrament, which she did 
with all the contrition and humility 
of Mary Magdalen of old, I heard 
from Mr W—— that she was so 
overcome, poor girl, as that, in the 
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very act of taking the cup into her 
hand, she burst out into hysteric 
weeping. The excitement increased ; 
he described her features as wearing 
an expression of all but sublimity ; 
and she presently burst into a strain 
of the most touching and passionate 
eloquence. 

“ Oh, Saviour of the world,” she 
exclaimed, her hands clasped in an 
attitude of devotion, and her eyes 
fixed upwards, “for my polluted lips 
to kiss thy blessed feet! that thou 
shouldst suffer me to wash them 
with my tears! Oh, to stand behind 
thee, to hear thee forgive me all! 
Yes, to hear thee speak! To feel 
that thou hast changed me! Thou 
hast gone into the wilderness ; thou 
hast sought out the lost sheep, and 
brought it home with thee rejoicing ! 
Let me never wander from thee 
again! My heart breaks with thank- 
fulness! Iam thine! Do with me 
as thou wilt.” 

Nor were such expressions as these 
the outpourings of mere delirium— 
rant, uttered in a transient fit of en- 
thusiasm—but indications of a per- 
manently altered state of feeling. 
Surely, call it what you will—enthu- 
siasm, delirium, rant, canting—if it 
— such effects as these, it must 

e blessed beyond all description ; 
and, Father of the spirits of all 
flesh! vouchsafe unto me, when in 
the awful agonies of passing from 
time into eternity—into Thy pre- 
sence—oh, wilt thou vouchsafe to ME 
such enthusiasm, such delirium ! 

The little attentions my wife paid 
Miss Edwards in calling with me to 
see her, and sending her, from time 
to time, such delicacies as her cir- 
cumstances required, called forth the 
most enthusiastic expressions of gra- 
titude. My pen can do no justice to 
the recollections that force them- 
selves upon me, of her constant, 
overflowing thankfulness — of the 
peace and cheerfulness she diffused 
around her, by the unwavering sere- 
nity and resignation with which she 
bore her sufferings. She persisted 
in nt her convictions thatshe 
should not recover; that: she was 
being carried gently, not flung with 
headlong horror, into eternity. If 
ever a gloomy shadow would pass 
over her mind, and blanch her fea- 
tures, it was when her mind sud- 


denly reverted to the dreadful scenes 
from which she had been so provi- 
dentially rescued. The captive could 
not look back with wilder affright 
upon the tortures of the Inquisition, 
from which he was flying in unex- 
pected escape, his limbs yet qui- 
vering with recollections of the 
rack ! 

It was an evening in March, in the 
ensuing year, that was appointed by 
Miss Edwards for communicating to 
me the particulars of her history—of 
her sufferings and her shame. She 
shrunk from the dreadful task—self- 
imposed though it was—saying, the 
only satisfaction she should expe- 
rience in telling it, would be a feel- 
ing that it was in the nature of an 
expiation of her guilt. I had pro- 
mised the preceding day to spend a 
long evening with her for the pur- 
pose of hearing her story. I arrived 
about half-past six o’clock, and the 
nurse, according to her instructions, 
immediately retired. 

I wish the reader could have seen 
Miss Edwards as I saw her on that 
evening! She reclined, propped up 
by pillows, upon a couch that had 
been ordered for her, and which was 
drawn near the fire. In the beauti- 
ful language of Sterne, “ affliction 
had touched her appearance with 
something that was unearthly.” Her 
raven-black hair was parted with 
perfect simplicity upon her pale fore- 
head ; and the expression of her full 
dark eyes, together with that of her 
pallid wasted features, and the slen- 
der, finely-chiselled fingers of the left 
hand, which was spread open upon 
her bosom, reminded me forcibly of 
a picture of the Madonna, by one of 
the greatest old painters. I defy any 
person to have seen that unfortunate 
girl’s face, even in total ignorance of 
her history, and ever to have forgot- 
ten it. On my entering the room, 
she laid aside a book she had been 
reading, and seemed, I thought, a 
little fluttered, aware of my errand— 
of the heavy task she had underta- 
ken. I apprize the reader at once, 
that I fear I can give him but a very 
imperfect account of the deeply-in- 
teresting narrative which I received 
from Miss Edwards’s lips. I did not 
commit it to paper till about a week 
after I had heard it, circumstances 
preventing my doing it earlier. I 
have, however, endeavoured to pre- 
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serve, throughout, as much of her pe- 
culiar turns of expression—some- 
times very felicitous—as possible. 

“ Doctor,” said she, speaking faint- 
ly at first, “ how I have longed for, 
and yet dreaded this day!” She 
paused, unable to proceed. I rung 
for a glass of wine and water; and 
after she had taken a little, her agi- 
tation gradually subsided. 

“ Take time, Eleanor,” said I, 
gently—“ don’t hurry yourself.— 
Don’t tell me a syllable more than is 
perfectly agreeable to yourself. Be- 
lieve me—believe me, I have no im- 
pertinent curiosity, though I do feel 
a profound interest in what you are 
going to tell me.” 

She sighed deeply. 

“ But, Doctor, the blessed Scrip- 
tures say, that if we confess our sins” 
—the poor girl’s voice again faltered, 
and she burst into tears. I was af- 
fected and embarrassed—so much 
so, that I hesitated whether or not I 
should allow her to go on. 

“ Forgive me, Doctor,” she once 
more resumed, “ if Iam shocked at 
finding myself beginning my bitter 
and disgraceful history. I do it in 
the spirit of a most humble confes- 
sion of my errors. It willrelieve my 
heart, though it may make you hate 
the poor fallen creature that is talk- 
ing to you. ButI know my days on 
earth are numbered.” 

“ Eleanor! Don’t say so; I assure 
you I have great hopes” — 

“ Doctor—forgive me,” said she 
emphatically, waving her arm with 
a serious air, “ I do not doubt your 
skill; but I shall never recover; and 
if it be the will of God, I would a 
thousand times rather die than live! 
—Oh, Doctor! I find I must begin 
with the time when you saw me 
both happy and virtuous, living with 
my mother. How little did I then 
think of what was before me !—how 
differently you were hereafter to see 
me! Perhaps I need scarcely tell 
you that my heart in those days was 
rank with pride—a pride that aided 
me in my ruin! My poor mother 
has often, I dare say, told you of the 
circumstances which led her to seek 
a livelihood by keeping a boarding- 
house at a summer watering-place. 
I endured the change of circum- 
stances; my mother reconciled her- 
self to them—and a thousand times 
strove, but in vain, to bend the stub- 
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born heart of her daughter into ac- 

uiescence with the will of Provi- 

ence. I concealed my rebellious 
feelings, however, out of pity to her; 
but they often choked me! They 
said, Doctor, that at that time I was 
beautiful. Yes, Doctor, look at me 
now,” said she with a bitter smile, 
“ and think that I was once called 
beautiful! — Beautiful!—oh! that 
this face had been the ugliest of the 
ugly—frightful enough to scare off 
the Serpent !—But Heaven is wise ! 
I am not vain enough to hesitate 
about owning that I saw how much 
I was admired—and admired some- 
times in quarters that made my pulse 
beat high with ambitious hopes— 
hopes framed in folly, and to be, I 
need hardly say, bitterly disappoint- 
ed. I read daily in the hateful no- 
vels which helped to unsettle my 
principles, of beauty alone procu- 
ring what are called high marriages ; 
and would you believe, Doctor—fool- 
ish girl that I was—I did not despair 
of becoming myself the wife of a 
man of rank—of wearing a coronet 
upon my brow!—Oh! my guilty 
heart aches to think of the many 
worthy and admirable young men 
who honoured me with proposals I 
spurned with scorn—with insolence. 
If reason—if common-sense had gui- 
ded me—had I rather listened to the 
will of Heaven, uttered through the 
gentle remonstrances and instruc- 
tions of my poor mother—I might 
have been, to this hour, a bloomin 
branch upon the tree of society, an 
nota withered bough soon to fall off— 
but not, oh, no, my gracious God and 
Father !—not into the burning !” ex- 
claimed Miss Edwards, her voice fal- 
tering, and her eyes lifted up to- 
wards Heaven with a kind of awful 
hope.—* I need not weary you with 
describing the very many little flat- 
tering adventures I met with; and 
which, alas! I met with too often to 
allow of the common duties of life 
being tolerable to me. Your lady, 
Doctor, in happier times, would 
listen to them, and warn me not to 
be led away by them. 


S.! C2. 2« yee 

“ But let me come at once to the 
commencement of my woes. You 
may recollect the pleasant banks of 
the ——? Oh, the happy hours I 
have spent there! I was walking, 
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side, reading some book—I now for- 
get what—when I almost stumbled 
against a gentleman that was simi- 
larly engaged. He started back a 
step or two—looked at me earnestly 
for a moment—and, taking off his 
hat, with a high-bred air, begged my 
pardon. He looked so hard at me, 
that I began to fancy he knew me. 
I coloured—and my heart beat so 
quick and hard, that I could hardly 
breathe ; for I should, indeed, have 
been blind not to see that my ap- 
pearance struck him ; how Ais affect- 
ed me, let the remainder of my life 
from that hour tell in sighs and 
groans of anguish! He was the hand- 
somest man I think I have ever seen. 
He seemed about thirty years old, 
There was something about his face 
that I cannot express ; and his voice 
was soft—his manners were kind and 
dignified. Indeed, indeed, it was 
the hour of fate to me! He said 
something about ‘ blaming not each 
other for the interruption we had 
experienced, but the authors, whose 
works kept us so intently engaged,’ 
in such a gentle tone, and his dark 
eyes looking at me so mildly, that I 
could not help listening to him, and 
feeling pleased that he spoke to me. 
I begged that he would not blame 
himself, and said he had done no- 
Crag 0 apologize for. He said not 
another word on the subject, but 
bowed respectfully, and talked about 
the beautiful evening—the silence 
—the scenery—and in such lan- 
e! so glowing, so animated, so 
escriptive, that I thought he must 
he a poet. All the while he was 
speaking, there was a diffident dis- 
tance about him—a sort of fear lest 
he was displeasing me, that charmed 
me beyond what I could express, and 
kept me rooted to the spot before 
him. 

“*T presume, madam, as you are 
so fond of waterside scenery,’ said 
he, ‘ you often spend your evenings 
in this way ?” 

“ I replied that I often certainly 
found my way there. 

“ ¢ Well, ma’am, said he with a 
sweet smile, ‘ I cannot think of in- 
terrupting you any longer. I hope 
you will enjoy this lovely evening.’ 

“ With this he took off his ket, 
bowed very low, and passed on. If he 
had but known how sorry I was to 


see him leave me! I felt fascinated. 
I could not help looking behind me 
to see him, and, to be sure, caught 
him also looking towards me. I 
would have given the world for a 
decent pretence for bringing him 
to me again! My heart beat—my 
thoughts wandered too much, to ad- 
mit of my reading any more; so I 
closed my book, sate down on the 
white roots of a great tree that over- 
shadowed the river, and thought of 
nothing but this strange gentleman. 
I wondered who he was—for I had 
never seen him before in the place, 
and teased myself with speculations 
as to whether he really felt towards 
me any thing further than towards a 
mere stranger. I went home. I sate 
down to the piano, where I began 
twenty different things, but could 
finish none of them. My mother 
wished me to write a letter for her; 
I obeyed, but made so many mis- 
takes, that she got angry, and wrote 
it herself after all. All night long 
did I think of this fascinating stran- 
ger. His soft voice was perpetually 
whispering in my ear; his bright 
piercing eyes were always looking 
at me. I woke almost every half 
hour, and began to think I must be 
surely, as they say, bewitched. I got 
quite alarmed at finding myself so 
carried away by my feelings, Can 
you believe all this? You may call 
it love at first sight—any thing you 
choose. Would to Heaven it had 
been hatred at first sight ! That even- 
ing fixed a spell upon me. I was 
driven on I do not know how. I 
could not help taking a walk the next 
evening. It was nonsense—but I 
must needs take my book with me. 
My heart beat thick whenever I saw 
the figure of a gentleman at a dis- 
tance ; but I was disappointed, for he 
whom I looked for did not come that 
evening. The next evening, and the 


one after that, foolish woman that I © 


was !—did I repair with a fluttering 
heart to the same spot—but in vain 
—the stranger did not make his ap- 
pearance. On the Sunday evening, 
however, I unexpectedly met him, 
arm in arm with another gentleman. 
Gracious Heaven ! how pale and lan- 
guid he looked—and his right arm in 
a sling! He bowed—smiled rather 
pensively at me—coloured a little I 
thought—and passed me. I found 
soon after 
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fought in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, on Tuesday last, the day but 
one after the meeting I have descri- 
bed, between a Lord —— and Cap- 
tain ——, in which the latter was 
wounded in the arm. Yes—then 
there could be no doubt—it was Cap- 
tain —— whom I had talked to. And 
he had been in a duel! Oh, Doctor, 
I dropped the newspaper which told 
me the circumstance. I trembled— 
I felt agitated, as if he had been, not 
a stranger, buta relative. There was 
no concealing the truth from myself. 
I felt sick and faint at the thought of 
the danger he had been exposed to; 
and such an interest in him altoge- 
ther, as I could not describe. Doctor 
—fool, wretched, weak fool that I 
was—already I loved him.—Yes, an 
utter stranger—one who had never 
given me even a look or word be- 
yond the commonest complaisance ! 
The absurd notions I had got from 
novels came into my head. I thought 
of fate, and that it was possible our 
feelings were mutual—with much 
more nonsense of the same sort. I 
was bewildered all day—and told 
my mother I felt poorly. Poor, good, 
deceived mother! she was for ha- 
ving advice for me! 

“ Two or three evenings after, we 
met again. My heart melted to see 
his pale features, his languid air. 
Somehow or another—I forget how 
—we got again into conversation ; 
and I at once taxed him with having 
fought a duel. What—oh what could 
have prompted me? He blushed, and 
looked quickly at me, with surprise 
but not displeasure ; saying, in alow 
tone, something or other about his 
‘ pride at being an object of my 
sympathy.’ Doctor ——, I can but 
again and again ask you to bear with 
me in this history of my guilt and 
folly! Before we parted, I was ac- 
tually imprudent enough to accept 
his arm. We often met at that spot 
afterwards, and by appointment. I 
was enchanted with my new com- 
panion, there was something so ele- 

ant, so fashionable, so refined about 

im. I found he was an officer in 
a regiment of cavalry, and staying at 
——, on account-of ill health. He 
must have been blind, indeed, not to 
have seen that I doated—yes, sigh, 
Doctor!—thatI doated upon him; but 
when I was one evening infatuated, 
mad enough, to beg him not to ap- 
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pear to know me, if he should hap- 
pen to meet me walking with my 
mother, or any one else, you will 
surely believe that I must have been 
possessed by Satan! The moment 
the fatal words were out of my 
mouth, I snatched my arm out of 
his, started back, and turned very 
pale and faint. I am sure I must— 
for he instantly asked me with alarm 
if I was ill. Ill! I was ready to sink 
into the earth out of his sight! His 
winning ways, however, soon made 
me forget all—forget even, alas, 
alas! that I now stood fatally com- 
mitted to him! When I returped 
home, I felt oppressed with a guilty 
consciousness of what I had done. 
I could not look my mother in the 
face. I felt stupified at recollectin 

what I had said, but with great ef- 
fort concealed all from my mother. 
It is needless to say, that after this 
Captain —— and I met on the foot- 
ing of lovers; I expecting him, on 
each occasion, to propose marriage ; 
and he walking by my side, talking 
in a strain that set my soul on fire 
with passionate admiration for him. 
What a charming, what a delightful 
companion! Forgetting, for a mo- 
ment, all the nonsense of novels, I 
felt I could have adored him, and 
made him my husband, had he been 
the poorest of the poor! When he 
was not with me, he would write 
me sometimes two or three letters 
a day—and such letters! If you— 
even you, had seen them, you would 
have owned how unequal was the 
struggle! At length I felt piqued at 
his hesitation, in not saying some- 
thing decisive and satisfactory on the 
subject that was nearest my heart; 
but on the very morning when I 
thought I had made up my mind to 
tel] him we must part, for that Ishould 
get myself talked of in the town, 
and alarm my mother—he saved me 
all farther anxiety, by telling me, in 
enthusiastic terms, that he felt he 
could not live without me, and asked 
me if I had any objection to a pri- 
vate ee adding, that his father 
was a haughty, selfish man, and all 
the other falsehoods that have ruin- 
ed—and alas, alas! will yet ruin, so 
many wretched girls! Woe, woe, 
woe is me that I listened to them— 
that I believed all—that, indeed, 
Captain —— could have scarce said 
any thing I would not have believed! . 
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I must have been, alas! given over 
to destruction not to understand— 
never once to reflect on the circum- 
stance of his refusal ever to come to 
our house to see my mother, or al- 
low me to breathe a hint about what 
had passed between us! Alas, had 
but a daughter’s heart glowed with 
a thousandth part of the love to- 
wards her mother, with which that 
mother’syearned towards her—amo- 
ment’s sigh—an instant’s confidence 
—would have broken the charm— 
would have set me free from the 
spoiler! ‘I must keep my old father 
in the dark about this matter, as you 
your mother, Eleanor,’ said he, ‘ till 
the marriage is over, and then they 
cannot help themselves !’ He talked 
to me in this strain for nearly a 
month; for my better angel helped 
me to fightagainst him so long—flash- 
ing incessantly before me the figure 
of my poor, precious, heart-broken 
mother—and I refused to listen to his 

roposals. But at last he prevailed. 

e talked me to death on the — ; 
—— me, that if I would elope, 

could leave a letter, telling my mo- 
ther how soon she would see me the 
wife of Captain ——; and at last I 
began to think in the same way. 

“ «Dear, dear Captain ——! How 
much I am trusting to you!’ said I, 
one night, weeping, after he had 
wrung a reluctant consent from me. 
* Oh, don’t, don’t bring down my poor 
mother’s grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave !’— 

“ * My dear, dear, good girl!’ he 
exclaimed, folding me fondly in his 
arms, and kissing me in a sort of 
transport. I felt then confident of 
my safety! That very evening did I 
write the proposed letter to my mo- 
ther, telling her of all. Oh how I 
tried to crowd my whole heart into 
every word! My colour went and 
came—my knees shook—my hands 
trembled—my head swam round 
—lI felt cold and hot by turns. I 
got the letter written, however, and 
stepped into bed—a sleepless one 
you may imagine. That night—that 
very night—I dreamed a dream that 
might have saved me: that I looked 
out of bed, and saw a beautiful but 
venomous snake gliding about under 
the chest of drawers, near the win- 
dows. It shocked me as I gazed 
shudderingly at it, but 1 did not once 
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think of Captain-——. Alas, I have 
since ! 

** The next day, my injured, unsus- 
pecting mother had fixed for paying 
a visit to a friend who lived some 
few miles off, from whence she would 


not return till the day after. Mon- 
ster—monster—perfidious creature 
that I was! I chose the first night 
that my mother and I had been se- 
parated for years—the time when 
she had left all in my care—to for- 
sake her and home, to elope at mid- 
night with my destroyer in a coach 
and four for Gretna Green! We 
set off—oh that horrible night— 
that”—— Here Miss Edwards turn- 
ed suddenly deadly pale. Her man- 
ner had for some time shewn increa- 
sing agitation, though she spoke with 
undiminished energy till she uttered 
the last words. 

“TI cannot suffer you to proceed 
any farther this evening, Eleanor,” 
said I, forcing on her some wine and 
water, “ your efforts have exhausted 
you!” 

She nodded, and attempted to 
speak, but her voice failed her. 

“ To-morrow shall I come, if you 
find yourself better?’ She nodded 
acquiescence. I called in the nurse 
immediately, ordered some little 
quieting medicine for Miss Edwards, 
and left the nurse to prepare her for 
bed. 

I have omitted much that she told 
me—much that might have added to 
the powerful effect her simple and 
touching mode of telling it might 
have produced upon the reader, had 
I given it entire—lest I should fa- 
tigue his attention. 

The next evening found us again 
together as on the preceding. I en- 
treated her not to resume * nar- 
rative, if it were painful.to her—ob- 
serving her in tears when I entered. 

* Yes, Doctor—indeed I am pain- 
ed; but, let it wring my heart as it 
may, I must go on with the black 
story I have commenced. Do but 
be prepared to hear with forgive- 
ness much that will shock you—that 
will make you look on me with 
loathing—no, no then—lI will say, 
pity ! 

“TI cannot pain you with a parti- 
cular account of the means by which 
my-destroyer succeeded in effecting 
myruin. Once in the accursed tra- 
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' yelling-carriage, we went, I after- 
wards found, in a far different direc- 
tion to that of Gretna Green. I 
think I must have been mad through- 
out the journey. I recollect nothing 
distinctly ; all seems yet in a mist— 
a mist of excitement, of mingled ap- 
prehension and delight. Captain 
—— was all tenderness, all persua- 
sion. He kept me in a constant 
whirl. He never suffered me to be 
left alone for an instant—to think of 
what I was doing. No—that was 
not his plan! For two days, I do 
not think I had leisure to look back, 
and reflect on what I had left. I 
felt—strange, dreadful to say—no 
uneasiness. Oh, my very heaven 
was to be in the company of Captain 
—, to look at him, to hear him 
speak to me, to think he was now 
mine, mine for life! But on the 
morning of the third day”—here she 
shuddered from head to foot, and 
paused—“ I awoke in a fright ; for I 
had been dreaming about the ser- 
pent I had dreamed of before we 
eloped. Then it glided about under 
the drawers at a distance; Now it 
was writhing about on the very bed 
on which I lay! The vividness of 
my dream awoke me, as I said, in 
horror. Alas, my eyes were open- 
ed! Besipe me lay the serpent! 
“I shrieked aloud—I sprung out 
of bed—I tore my hair with frantic 
gestures. He leaped out after me in 
consternation, and attempted to pa- 
cify me, but in vain. My cries 
brought an elderly, respectable fe- 
male into the room. He told her 
that ‘ his wife’ was only in hysterics 
—that I was unfortunately subject 
to them. I recollect nothing more 
distinctly of that dreadful day. By 
the next, with Belial cunning and 
persuasion, he had soothed and flat- 
tered me into something like my 
former insensibility to my situation. 
I felt as if it was useless to resist 
his influence! Before the week was 
over, we were in Paris. Not all the 
myriad gaieties of that place, how- 
ever, could lull or distract the worm 
from gnawing at my heart! For 
three weeks I was incessantly in 
tears—often in hysterics. Captain 
-——— behaved to me with exquisite 
tenderness. He spent immense sums 
in sro 2 me amusement ; .and, 
in a month lo: 
myselfmy sorrow wearing off, He 
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had accustomed me gradually to 
wine, and at length he was obliged 
to check my increasing propensity 
to it with anger. Once—once only, 
do I recollect having mentioned the 
sacred name of my mother. He pre- 
sently produced me a letter, which 
he pretended to have received from 
a friend at ——, where I had lived; 
which said that my mother, on find- 
ing out what I had done, burnt the 
letter I had left for her—cursed me 
—called me by an infamous name, 
and vowed solemnly never to receive 
or acknowledge me again. How I 
recollect one sentence he read me! 

“* The old woman goes on much 
as usual, only very furious when her _ 
daughter’s name is mentioned. She 
says, as the slut has made her bed, 
so she must lie upon it!’ 4 

“ How—oh, how could I be for an 
instant deceived by such a shallow 
—such an infamous fabrication? I 
know not; strange as it may seem, 
I wished to think it true, to pacify 
myself—to blunt the horrid sting of 
remorse. The Devil, too, had blind- 
ed me! 

“ From that time, I began to find 
my feelings dulled, and got in a man- 
ner satisfied with my situation. I 
had talked about marriage till he 
almost struck me in his fury; and I 
got wearied and frightened out of 
my importunities. We spent some 
time on the banks of the beautiful 
Rhine, and travelled over the most 
delicious parts of Switzerland; after 
which we returned again to Paris. 
Altogether, we spent about seven 
months in France. Towards the lat- 
ter part of that time, stupified as I 
was, I discovered a gradual but me- 
lancholy change in his manner to- 
wards me. e seemed trying, I 
thought, to disgust me with him! 
He introduced to our table some 
English friends of his, noblemen and 
others, and did not seem to care how 
pointedly they paid their attentions 
to me, nor how I received them. 
Then he began to get piqued at my 
‘impropriety,’ he said. That gave 
him a handle of offence against me. 
Our life was one of incessant bick- 
ering. He began to talk about his 
leave of absence having expired— 
that he must return to England. He 
told me, at length, abruptly, that he 
had but ten days longer to continue 


in France, as his regiment was un- 
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expectedly ordered off for India, and 
I must return to England with him 
instantly. Return to England? The 
thought was horror! The day be- 
fore that fixed for our return to Eng- 
land, I eloped with Lord ——, an 
extravagant, dissipated, but hand- 
some young man; and we bent our 
course towards Rome. There I did 
indeed blazon my shame. I was al- 
lowed whatever dress— whatever 
ornaments I chose to order. I quite 
shone in jewelry—till I attracted uni- 
versal attention. Alas, too well I 
knew the answer given to the per- 

etual enquiry—‘ Who is she ?’— 

ear with me, kind Doctor—bear 
with me in my guilty story, when I 
tell you that in less than three months 
I quitted Lord ——, for the society 
of an Italian nobleman; his, for that 
of a French Count—and there I shall 
pause ! 

“ Within two years of my first ar- 
rival in France, I found myself in 
Paris—alone. Ill health had con- 
siderably changed my appearance, 
and of course unfitted me, in a mea- 
sure, for the guilty splendours of the 
life I had been leading. My spirits 
had fallen into the lowest despon- 
dency ; so that Sir ——, the man 
with whom I had last lived, quitted 
me in sudden disgust, with not more 
than a hundred pounds in my pocket 
—to manage as I could for myself. 

“I lived alone at Paris for nearly 
three weeks, doing little else than 
drink wine and take laudanum. 
Then I began to long for England, 
though I dreaded to see it. The 
flutter of my heart almost choked 
me when I thought of home. 

“ Restless as an evil spirit, 1 knew 
not what to do with myself, or whi- 
ther to go. Still something drew me 
to England, and accordingly I abrupt- 
ly left France, and arrived at London 
in December. In the packet, I hap- 
pened to meet a gentleman I often 
met at Captain ——’s table. Care- 
less and stupified, I heeded not what 
I did; so he had but little difficulty 
in persuading me to accept his lodg- 
ings in London as mine. I lived with 
him about a month. Is not all this 


frightful, Doctor ?”” exclaimed Miss 
wards, abruptly. I shook my head, 
and sighed. 
* Yes!” she resumed, echoing my 
sigh from the very depths of her bo- 
som; “it is an awh 


catalogue of 
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crime indeed; but let me hasten 
through it, Doctor, while I have 
strength, for I sicken with the story. 

“ When I was left alone in London, 


my spirits grew more and more de- 
pressed. I felt sinking into what is 
called melancholy madness. I went 
one evening to Drury-Lane Theatre, 
almost stupified with wine, which I 
had been drinking alone, for I should 
really have destroyed myself but for 
the excitement of wine. I need hard- 
ly say to what part of the boxes a 
young woman, elegantly dressed, and 
alone, was ushered. It was that al- 
lotted to my miserable sisters in guilt. 
I sat at the corner of the boxes, a 
large shawl almost concealing me 
from head to foot. The orchestra 
was playing the overture. Oh, how 
sick, how faint that music made me, 
which all others listened to with ec- 
stasy. It was of a pensive descrip- 
tion, sad, but sweet beyond imagina- 
tion ; and it affected me so power- 
fully, that I was obliged to rush from 
the place, and seek fresh air. I re- 
turned in about half an hour. The 
vast house had completely filled 
while I was away; all was light and 
splendour; and the merry audience 
was shaking with laughter at the 
scenes of a favourite comedy. I—J 
could not laugh, but rather scream 
with the agonizing intensity of my 
feelings. 

“ «La, how she sighs !—Mighty 
fine, to be sure,’ exclaimed a rude 
wretch that sat beside me glaring in 
finery. My heart drooped under the 
insult. I could not resent it. I gazed 
languidly at the happy people occu- 
pying the private boxes. How I en- 
vied them! In casting my eye round 
them, it fell on a party in that near- 
est but one to me. Gracious God! 
it was Captain —— with three la- 
dies, one of them very beautiful ; 
and he was paying her the most 
anxious attentions. 

“ I remember no more till I found 
myself, early in the morning, in bed 
at my lodgings, attended by a girl in 
fine clothes. I then found, on en- 
quiry, that I had suddenly fallen 
back on the floor of the boxes in a 
swoon, and was immediately carried 
out, attended by a girl that sat near 
me, who, having found by a paper 
in my pocket where I lived, brought 
me home. The woman of the house 
insisted on my quitting it immediate- 
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and must be off!’ The girl I spoke 
of refused to leave my room till I 
had a little recovered; and easily 

ersuaded me to accompany her to 
her lodgings. I had about L.30 with 
me, and a few articles of elegant and 
expensive dress. I lay in bed at my 
new residence for two days, without 
once rising; and no words can tell 
the horror that was upon me! At 
the end of that time my companion 
prevailed upon me to accompany 
her to the play—whither, half intoxi- 
cated, | went. But I cannot pause 
over the steps by which I hurried on 
to the vilest excesses of infamy. My 
money exhausted—all the dress, ex- 
cept what I wore, pawned; what was 
to become of me? With the wages 
of shame and sin, I strove madly to 
drink myself to death; yes, Doctor, 
to death! I tried to live hard, that 
my health might fail—that I might 
die, if it were the death of a dog. 
I was soon obliged to leave my com- 
panion in guilt. She was more dread- 
fully addicted to drinking even than 
I; and in one of her sudden fren- 
zies abused me, and at last struck 
me a blow with a decanter, that 
felled me in an instant, stunned and 
bleeding to the floor. See, Doctor, [ 
have the mark of it!” said Miss Ed- 
wards, pushing aside her hair, and 
disclosing a large scar over the cor- 
ner of her left forehead. 

“You may wonder, Doctor, that 
I have said so little about my mo- 
ther; but must not suppose that I 
thought little of her. Her injured 
image was always before my eyes, 
and served but to drive me into 
deeper despair. My own shame and 
misery were tolerable indeed, when 
I thought of what Aer sufferings 
must be! Inever dared to make any 
enquiries about her. How, indeed, 
could 1? Suddenly, however, I re- 
solved, I knew not why—for the 
thought came over me like a flash of 
lightning—to go down to ——, come 
what would—to see her, if possible, 
in disguise, without her knowing 
me. I exchanged my gay clothes 
with a poor woman of the town for 
her wretched rags ; painted my face, 
concealed all my hair under my bon- 
net; and, with little more than money 
enough to pay my coach-hire down 
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ly. Lowed her no rent; ‘ But that 
was all one,’ she said; ‘I was a slut, 
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—careless about the means of coming 
up—got upon the ——~ coach; by 
night. 

“ It rained, and blew cruelly cold 
—but I had no umbrella—no pro- 
tection against the inclement wea- 
ther, but an old worn-out green 
cloak, that was comparatively use- 
less to me. No one on the coach— 
indeed there were but three beside 
myself—would speak to such a 
wretched object as I looked, or of- 
fer me additional clothing! By five 
o’clock in the morning of the 10th 
of February 18—, at about two 
miles’ distance from the town, I told 
them to set me down. I was so 
numb with cold, that I could scarce- 
ly keep my feet, till I found my way 
to a very small ale-house by the 
road side, where I called for gin, 
and drank off two glasses of it. In- 
deed, by the way, you would be hor- 
rified to know how I had accustom- 
ed myself to the use of raw spirits! 
Without waiting, I hastened onward. 
It was dark and dismal, truly. The 
rain, and the bitter wind, chilled my 
very heart within me, but I saw— 
felt—heard—thought of nothing but 
my wretched—my heart-broken mo- 
ther. It was nearly seven o’clock 
when I entered the town. How my 
guilty, wearied heart beat, as I re- 
cognised the places about me! [I 
drew my bonnet over my face—fear- 
ful lest, disguised as I was, I should 
by ‘any chance be recognised—and 
skulked, like a thief, towards the 
street in which our house stood. I 
was often obliged to stop and lean 
against the walls and railings, to rest 
my aching limbs. At length I neared 
the dreaded spot. Ilooked—I strained 
my eyes, till they ached. Alas! what 
was once our house, was now a shop, 
newly painted, with a strange name 
in great glaring gold letters over the 
bow-window. Oh my God! what 
feelings shot through my quivering 
heart at that moment !|—I sate down 
upon the wet steps of a house near- 
ly opposite. I wrung my hands—I 
bit my lips with the intensity of my 
anguish—for I was afraid of alarm- 
ing the yet sleeping neighbourhood 
with a shriek. At length an old man 
came slowly past, leading a horse. 
I asked him, with a faltering voice, 
where Mrs —— (my mother) lived ? 
He was deaf—and I was obliged to 
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shout the name into his ear—though 
the effort seemed to exhaust all the 
little breath I had. 

«“ ¢ Oh—Mrs —— ?—why—let me 
see! Her whose daughter ran off 
with the officer some time since ?” 

“ I nodded, though my eyes could 
no longer distinguish the person I 
was speaking to. 

“* Why—poor old lady—she’s been 
dead this year and a half’—— 

“heard no more. I did not faint— 
I did not fall—I did not utter a sound 
—but while he was speaking, walk- 
ed away steadily and rapidly. My 
body seemed to swell as I went on. 
I felt as if I hardly touched the 
ground. Strange lights were before 
my eyes. My head seemed whirling 
round and round. AsI walked in 
this strange way, a coach passed me. 
I stopped it—found it was going up 
to London, and got on at once. 

“ * Going all the way up to London, 
young woman?” said the gruff guard. 

“ I told him I was—and spoke nota 
word more, till we reached the coach- 
office in London. I had no money 
about me except a shilling or two, 
and the fare was a pound. They 
helped me off the coach; and when 
they found I could not pay my fare, 
abused me dreadfully—called me an 
impostor—and handed me over to a 
constable, who took me to the police- 
office as a swindler. The magistrate, 
who was just leaving, soon disposed 
of the case. The coachman made his 
charge; and the magistrate sternly 
enquired how I dared to act so dis- 
honestly ? I fell down on my knees, 
scarce knowing where I was, or what 
I was —- He looked hard at me, 
and seemed to pity me. 

“Ts it worth while to press for 
sentence on such a wretched crea- 
ture as this ?’ he said, and flung me 
a small piece of silver. I fell down 
at full length on the floor, with a 
faint scream ; and was, in an hour or 


two, sent off to the hospital. There I 


lay for six weeks, ill of a brain fever, 
which had.several times nearly put 
an end to my wretched existence. 
When I was discharged, I had no- 
thing to put on, and no home to go 
to. At the same time, another young 
woman left the hospital; who, see- 
ing my utter destitution, invited me 
home with her, for at least a day, till 
I could turn myself about. She con- 
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ducted me to a regular house of in- 
famy ! I wrote immediately to a gen- 
tleman, who had promised to send 
me money whenever I asked him. 
It was my first application, and was 
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successful. He sent me L.10 imme- 
diately, begging me not to write to 
him any more.—Shall I go on! 

“ With part of this sum, I purchased 
gay clothes, and commenced—yes, 
the accursed life of a common pros- 
titute! I seemed altogether changed 
since my visit to » and my 
illness in the hospital. My poor 
mother now dead—murdered—mur- 
dered by her vile daughter—I had 
scarce a relation in England that I 
knew of. Society, I was shut out 
from for ever. I lived in a state of 
mind that I cannot describe ; a sort 
of calm desperation—quite indiffer- 
ent what became of me—often wish- 
ing that I might drop down dead in 
the streets. I seldom passed three 
hours in the day sober; every far- 
thing of money I could procure was 
instantly changed for the most scorch- 
ing spirits! But I will not torture 
you with describing the life I led for 
a year after this; it was that of a de- 
vil! A few things, however, I may 
mention. AsI was standing at the box- 
entrance of the theatre one night, in 
company with several other women 
like myself, I unexpectedly saw 
Captain ——, handing a splendid- 
ly-dressed lady out of a carriage. 
Without my wishing it—before, in- 
deed, I was aware of it, his eye fell 
upon me, and he knew me. He turn- 
ed ghastly pale ; and was obliged to 
return back into the carriage with 
the lady, his wife I suppose, and 
drive home. Perhaps he thought I 
should make myself known; but no 
—I turned fainter far than he, and 
staggered away te some steps, on 
which I sate down to recover my- 
self. By means of a Court Guide, 
which, by some accident or other, 
found its way into my hands, I soon 
afterwards found out where he lived. 
I often went, late at night, when it 
was dark and wet, so that no one 
seemed likely to be stirring, and pa- 
ced to and fro before the large 
house where he lived, with feelings 
none can tell. How often has my 
heart’s fluttering half-choked me, 
while I have listened to the sound of 
the piano in the drawing-room !, No 
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doubt, pe I, his wife is playin 
to him, and he is leaning on the sofa 
looking at her fondly ! Oh ! the hours 
—the nights I have passed in this 
wretched way! I thought myself 
more like a fiend haunting him, than 
any thing human. And yet, dread- 
fully as he had injured me, I would 
have died before I could have an- 
noyed him! And, Doctor, I have 
done the same often towards ano- 
ther house in London. There, also, 
have I paced for hours—bitter hours 
—and that house was yours!’ She 
burst into tears, and was several mi- 
nutes before she could resume her 
narrative. I suggested that I would 
hear her proceed with her history at 
some future day—but she told me it 
was now nearly over. At length she 
resumed. 

“T once walked several streets af- 
ter you and Mrs ——, and felt as 
if I could have kissed the ground 
you walked on. I dared not draw 
near, lest I should pollute you—lest 
I might, horrid creature, be seen and 
recognised; and when I lost sight of 
you, I had nothing for it but to hurry 
home, and drown my agony in drink. 
Did you never hear of my elopement, 


Doctor, before now ?” she enquired . 


abruptly. I answered that I had not ; 
that, as the air did not suit my wife, 
we never wentagain to ——; and that 
after she and Miss Edwards had 
ceased corresponding, the pressure 
of domestic and professional engage- 
ments prevented our enquiring after 
her. She sighed, and proceeded. 
“T have often seen in places of 
amusement, and in the streets, some 
of the persons to whom Captain 
—— introduced me in France, but 
they either could not, or would not, 
recognise me—and I never attempt- 
ed to remind them of me. At length, 
however, even liquor was insuffi- 
cient to keep up my spirits. I wan- 
dered about the streets—I herded 
with the horrible wretches about me 
—as if I was only half aware of what 
I did and where I was. I would have 
lived alone—but I dared not! The 
most dreadful thoughts assailed me. 
The guilt of my past life would often 
gleam back upon me in a way that 
almost drove me mad, and I have 
woke a whole house with my moan- 
ings! To occupy my thoughts, when 
obliged to be alone, I used to send 
for the papers, in one of which, while 
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carelessly casting my eyes over the 
list of deaths, I saw the name of my 
cousin, by which I knew at once that 
I was entitled, as I told you before, 
to the sum of L.3000. I instantly de- 
termined never to touch it—never to 
apply for it. I felt I had no business 
with it; that the dead would shake 
in their graves if I stretched out my 
hands towards it. Once I saw my 
name at the head of an advertise- 
ment, stating that by applying some- 
where or other I should hear of 
something to my advantage! I had 
resolved, in my own mind, to leave 
the whole, when I died, to a parti- 
cular charity, on condition that they 
would not allow my name to be 
known. You can guess the charity 
I mean, Doctor?” She paused, as if 
waiting for an answer. 

“The Magdalen Hospital,” said I, 
in a low tone. 

“Yes,” she replied with a sigh— 
* but to return, Doctor, let me now 
tell you of a dreadful circumstance, 
marking indeed the hand of Provi- 
dence, which occurred only about 
six months before the period when 
you first saw me at Court. 
As I was walking about five o’clock 
in the afternoon, in Oxford Street, 
miserable as I always was, both at 
home and abroad, I heard a sudden 
shout of alarm in the street; an 
on turning round, saw every thi 
clearing hastily out of the way of a~ 
horse galloping along like lightning 
towards where I stood, its rider evi- 
dently almost falling from his seat. 
AsI stood near one of the cross- 
streets, the horse suddenly shot past 
me, round the corner, and, frightful to 
tell, in the act of turning round, swift 
as light, being, I suppose, startled by 
some object or other, threw its un- 
fortunate rider over its head with 
stunning force against a high iron 

ump, and galloped off faster than 
iets. A crowd of course collected 
instantly about the sufferer; and I 
could not belp joining it, to find out 
whether or not the gentleman was 
killed. The crowd opened suddenly 
in the direction where I stood, ma- 
king way for two men who were 
carrying their stunned and bleeding 
burden to a doctor’s shop ¢élose by. 
He was quite motionless, and the 
blood pouring from his head. The 
sight made me, you may suppose, 
sick and faint, but”—She paused— 
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“ Doctor,’ she continued with a 
p, her face blanching with the 
recollection, “a glance at the coun- 
tenance, half covered with blood 
though it was, shewed me the fea- 
tures of Captain ———!” Here Miss 
Edwards again became exceedingly 
agitated, trembling from head to 
foot, and continuing deadly pale. I 
also felt deeply shocked at the inci- 
dent she had been telling. At length, 
in a broken andrather indistinct tone, 
she proceeded, “I shrieked at the 
spectacle, and swooned, and was 
helped by some bystanders to an ad- 
joining shop, which it was nearly an 
hour before I could leave, ina hack- 
ney-coach, for my lodgings. I never 
recovered the shock of that terrible 
occurrence. The next day’s news- 
aper, which you may believe I 
ht with sickening apprehension, 
announced that Captain —— had 
been killed on the spot, and that his 
heart-broken widow was within on- 
ly a few days of her confinement. 

“ The moment I recognised the 
bleeding body as I have told you, a 
strange pain shot across my breast. I 
felt—I knew it was my death-stroke— 
I knew I had not long tolive—that the 
destroyer and his victim would soon 
be once more within the dreadful sight 
of each other !—My health and spirits 
— if it is not a mockery to call them 
such, soon broke down altogether 3 
every night was I scared with the 
spectre of Captain ——, every day 
tortured with the recollections of his 
bleeding corpse, and the horrid as- 
sociations of my past and present 
guilt !—Unable to follow my foul, 
revolting line of life as before, I 
wandered like a cursed spirit, from 
one house of infamy to another, each 
worse than the former,—frequently 
beaten with cruel violence, half- 
starved, and sometimes kicked out of 
doors into the street, because—I 
would not work !—Twice have I been 
dragged disgracefully before a ma- 

istrate, on false accusations of rob- 

ing the vile wretch that owned the 
house in which I lived !—I have 
lodged in places that were filthier 
than hog-sties ; I have heard robber- 
ies planned—and have listened with 
silent horror to schemes for entrap- 
ping the innocent of both sexes to 
their destruction. Once—once only 
I dared a whisper of remongtrance— 
and it earned mea blow from the old 
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Jewess with whom I lived, that 
stretched me senseless on the floor 
amid the laughter and derision of 
the wretches around us. Pressed 
by horrid want, I have plied the de- 
testable trade I exercised—and been 
compelled to smile and caress those 
who chose to call for me—to drink 
with them—at the moment when my 
heart was dying within me! when I 
felt that consumption was working 
deeper and deeper into my vitals! 

“ About three weeks before yousaw 
me, I happened to be prowling about 
the streets, when my haggard ap- 
pearance struck a gentleman who 
was passing by on horseback. He 
eyed me earnestly for some moments, 
and then suddenly dismounted, and 
gave his horse into the hands of his 
servant. He had recognised me— 
spite of the dreadful alteration in 
my appearance—told me he had 
known me in what he called, alas! my 
* earlier and better days’—and I re- 
cognised in him the nobleman for 
whose company I had quitted Cap- 
tain———! He could hardly speak 
for the shock he felt. At length he 
uttered a word or two of commise- 
ration—and taking out a bank-note 
from his pocket-book, which I after- 
wards found was for twenty pounds 
—he gave it me, telling me to look 
after my health—and, a little agita- 
ted, I thought, left me, as if ashamed 
to be seen for an instant speaking 
with such a wretched object as my- 
self !—I, who had L.3000 and more 
at my command, accepted the charity 
—the bitter charity of this gentleman, 
with sullen composure—or resigna- 
tion—as I thought; fancying, that 
by so doing, I was, in a@ manner, 
atoning for theenormity of my crimes. 
Atthe moments of my uttermostneed, 
when fainting beneath the agonies of 
starvation—lI felt a savage pleasure 
in thinking how much money I had 
within my reach, and yet refused toe 
touch !—Guilty—ignorantcreature— 
as if this could be viewed with satis- 
faction by Hit—Him whom I had 
most offended! With the help of 
this L.20, which I was afraid to trust 
myself with in the house where I then 
resided, for fear of being robbed— 


perhaps murdered by those about 

me, I went over toa distant part of 

the town, and took u | residence 
] 


Ps 


—I forget how—in the filthy 
from which you rescued me, 
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not been there a week, when I took 
to my bed, finding it impossible to 
drag my aching—my trembling limbs 
more than a few steps atatime. I 
felt that death had at last got his 
cold arms completely around me; 
and, partly in despair—partly under 
an influence I knew not how to re- 
sist—kind, inestimable Doctor, I sent 
off the line which brought you like 
an —_ of mercy to my bedside !— 
My life at that place, though for so 
short a period, was a perpetual Hell 
—worse, I found—far worse than 
any I had before known. 

“ Why did not I, you may ask, with 
the L.20 I have been speaking of, 
seek out a decent and virtuous place 
of residence? I can only answer— 
ask the Devil—the Devil that never 
once left me! Guilty myself, I went 
naturally to the scenes of guilt: I 
could not—I dared not go to any 
other '—And suppose I had taken 
lodgings at a place of good character | 
—that such people would have re- 
ceived a wretch such as I too plainly 
appeared—what was I to do when 
the L.20 was gone ?—No—I prefer- 
ted keeping in the black waters of 
pollution, till they closed over me! 
ButI was saying how dreadfully I was 
treated in the last house to which I 
removed, and where you found me. 
When too late, I discovered that it was 
a noted house of call for—thieves, in 
addition to its other horrors ; and the 
scenes I was compelled to witness, 
I cannot attempt to describe !— 
Would you believe it, Doctor ?>— 
one morning, the woman who called 
at your house actually struck me 
upon the mouth, till the blood gushed 
out, because I told her I was too ill 
to get out of bed and accompany the 
rest of her wretched flock to some 
place of low entertainment !—I sub- 
mitted to it all, however, as to pur- 
gatory—thinking I might as well die 
there as any where else |—Believe 
me, Doctor—in my ignorance, my 
blindness to the horrors of hereafter 
—TI looked on death, and longed for 
it—as a worn-out traveller looks out 
for the place of his evening’s rest! 
I expected to find in the grave, the 
peace, the quiet, the forgetfulness 
which the world denied me: and as 
for any thing. beyond, my mind had 
grown unable to comprebend the 

joughts of it—to understand any 

about it, But from this long 
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and dismal dream—this trance of 
~ and horror—the Providence of 

0 PP mina 

Miss Edwards here paused, and 
languidly drew her handkerchief 
over her face, which shewed me, 
alas, by its colour and expression, 
how much she was exhausted. While 
I was ae to her, in as kind a 
tone of sympathy as my emotion 
would admit of—for I need hardly 
say how I felt overcome with her 
long and melancholy narrative—she 
fainted. Though I used every known 
means, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, to recall her to consciousness, 
they seemed of no avail : and greatly 
alarmed, I summoned in the nurse, 
and the apothecary. As the latter 
entered, however, she slowly opened 
her eyes, and a sigh evidenced the 
rétarn of consciousness. I continued 
by her side for nearly an hour longer, 
speaking all the soothing things my 
heart could devise—imploring her 
not to harrow herself with useless 
recollections of the past. 

‘* But—what a wretch—what a 
monster must you think me, Doctor !” 
she exclaimed, faintly, averting her 
face. “Is not the air I breathe, pol- 
lution ?” 

“Eleanor, Eleanor! The Redeemer 
of the world said not so to the trem- 
bling one that washed his feet with 
her tears.” The poor girl, over- 

owered with the recollection, sob- 
Bed hysterically several times, and 
clasped her hands in an ecstasy of 
emotion—murmuring, but so indis- 
tinctly I could scarce catch the 
words—* He said—go in peace !” 

* * * * 

“ That blessed history,” she con- 
tinued, when a little recovered, “ is 
all that makes life tolerable to me. 
I cling to it, as an earnest of the 
pardon of Heaven! Oh, it was writ- 
ten for me—for the guiltysuchasme . 
—I feel, I know it was !—Oh! world, 
cruel world—I can bear your scorn ! 
I can bear the finger of contempt 

ointed at me! I can submit to 
9m you curse me—I turn from you 
my eyes—I look to Him,.I listen 
only to Him that looked on Mary, 
and forgave her !” 

* Well, Eleanor, such thoughts 
as these are sent to you from 
heaven !. He you speak of has 
heard, and answered you !—But 
I must not stay here, I see your 
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feelings are, too. much excited ;. they, 
will injure you... You. must be. got 
into bed immediately—and, if. you 
wish it, the chaplain shail read.a 
prayer beside you! Farewell, Elea- 
nor, till to-morrow! May your 
thoughts this night be of happier 
hue! Sleep—sleep easier, breathe 
freely, now that so black a burden 
has been removed from your 
feelings !” 

She uttered not a word, but grasp- 
ed my hand with affectionate ener- 

y, and kissed it. I returned home, 
Filed with mournful recollections of 
the sad story I had heard, and hum- 
ble hopes that the mercy of Heaven 
might yet beam brightly upon the 
short period that was allotted her 
upon the earth! The next day, as 
indeed I anticipated, I found. Miss 
Edwards in a very low depressed 
frame of mind, suffering the re-action 
consequent upon excitement, Poor 

irl, she would not be persuaded. but 
that I only forced myself to_see her, 
from a sense of duty ; that her touch, 
her presence, was intolerable ;, that 
what I had listened to of her,confes- 
sion, had made me despise her... , 

“ Oh!” she exclaimed, with bitter 
emotion, ‘“ how I abhor and “% 
myself for haying told you so. much ; 
for having so driven from.me,my 
only friend!” Not all my most, so- 
lemn assurances availed to convince 
her how deeply she was, mistaken. 
She shook her head and wrung her 
hands in silent wretchedness. She 
eyen despaired of the mercy of Hea- 
ven. All this, however, I saw, was 
only a temporary mood of feeling, 
which I hoped would shortly disap- 
pear. She would not allow me, but 
with difficulty, to shake hands with 
her on leaving. Her whole frame 
shrunk from me as she exclaimed,— 
* Oh, touch me not!” To my great 
regret, and even astonishment, she 
continued in this, melancholy hu- 
mour for a whole week, till I accu- 
sed myself of imprudenceand cruelty 
in suffering her to tell me her his- 
tory. My. wife,on her retum to,Lon- 
don, called upon her; and,;her ,cor- 
diality and affection a little re-gssu- 
red she sorrow-smitten sufferer, and ; 


had far more effect than all the me-, r. 


dicine | of. the Dispensary, ,and., the 

physicians there could 4 for her..,.,,, 
We supplied her, at her.own ear; 

nest wish, with @ little employment, 


to divert her:.mipd fromecepreping, 
upon her already Jagerated:feelingas 
She worked.at small articles.ef sew. 
ing, embroidery, &c., &c., which: were; 
afterwards taken, at her, desinestoae 
charitable bazaar in the neighbour) 
hood. The interest taken in hetense? 
by the other medical attendants atshe| 
Dispensary, wasalmostasgreat as that; 
I felt myself.. All that our unitedhexe 
erience could suggest, was auxious, 
y done for her. Every.symptom off 
danger was anxiously waited: fory 
watched, and, with the blessing of 
Providence, expelled, . All. the nous 
rishment she was capable. of recei- 
ving, was given her_in the, most,in« 
viting frame. My wife; the. chap.; 
lain, myself, and the resident apo. 
thecary, were frequent visitors, for, 
the purpose of keeping her spiritsin 
cheerful and various exercise ;;and, 
with the aid of Heaven, these com- 
bined efforts proved emimently,suc- 
cessful... Lhave very rarely,.in. the 
case of consumption,. known.a. pax 
tient recover from such.a. hopeless 
degree, of bodily aud mental pros: 
tration,.so satisfactorily,as, Miss.4d.; 
wards. ,Her. whole. nature, indeed, 
seemed changed; her gentle, cheer-; 
ful, graceful .piety—if, | may.-he ale 
lowed. the expression—made piety, 
lovely, indeed... Not that. she -gave; 
way, to what is too often found to be 
the exacerbations arising from mere 
superstition, acting upon weakened 
powers; that she affected what,she 
did not feel, and uttered the sickening 
language of cant or hypocrisy. There 
was a Jowliness, a simplicity,,a fer- 
vour, a resignation about her, that 
could spring from sincerity alone! 
The chaplain had given her.a.copy. 
of the incomparable—the almost-di- 
vine “ Saints’. Rest” of Baxter. 
Morning, noon, and night, did.she, 
ponder over its pages, imbibing their, 
chastening, hallowing, glorify ing/spir, 
rit; and would often lay dowm)the! 
book in a kind of transport, her fea, 
tures glowing ,with an, expression | 
that rivalled my, recollections of, her| 
former, beauty) *. Fy gear qu amis 
She. was,soon, able to fearthe mo- 
tion. of a ney+coach, and, attend- 
ed by, het. faithful, nurse,) took seve- 
ae t.the, airiest parts..of 
the, sub ne Lay po recovery 
fo DY, 


was m the most. ratifying 
SINE ,. 0) manency. OW » dy: 
heart Yeape with joy, alter,so,long, 


(Dee. 
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painful, and anxious, often hepeless, her, absolutely. I inserted in the 
an attendance on her, te enter her newspapers such an advertisement 
neatly-arr room, and see her, as I spoke of, and it was answered 
not stretched upon the bed ofagony the next day by the proprietor of 


and death—not turning her pale face 
to the wall, her soul filled with 
frightful apprehensions of an infinite- 
ly more ‘rightful hereafter, but sit- 
ting “ clothed, and in her right 
mind,” reading, beside the window, 
or walking to and fro, supported 
by the nurse, her figure, elegant 
and beautifully moulded, yet pain- 
fully slender, habited in a neat dark 
dress; for “ white,” she said with a 
sigh, “ she was now unworthy to 
wear,” —white—-the vesture of the 
innocent! With what honest pride, 
too, did the nurse look at her,—her 
affectionate heart overjoyed at wit- 
nessing a recovery her own unwear- 
ied attentions had so materially con- 
duced to ensure ! 

Finding Miss Edwards’s convales- 
cence so encouraging and steady, I 
proposed to her, seriously, to make 
claim, through a respectable solici- 
tor, to the property she was entitled 
to, and employ a part of it in enga- 
ging a small cottage, a few miles 

rom town, before the beautiful sum- 

mer-weather passed away. I sug- 
gested my advertising in the news- 
papers for such a place as we want- 
ed, to be engaged from year to year, 
ready furnished; adding, that at a 
very trifling cost, the nurse could be 
prevailed on to accompany and at- 
tend upon her. 

“ Come, Eleanor, now, what pos- 
sible rational objection can you have 
to all this ?” I enquired, finding she 
listened to my proposal in serious- 
ness and silence. 

“ Only,” she replied, with a sad, 
sweet smile, “ pe that it would 
make me too—too happy!’ Matters 
were soon arranged. A respectable 
suliciter was duly instructed to put 
her in the proper way of obtaining 
what was due to her. There was 
little difficulty in doing so. The so- 
licitor of her uncle, when written to, 
came up yetown, acknowledged her 
right, and recognised her in a mo- 
ment, though he had delicacy enough 
to abstain from any appearance of 
surprise, or unnecessary at 
There was, mp te no obstacle 
on the score of identity; and the 
property was at''once conveyed to 
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precisely such a place as I wanted, 
which, therefore, I at once engaged, 
on Miss Edwards’s belalf, for a year, 
and made arrangements for her im- 
mediate removal thither. Before 
quitting the Infirmary, unknown 
to me, the grateful girl slipped a 
L.50 note—much more than she 
could afford with comfort—into the 
poor-box of the institution; and no 
remonstrance of mine could make 
her recall it. 

I shall not soon forget the day se- 
lected for removing Miss Edwards 
from the Infirmary; and I cannot 
help telling it a little particularly. 
We had a large ap hreng at the 
Dispensary door by eleven o'clock, 
in which were my wife, and two of 
my eldest children, to whom I had 
granted a holiday, for the purpose 
of accompanying us in this happy 
little journey—so different, thank 
God, from a former one! Miss Ed- 
wards, with her nurse, filled up the 
inside, and | rode upon the coach- 
box. Oh, that happy—that bright, 
beautiful morning! That moral har-" 
vest-home! Never did I feel the: 
sun shine so blessedly, the stitiiner='' 
breeze richer, or the country mdré" 
charming. Again I say—that happy 
morning! Heaven! then indeed'was 
thy smile upon us, shedding iité,all - 
our hearts peace and gladness’, ' 
five miles’ drive was such an 
I may never have again— 


ae 


“ When the freshness of heart and of 
feeling were mine, 
As they never again may be!” 


I wonder what the coachman must 
have thought of me? for I could 
scarcely check the exuberant spirits 
which animated me. 

As for Miss Edwards, I learnt from 
my wife that she spoke but little all 
the way. Her feelings could scarce 
content themselves with the silent 
tears which perpetually forced them- 
selves into her eyes—the tears of 
ecstasy. When my wife spoke to 
her, she often could not answer 
her. 

The cottage was very small, but 
sweetly situated, at some little dis- 
tance from the high-road. Its little 

M 
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white walls peeped from amid honéy- 
suckle and jessamine, like a half-hid 
pearl glistening between the folds of 

teen velvet.—As my two children 
trotted on before us with the basket of 
provisions, and my wife and I follow- 
ed, with Miss Edwards between us, 
and the nurse behind, I felt that I was 
living months of happiness in a few 
moments of time. My good wife, 
seeing the difficulty with which Miss 
Edwards restrained her feelings, wo- 
man-like, began to help. her forti- 
tude, by bursting into tears, and 
kissing her. This quite overcame 
the poor girl. As we neared the cot- 
tage, she grew | gpa and paler— 
leaned more and more upon our 
arms—and, as we entered the par- 
lour door, fainted. She soon reco- 
vered, however; and gently disen- 
gaging herself from my wife and the 
nurse, sunk upon her knees, elevated 
her trembling hands towards heaven, 
looked steadfastly upward, in a si- 
lence we all felt too sacred to dis- 
turb; and the tears at length flow- 
ing freely, relieved a heart over- 
charged and breaking with gratitude. 
That was a solemn—a blessed mo- 
ment; and I am not ashamed to ac- 
knowledge, that I felt so overpower- 
ed myself with my feelings, that I 
was compelled to quit the little room 
abruptly, and recover myself pre- 
sently in the garden. 

Sneer, ye ignorant of the human 
heart! Laugh, ye who have never 
known the luxury of being an instru- 
ment chosen by Heaven to assist in 
relieving the wretched, and bringing 
back the contrite mourner to peace 
and happiness; smile, ye whose 
hearts are impervious to the smiles 
of an approving Providence ; sneer, 
I say—smile, laugh on—but away 
from such a scene as this! The 
ground is holy—oh, profane it not! 

My heart is so full with recollec- 
tions of that happy day, that I could 
spend pages over it; but I leave the 
few touches I have given as they 
are. I add nota wht: to the little 
picture I have here sketched, in all 
the humility of conscious imperfec- 
tion. 

We did not quit till about eight 
o’clock in the evening. Miss Ed- 
wards lay on the sofa as we took 
Teave of her, exhausted with the fa- 
tigue and excitement of the day. ~ 
* Doctor, if you should ever write 
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to me,” whispered’ the’ poor girl, ‘ay 
I held her hands in mine; * call this 
— Magdalen Cottage !” 


We paid her frequent visits in her 
new residence, and I found her, on 
each occasion, verifying our most 
anxious hopes of her permanent re. 
covery. The mild summer—the 
sweet country air—a mind more at 
ease, and supported by the consola. 
tions of religion—did wonders for 
her. It was refreshing to one’s feel. 
ings to be with her! She got wor- 
shipped by the few poor in her im. 
mediate neighbourhood—for whom 
she was daily engaged in little offices 
of unassuming charity—and who 
spoke of her always as “ the good 
lady at the cottage.” She was always 
dressed in a simple species of half- 
mourning ; and her pale and interest- 
ing features looked more so, by con- 
trast with the dark bonnet and veil 
she wore. I understand that she 
passed for a widow among the poor, 
and others that concerned them- 
selves with enquiring after her; and 
the nurse—now rather her servant 
—kept up the notion. 

I do not wish to represent Miss 
Edwards as being always, as it were, 
on the stilts of sentiment, or perpe- 
tually in ecstasies—no such thing. 
She was placid, peaceful, humble, 
contented, pious ; and all this is con- 
sistent with a pervading tone of sub- 
dued pensiveness, or even occasional 
sadness. Heart’s ease—sweet flower! 
is not less heart’s ease, because it 
may occasionally bloom in the shade! 





Three years, nearly, did Miss Ed- 
wards reside at Magdalen Cottage, 
as she touchingly styled it; her 
health, though extremely delicate,was. 
on the whole satisfactory. The nurse 
was a perfect treasure toher. I was 
almost tired of expressing to her my 
approbation and thanks. In the be- 
ginning of the second winter, how- 
ever, | regretted deeply to hear from 
her, that Miss Edwards, in coming 
from evening service at the church, 
about a mile off, to which, though 
the weather was most inclement, she 
had imprudently ventured—caugbt 
a severe cold, which soon revived se- 
veral slumbering and startling sy mp- 
toms. She had received, in short, her 
deathblow. Alas! alas! how soon 


‘I began to hear of profuse: night- 
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sweats—-of destructive coughing— 
and all the, other fearful, train of con- 
sumptive symptoms! Her. appear- 
ance, too, soon began to tell of the 
havoc that disease was making with 
her constitution—already too much 
shattered to resist even the slightest 
attacks! I cannot pain the reader 
with dwelling on the early progress 
of her last symptoms. She soon left 
off her daily walks to the poor, and 
very soon took to her bed. Disease 
did indeed stride apace; and by the 
malignant intensity of suffering he 
inflicted, seemed revenging himself 
for his former defeat! The victim 
was indeed smitten ; but it lay calm- 
ly awaiting the stroke of dismissal. 
She bore her last affliction with ex- 
traordinary meekness and fortitude. 
I thought she was really—unaffect- 
edly rejoiced at the prospect of her 
removal. The poor nurse was in- 
finitely the more distressed of the 
two; and the most serious reproofs 
I found necessary, to check the vio- 
lence of her feelings. I must now, 
however, content myself with a few 
hasty entries from my Diary. 
Wednesday, January \8th.—I call- 

ed on Miss Edwards about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and found, 
from the nurse, that she was sitting 
up in bed, hearing three little girls, 
daughters of a neighbouring peasant, 
their catechism. I was remonstra- 
ting in the parlour with the nurse 
for permitting Miss Edwards to act 
so imprudently, when a little girl 
came clattering hastily down stairs 
into the room, with a frightened air, 
saying, “ Come! come!” I hastened 
up, and found that the poor girl had 
fainted in the midst of her pious 
task; and the two terror-struck 
children were standing by in silence, 
with their hands behind them, star- 
ing at the. ghastly paleness and mo- 
tionlessness of their preceptress. 
The book had fallen from her hands, 
and Jay, beside her on the bed. I sent 
the children away immediately, and 
addressed myself to my sweet, suf- 
fering, but imprudent patient, When 
I had succeeded in recoyering her 
from her swoon, the first. words she 
uttered, rere, in a faint tone—* Go 
on, Joye’ --“ My dear. Eleanor— 
Eleanor!-—It’s I,-Docter ——,” said 
1, gently. 

-“ Well, then, you must, try it, 
Mary,” she continued after a pause, 
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in the same soft tone.—* Poor lady ! 
she thinks she’s got the children— 
she’s not sensible,’ whispered the 
nurse, in tears. What a lovely ex- 

ression was there in Miss Edwards’s 
ace, blanched and wasted though it 
was! 

“ I’m afraid, my dear,” she com- 
menced again—her head still run- 
ning on the pious duty from which 
she had been surprised by her 
swoon—* I’m afraid you’ve been 
playing, instead” ——- “ Come, Elea- 
nor,” said I gently. 

“ No, love, I'm better, now! Go 
on—that’s a good girl!” My vinai- 
grette served at length to dispel the 
illusion, With a faint start, she re- 
covered herself. 

* Oh! Doctor ——! Howare you? 
But” — she added, after a pause, 
“ where are the children ?” 

“ They are gone, Eleanor! Really, 
really, my dear, you must not do so 
again! It is much more than your 
strength can bear! Forgive me, 
Eleanor, but I have forbid them to 
come again,” said I, kindly, not per- 
emptorily. She looked at me with 
a little surprise, and in silence. 

“ Poor things!” she at length ex- 
claimed, “ how little they thought it 
was the last time !” 

The tears came into her eyes. 

“ Nurse,” said she softly, “ please 
did you give them the little cakes I 
told you of ?” 

The poor woman shook her head 
in silence. 


* . * . *" 
“ How do you feel to-day, Elea- 
nor ?” I enquired, feeling her pulse. 
“ Very, very weak ; butso happy! 
I am sorry I heard the children, if 
you thought I did wrong—but”—— 
her face brightened, “ He that loved 
little children seemed with me !” 

“ My dear Eleanor, I don’t wish 
to hurt your feelings, but you mis- 
calculate your strength! Indeed, 
indeed, you don’t know how weak 
you are! Now promise me not to 
do so again !” 

“ T will, dear Doctor, I will! For 
my flesh 1s weak! But how is Mrs 
——?” (my wife.) 

“ She is wel], and begs her love 
to you, JI haye, brought with me 
some calves’-foot jelly ; she made it 
herself for you, and hopes you will 
FEN Te soda ov ti 101000 * 
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“ She’s very good to me—very,” 
sobbed, the poor girl. “ lll try to 
take a little this evening. But—I 
shall not want it long, Doctor,” she 
added, with a sad smile; “I am 
going, I hope—to Heaven !” 

She paused. I spoke not. 

“Tf,” she resumed, “ such a poor 
guilty thing as I shall be permitted 
to do so—dear Doctor—I will—I 
will always watch over you and 
your”—— 

_ Her emotions were becoming too 
violent, and I thought it best to take 
my leave, promising to be with her 
the next day. Alas, I saw her sweet 
sad spirit was not long to be exclu- 
ded from that blessed place, “ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest!” Indeed, it 
was hard to part with her! 


January 19th to the 24th inclusive. 

During this interval Miss Edwards 
declined rapidly ; but her sufferings 
never once seemed to shake her firm 
confidence in the mercy of God. 
She was occasionally elevated, part- 
ly through hysteric excitement, to a 
pitch of inspiration; and_ uttered 
such eloquence as I have. seldom 
heard from female. lips. The cler- 
gy man of the parish administered the 
sacrament to her once or twice, and 
it was consolatory, he said, to see 
the spirit in which she received it. 

On one day during this interval, 
my wife (herself indisposed ) aceom- 
panied me to Miss Edwards’s bed- 
side; and the poor, fond, grateful 
girl's feelings got quite uncontrol- 
able. I was obliged to remove my 
wife, almost fainting, from the room ; 
and I fear the shock of that inter- 
view—which I afterwards blamed 
myself much for allowing—hurried 
Miss Edwards more rapidly to her 
end. On one of the days in ques- 
tion, she calmly arranged about the 
disposal of her little property ; lea- 
ving the interest of L.1000 to the 
nurse for her life; L.200 to the poor 
of the parish ; a trifle to me and my 


wife, “ for rings—if they will-wear—- 


them ;” and the rest to the Magda- 
len Hospital, on condition that it was 
given anonymously, and no attempt 
made to discover from what quarter 
it proceeded beyond me. I put the 


whole into the hands of my solicitor, 
and he got her will duly drawn and 
executed, 
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Wednesday, January 25th. ~Miss 
Edwards. was, sweetly. calm..and 
composed on this visit, She. spoke 
to me of her funeral, begging it 
might be in the simplest way possi- 
ble—followed by the nurse, three 
poor women, to whom she bequeath- 
ed black dresses for that purpose— 
and, if “‘ I would honour her poor un- 
worthy dust,” by myself; that there 
should be no name, no plate upon 
the coffin-lid, and no grave-stone in 
the churchyard. She repeatedly and 
solemnly enjoined me to observe her 
wishes in this respect. 

“Let me not leave my stained 
name behind me! No one would 
feel pleasure in seeing it—but, I be- 
lieve—I humbly hope, it is written 
in the Books of Forgiveness above ! 
Let me go gently, and in silence, in- 
to my mother Earth, and be thankful 
for so peaceful a resting-place!””. The 
tone in which she uttered this echoes 
yet in my ear! 

“1 am happy, Eleanor,” said. I, 
much affected—* I am very happy to 
see you so composed in the prospect 
of death! Rely upon it, Heaven is 
very near you.” 

“ Yes—the Friend of Publicans 
and Sinners—I think He will not re- 
fuse to receive me!” she replied, 
the tears dropping from her eyes. 

“ How bright—how clear is all 
before you!” 

In a solemn, slow whisper, she 
Jooked upwards with an air of awful 
confidence in the truth of what she 
was saying, and quoted the sublime 
language of Scripture. “‘I know 
that my Redeemer Jiveth—and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon 
the Earth: And though, after my 
skin, worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh shall I see God!” 

“ Amen, Eleanor !” I exclaimed, 
taking her hand in mine—* we may 
meet again, my love,” said I, but 
paused abruptly. I felt choked. 

“ Oh, Doctor, yes!” she replied, 
with thrilling emphasis, gently com- 

ressing my hand. “ You must not, 
Gmahes I am gone, quite for- 
get me! Sometimes, Doctor, think 
of the poor girl you saved from ruin 
—and believe she loved you!” Our 
tears fell fast. I could not open my 
lips. “I know I am not worthy to 


‘be in your thoughts—but, dear Doc- 


tor! you will be among the last 
thoughts in my heart! Will you~ 
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kiss ‘ine, and promise that you will 
sometimes remember poor Eleanor!” 

Almost blinded by my tears—un- 
able to utter a word—I bent over 
her and kissed her. “God bless 
thee, Eleanor,” I faltered. She spoke 
not, but shook her head with unut- 
terable emotion. I could bear it no 
longer; so 1 faltered that she should 
see meagain within avery few hours— 
kissed her with a second solemn—it 
might be final kiss, and left the room. 
I had ridden half way home before 
I could at all recover my self-pos- 
session. Every time that the pale 
image of Eleanor B—— came before 


me, it forced the tears afresh into ' 


my eyes, and half determined me to 
return instantly to her bedside, and 
continue there till she died, 

Thursday, January 26th—As I 
hurried up, about twelve o’clock, to 
the cottage, I saw an elderly wo- 
man, a stranger, in the act of closing 
the parlour shutters. Then my sweet 
patient was gone! I stepped into the 

arlour. 

“ She is dead, I suppose ?” I en- 
quired with a faltering voice. 

“ Ab, poor, good lady, she is gone ! 
She’s hardly been dead five mi- 
nutes, though! Poor nurse is in a 
sad way about it.” 

At that moment the nurse came 
down stairs, wringing her hands and 
crying bitterly. “ Oh—I wish T had 
died with her! Poor Miss Eleanor 
—I have lost you! I shall never”— 
and she cried as though her heart 
were breaking. 

“T hope she died easily ?” I en- 


quired when she had grown calmer, 


“ Yes—yes, sir! She had been go- 
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ing fast ever since’ you ‘left ‘yéster- 
day, though she ‘tried, ‘poor, dear 
thing! to do ‘something for you 
which she had long been about—and 
—she died with it in her hands!” 

Without uttering a word more, I 
went up into the bedroom. I can- 
not describe the peculiar feelings of 
awe with which I am struck on see- 
ing a very recent corpse—before it 
has been touched—before any thing 
has been stirred or altered in the 
room about it. -How forcibly I felt 
them on the present occasion ! 

“ Did she say any thing before she 
died ?” I enquired of the nurse, as 
we stood watching the remains. 

“ She sighed—and said softly— 
‘Kiss me, nurse!—I’m leaving you!’ 
—and died in a few minutes after, - 
as if she was falling asleep !” replied 
the nurse. 

She lay on her left side, her black 
hair half-concealing her face; and in 
her hand was a sampler, Which she 
had been working at, I found; fre- 
quently during her ilftiess, ‘with a 
view of ee | it given to meé ‘after 
her death—and which was not yet 
finished. I gently disengaged it from 
her insensible- grasp—and let’ the 
reader imagine my feelings, on see- 
ing nothing but the letters— 

* Mary MagpaLex— 
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The other letter of her initials— 
« B.”—the finger of death had pre- 
vented her adding. 

I shall never part with that sam- 
pler till 1 die !—Oh, poor Mary Mag- 
dalen!—I will not forget thee! 
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Cuaprter XVI. 


THE PIRATE'S LEMAN. 


«* When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can sooth her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away ! 


The only art her guilt can cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom, is to die.’’ 


Vicar of Wakefield. 


* Ay Dios, si sera possible que he ya hallado lugar que pueda servir de escondida sepulturaa ls 
carga peseda deste cuerpo, que tan contra mi voluntad sostengo t” 


Tue next morning after breakfast 

I proceeded to Santiago, and landed 
at the custom-house wharf, where I 
found every thing bustle, dust, and 
heat; several of the captains of the 
English vessels were there, who im- 
mediately made up to me, and re- 
orted how far advanced in their 
ading they were, and enquired when 
we were to give them convoy, the 
latest news from Kingston, &e. At 
length I saw our friend Ricardo Cam- 
= going along one of the neigh- 
ouring streets, and I immediately 
made sail in chase. He at once re- 
cognised me, gave me a cordial shake 
of the hand, and enquired how he 
could serve me. I produced two 
letters which I had brought for him, 
but which had been forgotten in the 
bustle of yesterday; they were in- 
troductory, and although sealed, I 
had some reason to conjecture that 
my friend Mr Pepperpot Wagtail had 
done me much more than justice. 
Campana, with great kindness, im- 
mediately invited me to his house. 
“ We foreigners,” said he, “ don’t 
keep your hours; I am just going 
home to breakfast.” It was past 
eleven in the forenoon. I was about 
excusing myself on the plea of ha- 
ving already breakfasted, when he 
silenced me. “ Why, I guessed as 
much, Mr Lieutenant, but then you 
have not lunched ; so you can cal) it 
lunch, you know, if it will ease your 
coascience.” There was no saying 


nay to all this civility, so we stumped 
along the burning, streets, through a 
mile ah houses, large massive build- 
ings, bu 


t very different in externals 


Don Quixote de la Mancha. 


from the gay domiciles of Kingston. 
Aaron Bang, who was with me, whis- 
pered that they looked more like 
prisons than dwelling houses, and he 
was notin this very much out. Most 
of them were built of brick, and plas- 
tered over, with large windows, in 
front of each of which, like the 
houses in the south of Spain, there 
was erected a large heavy wooden 
balcony, projecting far enough from 
the wall to allow a Spanish chair, 
such as I have already described, to 
be placed in it. The front of these 
verandahs was closed in with a row 
of heavy ballustrades at the bottom, 
of a variety of shapes, and by clumsy 
carved woodwork above, which ef- 
fectually prevented you from seeing 
into the interior. The whole hada 
Moorish air, and in the upper part 
of the town there was a Sabbath-like 
stillness prevailing, which was only 
broken now and then by the tinkle 
of a guitar from one of the afore- 
said verandahs, or by the rattling 
of a crazy volante, a sort of covered 
ig, drawn by a broken-kneed, and 
roken-winded mule, with a kiln- 
dried old Spaniard or Doiia in it. 

The lower part of the town had 
been busy enough, and the stir and 
hum of it rendered the quietude of 
the upper part of it more striking. 

A shovel-hatted friar now suddenly 
accosted us, 

“ Senor Campana—ese pobre fami- 
lia de Cangrgo! Lastima! Lasti- 
mal’ 

“ Cangrejo— Cangrejo!” muttered 
I; “ why, it is the very name attach- 
ed to the miniature.” 
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Campana turned to the priest, and 
they conversed earnestly together 
for some moments, when he left him, 
and we again held on our way. I 
could not help asking him, what fa- 
mily that was, whose situation the 
“ padre” seemed so feelingly to be- 
moan. 

“ Never mind,” said he, “ never 
mind; they were a proud family 

- once, but that is all over now—come 
along.” 

“ But,” said I, “ I have a very pe- 
culiar cause of interest with regard 
to this family. You are aware, of 
course, of the trial and execution of 


the pirates in Kingston, the most. 


conspicuous of whom was a young 
man called Federico Cangrejo, from 
whom” 

“ Mr Cringle,” said he, solemnly, 
“ at a fitting time I will hear you re- 
garding that matter; at present I en- 
treat you will not press it.” 

Good manners would not allow me 
to push it farther, and we trudged 
along together, until we arrived at 
Don Ricardo Campana’s door. It 
was a large brick building, plaster- 
ed over, as already described, and 
white-washed. There was a pro- 
jecting stair in front, with a flight 
of steps to the right and left, with 
a parapet wall towards the street. 
There were two large windows, with 
the wooden verandah or lattice pro- 
jecting into the street, on the first 
floor, and on the second a rane of 
smaller windows, of the same kind. 
What answers to our ground floor, 
was level with the street, and was 
occupied by warehouses, filled with 
dry goods, sugar, coffee, hides, and 
a vast variety of miscellaneous arti- 
cles. We ascended the stairs, and 
entered a lofty room, cool and dark, 
and paved with large diamond-shaped 
bricks, and every way desirable for 
a West India lounge, all to the fur- 
niture, which was meagre enough ; 
three or four chairs, a worm-eaten 
old leathern sofa, and a large clumsy 
hard-wood table in the midst. 

There were several children play- 
ing about, little sallow devils, al- 
though, I daresay, they could all of 
them have been furnished with cer- 
tificates of white parentage, upon 
whom one or two negro women were 
hovering in attendance beyond a 
large folding door, that fronted the 
entrance. 
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When we entered, the eldest of 
the children, a little girl of about 
eight years old, was sitting in the 
door-way, playing with a small blue 
toy that | could make nothing of, 
until on a nearer inspection I found 
it to be a live land-crab, which the 
little lady had manacled with athread 
by the foot, the thread being fasten- 
ed to a nail, which was driven into 
a seam of the floor. 

As anarticle of food, I was already 
familiar with this creature, but I had 
never seen a living one before; it 
was in every respect like a sea-crab, 
only smaller, the body being at the 
widest not above three inches across 
the back. It fed without any appa- 
rent fear, and while it pattered over 
the tiled floors with its hard claws, 
it would seize a piece of bread in its 
forceps, and feed itself like a little 
monkey. By the time I had ex- 
changed a few words with the little 
lady, the large door that opened in- 
to the hall on the right hand moved, 
and mine hostess made her appear- 
ance ; a small woman, dressed in a 
black gown, very laxly fitted. She 
was the very converse of our old ship, 
she never missed stays, although I did 
cruelly. 

“ This is my friend, Lieutenant 
Cringle,” said mine host. 

“ A las pies de usted, Senora,” re- 
sponded your humble servant. 

“Tam very glad to see you,” said 
the lady; “ but breakfast is ready ; 
welcome, sir, welcome.” 

The food was not amiss, the coffee 
decidedly good, and the chocolate, 
wherein, if you had planted a tea- 
spoon, it would have stood upright, 
was excellent. After we had done 
with substantials, Dulce, that is the — 
fruit of the guava, preserved, in small 
wooden boxes, (like drums of figs,) 
and made into a kind of jam, was 
Hines on the table, and after mine 

ost and his spouse had eaten a 
bushel of it a-piece, and drank a gal- 
lon of that most heathenish beve- 
rage, cold clear water, the repast was 
considered ended; but after a hearty 
meal, and a pint of claret, I felt ra- 
ther inclined to sit still and expatiate 
for an hour or so, when Campana’ 
roused me, and asked whether or 
not I felt in¢lined to go and look at 
the town. I had no apology, and 
although T would much rather have 


_ sat still, T Tose fo accompany him, 
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when in walked Captain N——., He 
was also kindly received by Don 
Ricardo. 

* Glad of the honour of this visit,” 
said he ia French, with a slight lift of 
the corner of his mouth; “ I hope 
neither you nor your boat’s crew 
took any harm after the heat of yes- 
terday.” 

N—— laughed. 

“ Why, you did beat us very neat- 
ly, Don Ricardo. Pray, where got 
you that canoe? But a lady—Mrs 
Campana, I presume ?—Have the 
goodness to introduce me.” 

The skipper was presented in due 
form, the lady receiving him with- 
out. the least mauvaise honte, which, 
after all, I believe to be indigenous 
to our island. Aaron was next in- 
troduced, who, as he spoke no lingo, 
as I knows of, to borrow Timotheus 
Tailtackle’s. phraseology, but Eng- 
lish, was rather posed in the inter- 
view. 

«“ Tsay, Tom, tell her I wish she 
may live a thousand years. Ab, so, 
that will do.” 

Madama made her congé,and hoped 
* El Senor; tomaria una siento.” 

* Mucho, mucho,’ sung out Bang, 
who meant by that that he was muc& 
obliged. 

At length Don Ricardo came to 
our aid, ,He had arranged a party 
into the country in the morning, and 
invited us all to come back to a ter- 
tulia in the evening, and to take beds 
in his house, he undertaking to pro- 
vide bestias to carry us. 

We therefore strolled out, a good 
deal puzzled what to make of our- 
selyes until the evening, when we 
fell in with one of the captains of the 
English ships then loading, who told 
us that there was a sort of hotel a 
little way down the street, where we 
might dine at two o’clock at the 
table @Whéte. It was as yet. only 
twelve, so we stumbled in to ‘this 
said hotel to reconnoitre, and a sorry 
affair it, was... The public room was 
fitted:with rough wooden tables, at 
which , Spaniards, Americans, and 
Englishmen,.sat, and, smoked, and 
drank, sapguree,, hot punch, or cold 
grog, as best.suited them, and com- 
initted a, vast variety of miscellane- 
ous abominations during. their, pota- 
tions. We were about giving up.all 
thoughts pf the place, and had/tura- 


tr Qua vaveidt 
SO Quis YSwiay 


ed.to go to the door, when in pop- 
ped our friend Don Ricardo. | He 
saw we were somewhat abroad. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ if Imay 


ask, have you aby engagement to, 


dinner ?” ‘ 

“ No, we have none.” 

“ Well then, will you do me the 
honour of partaking of my family 
fare, at three o’clock ? I did not.ven- 
ture to invite you before, because I 
knew you had other letters to de- 
liver, and I wished to leave you 
masters, of your own time.” We 
gladly accepted his kind offer; he 
had made his bow, and was cruising 
amongst the smokers, and punch- 
drinkers, where the blue-coated 
masters of the English merchantmen, 
and American skippers, were hob- 
bing and nobbing with the gingham. 
coated Dons, for the whole Spanish 
part of the community were figged 
out in Glasgow and Paisley ging- 
hams; when the priest, who had at 
tracted our attention in the morning, 
came up to him, and drew. him 
aside. They talked earnestly to- 
gether, the clerico, every now and 
then, indicating by significant nods 
and glances towards us, that we 
formed the burden of. his. song, 
whatever that might be. Campana 
seemed exceedingly unwilling to 
communicate the message, which we 
guessed he had been intreated to 
carry to us, and made one or two 
attempts to shove the friar in propria 
persona towards us, that he might 
himself tell his own story. Atlength 
they advanced together to where we 
stood, when he addressed me. 

“ You must pardon me, lieutenant; 
but as the proverb hath it, ‘ strange 
countries, strange manners; my 
friend here, Padre Oarera, brings a 
message from El Senor Picador 
Cangrejo, one of our magnates, that 
he will consider it an especial faveur 
if you will call on him, either: this 
forenoon or to-morrow.” 

“ Why, who is this Cangrejo, Don 
Ricardo? if he be not the father. of 
the poor fellow 1 mentioned, there 
must be some mystery about him.” 


“ No! mystery,’ chimed in they 


monk); “no mystery, God help us, 
but mucho, mucho, miseria hijo mio; 
much misery, sir, and more impend- 
ing,,and mone to help:saye only’ —— 


He, didinot finish the sentence, but 
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taking off his shovel-hat, and shewing 
his finely turned bald head; he look- 
ed up tosheaven, and erossed him- 
selfj \the!itears’ trickling down his 
wrinkled:cheeks. “ But,” continued 
he, “ you will come, Mr Cringle ?” 

“ Certainly,” said I, “ to-morrow 
I will call, if my friend Don Ricardo 
will be: my guide.” This being fixed, 
we strolled about until dinner time, 
friend ‘Aaron making his remarks re- 
garding the people and their domi- 
ciles with great naiveté. 

“Strange now, Tom, I had expect- 
ed to see little else amongst the slave 
population here than misery and 
starvation ; whereas, so far as I can 
observe, they are all deucedly well 
cared for, and fat, and contented ; 
and from the enquiries I was making 
amongst ‘the captains of the mer- 
chantmen”+~——(“ Masters,’ inter- 
jected Captain N., Master of a mer- 
chantman; -Captain of a  man-of- 
war.”) Well, captains of merchant 
men;—masters, | mean,—I find that 
the: people’ whom they employ are 
generally free; and, farther, that the 
slaves are’ not) more than three’ to 
one; to one free person, 'yet they ex-~ 
porta great deal of produce, Captain 
N.—must'Keep my eyes about me.” 
And‘sovhe did, as will be’ seem ‘by 


and bye. ' But the dinner hour drew’. 


near, and we repaired to Don Ricar- 
do’s, where we found a party of 
eight assembled, and our appearance 
was the signal for the repast being 
ordered in. It was laid out in the 
entrance’ hall. The table was of 
massive mahogany, the chairs of the 
same material; with stuffed bottoms, 
covered with a dingy coloured mo- 
rocco, ‘which might have been red 
once. But devil adish of any kind was 
on the snow-white table cloth when 
we sat down, and our situations, or 
the places we were expected to fill at 
the board; were only indicated by a 
large’ knife and silver fork and spoon 
laid down for each: ‘person. The 
company consisted of Don Rieardo 
Campana, Le Senora Campana, and 
a brother of hisyitwo’ dark ‘young 
men, ‘his’ clerks, and''three young 
women; ladies, or senoras, as I ‘ought 
to have called them, who'were sitting 
80 far back into the shade, atthe dark 
end of ‘the room, when we entered, 
that F- could not-tell what they! were, 
Our hostess was, although 
man, a good-looking dark Spaniard, 
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as dlready thentioned, not*very po- 
lished, but very kind’; and seeing that 
our friend Aaron was the most help- 
less amongst us, she took him under 
her especial care, and made many a 
civilspeech to him, although her hus- 
band did not fail to advertise her, that 
he understood not one word of Spa- 
nish, that is, of all she was saying to 
him. However, he replied to her kind- 
nesses by his never-failing exclama- 
tion of “ mucho, mucho,” and they 
appeared to be getting on extremely 
well. “ Bring dinner,” quoth Don 
Ricardo, “ trae la Comida ;” and four 
black female domestics entered, the 
first with a large dish of pillaffe, or 
fowls smothered in rice and onions ; 
the second with a nondescript me- 
lange, flesh, fish, and fowl apparent- 
ly, strongly flavoured with Brie 
the third bore a dish of jerked beef, 
cut into long shreds, and swimming 
in séba or lard; and’ the fourth bore 
a large dish full of that indescribable 
thing known by those who have read 
Don Quixote, as an olla podrida. The 
sable handmaidens began to circu- 
late round the table, and every one 
helped himself to the dish that he 
most fancied. At length they placed 
them onthe board, and brought mas- 
sive silver salvers, with snow-white 
bread; twisted into strands in the 
baking; like junks of a cable; and 
water jars, and yams nicely roasted 
and wrapped in plantain leaves. 
These were in like manner handed 
round, and then deposited on the 
table, and the domestics vanished. 
We all got on cheerily enough, 
and both the captain and myself were 
finishing] off with the olla podrida, 
with which, it'so happened, we were 
familiar, and friend Bang taking the 
time from us, took heart of grace and 
straightway followed our example. 
There wasapause—rather an irksome 
one from its continuance, so much so 
indeed, ‘that knocking off from my 
moré ‘immediate ‘business of gorgin 
the aforesaid olla podrida, t looke 
up, and’as it so happened, by accident 
towards our friend Bang—and there 


“ he was, manehing and screwing up 


hi# ‘energiés'''td ‘swallow \a large 
mouthful ‘of "the mixture, ‘against 
which his stomach appeared to rebel. 
“ Smollet’s feast after the manner of 


the ee ispered’N—. At 
length ‘he made avigorous éffort'and 


straightway sung out—“ L’eau de 
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vie, Don Ricardibus—some brandy, 
mon ami—for the love of all the re- 
spectable saints in your heathenish 
calendar.” 

Mine host laughed, but the females 
were most confoundedly posed. The 
younger ones ran for aromatic salts, 
while the lady of the house fetched 
some very peculiar distilled waters. 
She, in her kindness filled a glass 
and helped Bang, but the instant he 
perceived the flavour, he thrust it 
away. 

“ Anniseed—damn anniseed—no, 
no — obliged — mucho, mucho—but 
brandy plaino, that is simple of itself, 
if you please—that’s it—Lord love 
you, my dear madam—may you live 
a thousand years though.” 

The pure brandy was administered, 
and once more the dark beauties re- 
appeared, the first carrying a bottle 
of vindegrave, the second one of 
vinotinto, or claret, and the third one 
of Z’eau de vie, for Aaron’s peculiar 
use. These were placed before the 
landlord, who helped himself to half 
a pint of claret, which he poured into 
a large tumbler, and then putting a 
drop or two of water into it, tasted 
it, and sent it to his wife. In like 
manner, he gave a smaller quantity 
to each of the other senoras, when 
the whole female part of the family 
drank our healths in a volley. But 
all this time the devil a thing drink- 
able was there before we males, but 
goblets of pure cold water. Bang’s 
* mucho-mucho” even failed him, 
for he had only in his modesty gota 
thimbleful of brandy to qualify the 
olla podrida. But ina twinkling a 
beautiful long-necked bottle of claret 
was planted at each of our right 
hands, and of course we lost no time 
in returning the unlooked for civility 
of the ladies. Until this moment I 
had not got a proper glimpse of the 
three virgins of the Sun, who were 
seated at table with us. They were 
very pretty Moorish-looking girls, as 
like as pease, dark hair, black eyes, 
clear colourless olive complexion, 
and no stays; but young and elastic 
as their figures were, this was no 
disadvantage. They were. all three 
dressed in black silk petticoats, over 
a sort of cambric chemise, with large 
frills hanging gs pd hay sieny aa 

own, properly so ed, t 
diag oc arms bei wins panne Mar 
with any. clothing heavier. than a 


shoulderstrap. The eldest .was,a 
fine full young woman of about nine. 
teen; the second was more tall, and 
stately, but slighter ; and the young, 
est, was—oh, she was an angel of 
light—such hair, such eyes, and such 
a mouth ; then her neck and bosom— 
“ Oh,my Norah’s gown for me, to rise 
and fall as nature pleases,’ when the 
wearer is, as in the present case she 
was, young and beautiful. They all 
wore a long plain white gauze strap, 
like a broad ribbon, (little Reefpoint 
said they all wore boat pennants at 
their mast heads, ) I don’t know what 
Madam Maradongarcon would call it, 
in their hair, which fell down from 
amongst the braids nearly to their 
heels, and then they replied in their 
magnificent language, when casually 
addressed ms dinner, with so 
much naiveté. We, the males of the 
party, bad drank little or nothing, a 
bottle of claret or so a-piece, and a 
dram of brandy, to qualify a little 
vindegrave that we had flirted with 
during dinner; when our landlord 
rose, wished us a good afternoon, 
and departed to his counting-house, 
saying he would be back by dark, 
leaving the captain and I, and friend 
Bang, to amuse the ladies the best 
way we could, as the clerks had 
taken wing along with their master. 
Don Ricardo’s departure seemed to 
be the signal for all hands breaking 
loose, and a regular romping match 
took place, the girls producing their 

uitars, and we were all mighty 
rolicsome and happy, when a couple 
of padres from the convent of La 
Merced, in their white flannel gowns, 
black girdles, and shaven crowns, 
suddenly entered the hall, We, the 
foreign part of the society, calculated 
on being pulled up by the clericos, 
but deuce a bit; on the contrary, the 
young females clustered round them, 
laughing and joking, while the Seno- 
ra Campana presented them with 
goblets of claret, in which they drank 
our healths, onee, and again, and be- 
fore long they were gamboling about, 
all shaven and. shorn, like a couple 
of three-year olds. Bang had a large 
share of their assiduity, and to see 
him. waltzing with a fine active, and 
what I fancy to be a rarity, a clean- 
looking priest, with his ever recur- 
ring, “mucho, mucho,” was rather 


enternining, ; : 
The. director. of the. postrofiice, 
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and a man who was called'the “ Cor- 
regidor de Tobaco,” \iterally the 
“ corrector of tobacco,” dropped in 
about this time, and one or two 
ladies, relatives of Mrs Campana, 
and Don Ricardo, returning soon 
after, we had sweetmeats, and li- 
queurs, and coffee, and chocolate, and 
a game at monte, and maco, and 
were, in fact, very happy. But the 
happiest day, as well as the most 
miserable, must have an end, and the 
merry party dropped off, one after 
another, until we were left all alone 
with our host’s family. Madama 
soon after took her departure, wish- 
ing us a good night. She had no 
sooner gone, than Bang began to 
shoot out his horns a bit. “I say, 
Tom, ask the Don to let us have a 
drop of something hot, will you, a 
tumbler of hot brandy and water, 
after the waltzing, eh? I don’t see 
the bedroom candles yet.” Nor 
would he, if we had sat there till 
doomsday. Campana seemed to 
have understood Bang, the brandy 
was immediately forthcoming, and 
we drew in’ to the table to enjoy 
ourselves, Bang waxing talkative. 
“ Now what odd names,—why, what 
a strange office it must be for his 
Majesty of Spain to employ at every 
ee a corrector of tobacco; that his 
iege subjects may not be imposed 
on, I suppose—what capital cigars 
this same corrector must have, eh !” 

I suppose it is scarcely necessary 
to mention, that throughout all the 
Spanish American possessions, to- 
bacco is a royal monopoly, and that 
the officer above alluded to is the 
functionary who has the manage- 
ment of it. Don Ricardo, hearin 
something about cigars, took the bint, 
and immediately produced a straw 
case from his pocket, and handed it 
to Bang. 

“ Mucho, mucho,” quoth Bang; 
“ capital, real Havannah.” 

So now, since we had gotten all 
fairly into the clouds, there was no 
saying how long we should have re- 
mained in the seventh heaven—much 
would have depended upon the conti- 
nuance of the supply of brand y—but 
two female slaves presently made 
their appearance, each carrying a 
quatre. I believe I have already 
described this easily rigged couch 
somewhere ; it is a hardwood-ffaitie, 
like what supports the loosé top of 


a laundry table, with canvass stretch- 
ed over the top of it, but in such a 
manner that it can be folded up flat, 
and laid against the wall when not 
in use, while a bed could be imme- 
diately constructed by simply open- 
ing it and stretching the canvass. The 
handmaidens accordingly set to 
work to arrange two beds, or quatres, 
one on each side of the table where 
we were sitting, while Bang sat 
eyeing them askance, in a kind of 
wonderment as to the object of the 
preparations, which were by no 
means new either to the Captain or 
me, who, looking on them as mat- 
ters of course, continued in close 
confabulation with Don Ricardo 
during the operations. 

“T say, Tom,” at length quoth 
Bang, “ are*you to be laid out on 
one of these outlandish pieces of 
machinery—eh ?” 

“ Why, I suppose so; and comfort- 
able enough beds they are, I can 
assure you.” 

“Don’t fancy them much, how- 
ever,” said Bang; “ rather flimsy the 
framework.” 

The servants now very unceremo- 
niously, no leave asked, began to 
clear away all the glasses and tum- 
blers on the table. 

“ Hillo,” said the skipper, casting 
an enquiring glanceat Campana, who 
however did not return it, but, as a 
matter of course apparently, rose, 
and taking a chair to the other end 
of the room, close by the door of an 
apartment which opened from it, 
began in cold blood to unlace, and 
disburthen himself of all his apparel, 
even unto his shirt. 

This surprised us all a good deal, 
but our wonderment was lost on the 
Don, who got up from his seat, and 
in his linen garment, which was 
deucedly laconic, made his formal 
bow, wished us good-night, and 
presenting the reverse of his medal, 
which was extremely picturesque, 
he vanished through the door. By 
this, the ebony ladies had cleared the 
table of the crystal, and had capped 
it with a yellow leather mattress, 
with pillows of the same, both em- 
bossed with large tufts of red silk; 
6n this they placed one sheet, and 
leaving a silverapparatus atthe head, 
they disappeared—* Buenos noches, 
Senores—las camas estan listas.” 

‘Bang had-beén unable to speak 
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from excess of astonishment; but 
the skipper and I, finding there, was 
no help for it, had followed Campa- 
na’s example, and kept pace with 
him in our peeling, so that bythe 
time he disappeared, we were ready 
to topple into our qguatres, which we 
accordingly did, and by this time 
we were both at full length, with 
our heads cased each in one of Don 
Ricardo’s silk night-caps, contem- 

lating Bang’s appearance, as he sat 
in disconsolate mood in his chair 
at the head of the table, with the fag- 
end of a cigar in the corner of his 
cheek. 

“ Now, Bang,” said N——, “ turn 
in, gre let us have a snooze, will 

e ? 

Bang did not seem to like it much. 

*“ Zounds, N , did you ever hear 
of a gentleman being put to bed on 
atable? Why, it must be a quiz. 
Only fancy me dished out, like a 
great calipee in the shell! However, 

ere goes—But surely this is in sorry 
taste ; we had our chocolate a.couple 
of hours ago—capital it was by the 
by—in vulgar Staffordshire china, 
and now they give us silver’——- 

“Be decent, Bang,” cut in the 
skipper, who was by this time more 
than half asleep. “ Be decent, and 
go to bed—that’s a good fellow.” 

* Ah, well’”—Aaron undressed him- 
self, and lay down, and there he was 
laid out, with a candle on each side 
of his head, his red face surmounted 
by a redder handkerchief tied round 
his head, sticking out above the 
white sheet ; and supported by Cap- 
tain N—— and whet one on each 
side. All was now quiet. I got up and 
put out the candles, ss as I fell 
asleep, I could hear Aaron laughing 
to himself—“ dished, and served up, 
deuced like Saint Barts. I was in- 
tended for a doctor, Tom, you must 
know. I hope the Don is not a medi- 
cal amateur; I trust he won’t have 
a touch at me before morning. Rum 
subject I should make, | Possibly he 
may want to practise cutting for the 
stone—he! he!” All was silent for 
some time. 

“ Hillo—what is that 2?” said Aaron 

in, as if, suddenly aroused from 
his slumbers,—“ I say, none of your 
ge (oy 
arge bat was 1g about, 
I could hear him occasionally whir 
near our faces. 
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“ Oh, a bat-—hate bats-+How the 
skipper snores! I hope there be no 
resurrection men in St. Jago, or I shall 
be stolen away to a certainty’ before 


morning. How should | look asa 
skeleton in a glass-case, eh?” 

I heard no more, until, it might be, 
about midnight, when I was awaken- 
ed, and frightened out of my wits, 
by Bang rolling off the table on,to 
my quatre, which he broke in his 
fall, and then we both rolled. over 
and over on the floor. 

“ Murder !” roared Bang. “ Lam 
bewitched and bedevilled. Murder! 
a scorpion has dropped from the 
roof into my mouth, and stung me 
on the nose. Murder! Tom-—-Tom 
Cringle—Captain—N——, my dear 
fellows, awake and send for the doe- 
tor. Oh my wig—oh dear—oh 
dear” —— 

Af this uproar I could hear Don 
Ricardo striking a light, and present- 
ly he appeared with a candle in bis 
hand, more than half naked, with 
La Senora peering through the half- 
opened door behind him. 

“ Ave Maria purissima—what is 
the matter? Where is e/ Senor 
Bang ?” 

“ Mucho, mucho,’ shouted; Bang 
from below the table. “ Send feria 
doctoribus, Senor Richardum. Iam 
dead and t’other thing—help !— 
help!” 

“ Dios guarda Usted,” again eja- 
culated Campana. “ What has be- 
fallen him ?” addressing the skipper, 
who was by this time on his. head’s 
antipodes in bed, rubbing his eyes, 
and in great amazement. 

“ Tell him, my dear N——, thata 
scorpion fell from the roof, and stung 
me on the nose.” 

“ What says he?” 
Spaniard. ’ 

Poor N——’s intellect wasiat this 
time none of the clearest; being:more 
than half asleep, and not. quite so 
sober as a hermit is wont tobe; be- 
sides, he must needs speak Spanish, 
of which he was by no: means ‘mas- 
ter, which led to a very comical blun- 
der... Alacran, in Spanish, means 
scorpion; and Cayman, amalligator, 
mot very similar in sound certainly, 
but the termination being the same, 


enquired the 


che selected. in the hurry the wrong 
j itive 


“ He‘ says,” replied N— in bad 
Spanish, “ that he has swallowed 


‘ 
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an alligator, or something of that sort, 


sir.” °' Then'a loud yawn.’ 

«“ Swallowed a what'?” rejoined 
Campana, greatly astonished. 

No, no,” snorted the captain 
=‘ Tam wrong—he says he has been 
stung by an alligator.” 

“ Stung by an alligator !—impos- 
sible.” 

“ Why, then,” persisted the skip- 

per, “if he be not stung by an alli- 
gator, or if he has not really swallow- 
ed one, at all events an alligator has 
either stung or swallowed him—so 
make the most of it, Don Ricar- 
do.” 
“ Why this is absurd, with all sub- 
mission,” continued Campana; “how 
the deuce could he swallow an alli- 
gator, or an alligator get into my 
house to annoy him ?” 

“ D—n it,” said N——, half tipsy 
and very sleepy, “ that’s his look 
out. You are'very unreasonable, Don 
Ricardo; allthat is the affair of friend 
Bang and the alligator ; my purpose 
is solely to convey his meaning faith- 
Sully’—a loud snore. 

“ Oh,” said Campana, laughing, 
“ T see, [see; I left your friend sobre 
mesa, (on the table,) but now I see 
he is sub rosa.” 

“ Help, good people, help!” roared 
Bang-—“ help, or my nose will reach 
from this to the Moro Castle— 
~ Help!” 

e got him out, and were I to 
live a thousand years, which would 
be a tolerably good spell, I don’t 
think I could forget his appearance. 
His nose, usually the smallest article 
of the kind that [ever saw, was now 
swollen as large as my fist, and as 
purple asa mulberry—the distension 
of the skin, from the venomous sting 
of the reptile—for stung he had been 
by a scorpion—made it semi-trans- 
parent, so that it looked like a large 
blob ‘of currant jelly hung on a peg 
in the: middle of his face, or a gigan- 
tic leech,'gorged with blood, giving 
his visage’ the semblance of some 
grotesque old-fashioned dial, with 
a fantastic gnomon: 

“ A poultice+a poultice—a poul- 
tice, good: people, or I shall present- 
ly be all:nose together;”’—and a poul- 
tice :. was promptly» manufactured 
from mashed apr emre and he was 
putto bed, with his face covered up 
with it, as if an Italian artist tad 

ad ai ——~ boilqet © 2y82 9h” 
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been taking a cast of his beauties in 
plaster of Paris. ¥ 

Inthe application of this said poul- 
tice, however, we had nearly extin- 
guished poor Aaron amongst us, by 
suffocating him outright; for the 
skipper, who was the operating sur- 
geon in the first instance, with me 

or his mate, clapped a whole ladleful 
over his mouth and nose, which, be- 
sides being scalding hot, sealed those 
orifices effectually, and indeed about 
a couple of tablespoonfuls had ac- 
tually been forced down his gullet, 
notwithstanding his struggles, and 
exclamations of “ Pumpkin—bad— 
softened with castor oil—d—n it, 
skipper, you'll choke me”—spurt— 
sputter—sputter—* choke me, man.” 

“ Cuidado,” said Don Ricardo ; 
“Jet me manage”—and he got a small 
tube of wild cane, which he stuck 
into Bang’s mouth, through a hole in 
the poultice cloth, and set a negro 
servant to watch that it did not sink 
into his gullet, as he fell asleep, and 
with instructions to take the poul- 
tice off whenever the pain abated ; 
and there he lay on his back, whist- 
ling through this artificial beak, like 
a sick snipe. ; 

At length, however, all hafids of 
us seemed to have fallen asleep, but 
towards the dawning I was awaken- 
ed by repeated bursts of suppressed 
laughter, and upon looking in the 
direction from whence the sounds 
proceeded, I was surprised beyond 
all measure to observe N—— in a 
corner of the room in his trowsers 
and shirt, squatted like a tailor on 
his hams, with one of the sable dam- 
sels on her knees beside him holding 
a candle, while his Majesty’s Post 
Captain was plying his needle ina 
style and with a dexterity that would 
have charmed our friend Swiee ex- 
ceedingly, and evety now and then 
bending double over his work, and 
swinging his body pies Nn and 
forwards with the water welling from 
his eyes, laughing’ all tlie while like 
to choke himself. ' As for his bronze 
candlestick, 1 thought’ she: d 
have expired on the spot, With 
white teeth glancing like hi 
thé'teats tunning down’ her ¢ beks 
‘as she’ every now ‘and then” capped 
@ “handkérehiéf* on “her ‘mouth ‘t 
smother the uncontrollable uprogti- 
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“ Why, captain, what spree is this?” 
said I. 

* Never you mind, but come here. 
I say, Mr Cringle, do you see him pi- 
ping away there”—and there he was, 
sure enough, still gurgling through 
the wild cane—with his black 
| reampane whose province it was to 

ave removed the poultice, sound 
asleep, snoring in the huge chair at 
Bang’s head, wherein he had estab- 
lished himself, while the candle at 
his patient’s cheek was flickering in 
the socket. 

My superior was evidently bent on 
wickedness. 

“ Get up and put on your trow- 
sers, man.” 

I did so. 

“ Now wait a bit till I cooper him 
—Here my darling”—to the sable 
virgin, who was now on the qui vive, 
bustling about—* here,” said the 
captain, putting out a leg of Bang’s 
trowsers, “ hold you there, my 
dear” 

She happened to be a native of 
Haiti, and comprehended his French. 

oe “ Now hold you that, Mr Crin- 

e.” 

I took hold of the other leg, and 
held it in a fitting position, while 
N—— deliberately sewed them both 





p- 

“ Now for the coat sleeves” — 

We sealed them in a similar man- 
ner. 

“« So—now for his shirt.” 

We sewed up the stem, and then 
the stern, converting it into an out- 
landish-looking pillow-case, and fi- 
nally both sleeves; and last of all, 
we got two live land-crabs from the 
servants, by dint of persuasion and 
a little plata, and clapped one into 
each stocking foot. 

We then dressed ourselves, and 
when all was ready, we got a piece 
‘of tape for a landyard, and made one 
end fast to the handle of a large 

“earthen water-jar, full to the brim, 
which we placed on Bang’s pillow, 
and passed the other end round the 
neck of the sleeping negro, 

“Now get you to bed,” said the 
captain to the dingy handmaiden, 
“and stand by to be off, Mr Cringle,” 

He stepped to Don Ricardo’s bed- 
room door, and tapped loudly. 

* Hillo |” quoth the Don. On this 
hint, like men springing a mine, the 
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last who leave the sap, we spr 

into the street, when the skipper 
turned, and taking aim with a large 
custard apple which he had armed 
himself with, (1 have formerly de- 
scribed this fruit as resembling a 
russet bag of cold pudding,) he let 
fly. Spin flew the apple—bash on 
the blackamoor’s obtuse snout. He 


‘started back, and in his terror and 


astonishment threw a somersault 
over the back of his chair—gush 
poured the water—smash fell the 
pipkin—* murder” roared Bang, 
dashing off the poultice cast with 
such fury that it lighted in the street 
—and away we raced at the top of 
our speed. 

We ran as fast as our legs would 
earry us, fortwo hundred yards, and 
then turning, walked deliberately 
home again, as if we had been out 
taking a walk in the cool morning 
air. 

As we approached, we heard the 
yells of a negro, and Bang high in 
oath. 

“ You black rascal, nothing must 
serve your turn but practising your 
John Canoe tricks upon a gentleman 
—take that, you villain, as a small 
recompense for floating me out of my 
bed—or rather off the table,” and 
the ludicrousness of his couch seem- 
ed to come over the worthy fellow 
once more, and he laughed Joud and 
long—* Poor devil, | hope I have 
not hurt you? here, Quashi, there’s a 
pistole, go buy a plaster for your 
broken pate.” 

By this we had returned in front 
of the house, and as we ascended 
the front stairs, we again heard aloud 
racketing within ; but blackie’s voice 
was now wanting in the row, where- 
in the Spaniard and our friend ap- 
peared to be the dramatis persone 
—and sure enough there was Don 
Ricardo and Bang at it, tooth and 
nail. 

“ Allow me to assist you,” quoth 
the Don. 

“ Oh no—mucho—mucho,” quoth 
Bang, who was spinning round and 
round in his shirt on ope leg, trying 
to: thrust his feot inte his trowsers; 
but the garment was impervious ; 
and after emulating Nobletin a pi- 
rouette, he sat down in despair, We 
appeared—“ Ah, N——, glad to see 
you—some evil spirit has bewitched 
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me, I believeovernight I was stung 
to death by a seorpion—half an hour 
ago 1 was deluged by an invisible 
spirit—and just now when I got up, 
and began to pull on my stockings, 
Lord ! a land-crab was in the toe 
part, and see how he has scarified 
me”—forking up his peg—* I then 
tried my trowsers,” he continued in 
a most doleful tone—* and lo! the 
legs are sealed. And look at my 
face, saw you ever such an unfortu- 
nate? When shall we return to 
Kingston, eh? I can’t stand this work 
long, I assure you.” 

The truth is that our amigo Aaron 
had gotten an awful fright on his 
first awakening after his cold bath, 
for he had given the poor black fel- 
low an ugly blow upon the face, be- 
fore he had gathered his senses well 
about him, and the next moment 
seeing the blood streaming from his 
nose, and ey with the custard- 
like pulp of the fruit with which his 
face was plastered, he took it into his 
noddle that he had knocked the 
man’s brains out. However, we 
righted the worthy fellow the best 
way we could, and shortly after- 
wards coffee was brought, and Bang 
having got himself shaven and dress- 
ed, began to forgetal| his botherations. 
But before weleftthe house, Madama, 
Don Ricardo’s better-half, insisted 
on anointing his nose with some 
mixture famous for reptile-bites ; his 
natural good-breeding made him sub- 
mit to the application, which was 
neither more nor less than an in- 
fusion of indigo and ginger, with 
which the worthy lady painted our 
friend’s face and muzzle in a most 
ludicrous manner—it was heads and 
tails between him and ag ancient 
Briton. Reefpoint at this moment 
appeared at the door with a letter 
from the merchant captains, which 
had been sent down to the corvette, 
regarding the time of sailing, and 
acquainting us when they would be 
ready. While Captain N. was 
perusing it, Bang was practising Spa- 
nish at the expense of Don Ricardo, 
whom he had boxed in a corner ; but 
all his Spanish seemed to be scraps 
of schoolboy Latin, and I noticed 
that Campana had the greatest diffi- 
culty in keeping his countenance. 
At length Don Ricardo approached 
us—* Geathennte, I have laid out a 
little plan for the day ; it is my wife’s 
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saint’s-day, and a holiday in the fa- 
mily, so we propose going to a cof- 
fee property of mine about ten miles 
from Santiago, and staying till morn- 
ing— What say you?” 

chimed in—* I fear, sir, that I 
shall be unable to accompany you, 
even if Captain N should be 
good enough to give me leave, as I 
have an errand to do for that un- 
happy young fellow that we spoke 
about last evening—some trinkets 
which I promised to deliver; here 
they are”—and I produced the mi- 
niature and crucifix. 

Campana winced—* Unpleasant, 
certainly, Lieutenant” said he. 

“ IT know it will be so myself, but 
I have promised” 

“ Then far be it from me to induce 
you to break your promise,” said the 
worthy man. “ My son,” said he, 
gravely, “ you must have noticed a 
friar draw me aside more than once 
yesterday—he is confessor to Don 
Picador Cangrejo’s family, and his 
object was to obtain an interview 
with you, for it is known that you 
were active in capturing the unfor- 
tunate men with whom young Fe- 
derico Cangrejo, his only son, was 
leagued. Oh that poor boy! Had 
you known him, gentlemen, as I 
knew him, poor, poor Federico !”” 

“ He was an awful villain, how- 
ever, you must allow,” said the cap- 
tain. 

“ Granted in the fullest sense, my 
dear sir,” enjoined Campana; “ but 
we are all frail, erring creatures, and 
he was hardly dealt by. He is now 
gone to his heavy, heavy account, 
and I may as well tell you the poor 
boy’s sad story at once. Had you 
but seen him in his prattling infan- 
cy, in his sunny boyheod! He was 
the only son of a rich old father, 
an honest but worldly man, and of 
a most peevish, irascible temper. 
Poor Federico, and his sister Fran- 
cisca, his only sister, were often 
cruelly used; and his orphan cou- 
sin, my sweet god-daughter, Maria 
Olivera, their playmate, was, if any 
thing, more harshly treated ; for al- 
though his mother was and is a 
most excellent woman, and always 
stood between them and the old 
man’s ill temper, yet at the time I 
speak of she had returned to Spain, 
where a long period of ill health 
detained her for upwards of three 
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years. Federico by this, time was 
nineteen years of age, tall, handsome, 
and accomplished, beyond all the 
youth of his rank and time of life in 
Cuba: But you have seen him, gen- 
tlemen, in his extremity, it is true; 
yet, fallen as he was, I mistake if 
you thought him a common man. 
For good, or for evil, my heart told 
me he would be conspicuous, and [ 
was, alas the day! too true a pro- 
phet. His attachment to his cousin, 
who, on the death of her mother, had 
become an inmate of Don Picador’s 
house, had been evident to all but 
the purblind old man for along time ; 
and when he did discover it, he im- 
peratively forbade all intercourse 
between them, as, forsooth, he had 
projected a richer match for him, 
and shut Maria up in a corner of his 
large mansion. Federico, haughty 
and proud, could not stomach this, 
He ceased to reside at his father’s 
estate, which had been confided to 
his management, and began to fre- 
quent the billiard-table, and monte- 
tables, and taverns, and in a thou- 
sand ways gave, from less to more, 
such unendurable offence, that his 
father at length shut his door against 
him, and turned him, with twenty 
doubloons in his pocket, into the 
street. 

“ Friends interceded, for the feud 
soon became public, and, amongst 
others, I essayed to heal it; and with 
the fond, although passionate father, 
I easily succeeded ; but how true it 
is, ‘ that evil communication cor- 
rupts good manners!’ I found Fe- 
derico, by this time, linked in bands 
of steel with a junto of desperadoes, 
whose calling was any thing but 
equivocal; and implacable to a de- 

ree, that, knowing him as I had 
nown him, I had believed impos- 
sible. But, alas, the human heart is 
indeed desperately wicked. I strug- 
gled long with the excellent Father 
Carera to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion, and thought we had succeeded, 
as Federico was induced to return 


to his father’s house once more, and. 


for many days and weeks we all 
flattered ourselves that he ‘had re- 
formed; until one morning, about 


four months ago, he was discovered 


coming dut of his cousin’s ‘room 
abous the diiatng 
whotiniiediately ¢ 
veil ih wa, 
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sued, Poor. Maria rushed .owt and 
threw herself, at.,her, uncles feet, 
The old man, in a transport, of fury, 
kicked her on the face as, she lay 
prostrate; whereupon, God help me, 
he was felled to the earth by his 

own flesh, and bone, and blood—by 
his abandoned son, The rest.is soon, 
told ;—he joined the, pirate vessels 
at Puerto Escondido, and, from hig 
daring and reckless intrepidity, soon 
rose to command amongst them, and 
was proceeding in his infernal, ca- 
reer, when the God whom he had so 
fearfully defied at length sent him to 
expiate his crimes on the scaffold,” 

“ But the priest,” said I, much ex- 
cited—*“ he who has twice fastened 
on you, what does he want with 
me ?” 

“ True,” continued Don Ricardo, 
“he is the very Padre Carera of 
whom I spoke, and brought a joint 
message from his, poor mother, and 
sister, and—and, oh my darling god- 
child, my heart-dear Maria” —— And 
the kind old man wept bitterly., I 
was much moved. 

“ Why, Mr Cringle,” said N-—, 
“if you have promised to. deliver the 
trinkets in propria persona, there’s an 
end, take leave—nothing doing down 
yonder—send Tailtackle for clothes. 
Mr Reefpoint, go to the boat, and 
send up Tailtackle; so go you must 
to these unfortunates, and we shall 
then start on our cruise to the Cof- 
fee Estate with our worthy host.” 

“ Why,” said Campana, “ the fa- 
mily are in the country; they live 
about four miles from Santiago, on 
the very road to my property, and 
we shall call on our way; but I don’t 
much admire these interviews— 
there will be a scene, I fear” 

“ Not@on my part,” said 1; “ but 
call I must, for I solemnly promi- 
sed”—and presented the miniature 
to Don Ricardo, 

Campana looked at it. It was ex- 
quisitely finished, and represented a 
most beautiful girl, a dark, large- 
eyed, sparkling, Spanish,. beauty. 
—* Oh. my dear, dear child,” mur- 
mured' Don Ricardo, “ how like this 
was to what you were; how changed 
You are now fron, what it is—alas! 
las! But come, gentlemen, my wife 
, and my two. nieces,’—the 
itls who, were of our party 
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‘At this HiOmeNt thie Titts miaship- 
man, Master Réefpoint,'a great fa- 
vourite of mine by the ‘bye, re-ap- 
peared, with ‘Tailtackle behind him 
carrying my bundle. I’ was regu- 
larly caught, as the clothes, on the 
chance of a lark, had been brought 
from the ship, although stowed out 
of sight under the stern-sheets of the 
boat. 

“Here are your clothes, Mr Crin- 
gle,” quoth middy. 

“ Devil confound your civility,” 
internally murmured I. 

The captain twigged, and smiled. 
Upon which little Reefy stole up to 
me—* Lord, Mr Cringle, could you 
but get me leave to go, it would be 
such a” —— 

“ Hold your tongue, boy, how can 
[°———- 

N—— struck in—* Master Reef- 

oint, I see what you are driving at ; 
but how shall the Firebrand be taken 
care of when you are away, eh? be- 
sides, you have no clothes, and we 
shall be away a couple of days most 
probably.” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I have clothes; I 
have a hair-brush, and a tooth-brush, 
and two shirt-collars, in my waist- 
coat pocket.” 

“ Very well, can we venture to 
lumber our kind friends with this 
giant, Mr Cringle, and can we really 
leave the ship without him?” Little 
Reefy was now all alive. “ Tail- 
tackle, go on board—say we shall be 
back to dinner the day after to-mor- 
row,” said the captain. 

We now made ready for the start, 
and certainly the cavalcade was ra- 
ther a remarkable one. First, there 
was an old lumbering family vo- 
lante, a sort of gig, with four posts 
or uprights supporting a canopy 
covered Svith a wig ‘and with a 
high dash-iron or splash-board in 
front. There were curtains depend- 
ing from this canopy, which on oc- 
-casion could be Jet down, so as to 
cover in the sides and front. The 
whole was of the most clumsy work- 
manship that can be imagined, hung 
by untanned leather ‘straps in 4 
square wooden fraine, from the front 
of which again protruded two shafts, 
straight’ as ‘Corinthian Rie and 
equally rir Bi rach f ‘an 
uncommon fine ‘mule, ong of t 
largest’ ‘and’ handsothest BE th % 
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ing’ partook of the same kind of un- 
wieldy strength and paliaity, and was. 
richly embossed with silver and dirt. 
Astride on this mulo sat a household 
negro, with a huge thong of bullock’s 
liide in one hand, and the reins in 
the other. In this voiture were en- 
sconced La Senora Campana, a port- 
ly concern, as already mentioned, 
her two bright black-eyed laughing 
nieces, and Master Reefpoint, inyi- 
sible, as he lay smothered amongst 
the ladies, all to his little glazed 
cocked hat, who was jabbering away 
in a most unintelligible fashion, so 
far as the young ladies, and eke the 
old one, were concerned. However, 
they appesre all mightily tickled by 
little Reefy, either mentally or phy- 
sically, for off they trundled, laugh- 
ing and skirling loud above the noise 
and creaking of the volante. Then 
came three small, ambling, stoutish, 
long-tailed ponies, the biggest not 
above fourteen hands high; these 
were the barbs intended for mine 
host, the skipper, and myself, a 
risoned with high demipique old- 
fashioned Spanish saddles, mounted. 
with silyer stirrups, and clumsy 
bridlés, with a ton of rusty iron in 
each poor brute’s mouth for a bit, 
and curbs liké a piece of our chain- 
cable, all very rich, and, as before 
mentioned with regard to the vo- 
lante, far from clean. Their pace 
was a fast run, a compound of walk, 
trot, and canter, or rather of a trot 
and a canter, the latter broken down, 
and frittered away through the in- 
strumentality of a ferocious Mane- 
luke bit, but as easy as an arm- 
chair; and this was, | speak it feel- 
ingly, a great convenience, as a 
sailor is not a centaur, not altogether 
of a piece with his horse, as it 
were; yet both Captain N—— and 
myself were rather goodish horse- 
men for nauticals, although ra- 
ther apt to go over tlie bows upon 
broaching too suddenly. Don Ri- 
cardo’s costume would have, been 
thought a little out of the. way in 
Leicestershire; most people put on, 
their, boots,“ when ‘they do-a riding. 
go,” but he chose to mount in shoes, 
andl hie cotton etchings, a white 
jean’ small-clothes,, “with a Howing 
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enormous silver spurs on his heels, 
with rowels two inches in diameter. 

Away lumbered the volante, and 
away we pranced after it. For the 
first two miles the scenery was 
tame enough; but after that, the two 
gently swelling eminences on each 
side of the road rose abruptly in- 
to rugged mountains; and the dell 
between them, which had hitherto 
been verdant with waving guinea 
grass, became covered with large 
trees, under the dark shade of which 
we lost sight of the sun, and the con- 
trast made every thing around us 
for a time undistinguishable. The 
high-road continued for two miles 
further, only broken byasmall clear- 
ed patch now and then, where the 
sharp spiked limestone rocks shot up 
like minarets, and the trunks of the 
felled trees stood out amongst the 
rotten earth in the crevices, from 
which, however, | yams and 
cocoas,. and peas of all kinds, and 
granadillos, and a profusion of herbs 
and roots, with the greatest luxuri- 
ance. 

At aa we came suddenly upon 
a cleared space; a most beautiful 
spot of ground, where, in the centre 
of a green plot of velvet grass, in- 
tersected with numberless small 
walks, gravelled from a neighbouring 
rivulet, stood a large one-story 
wooden building, built in the form 
of a square, with a court-yard in the 
centre. From the moistness of the 
atmosphere, the outside of the wea- 
ther-boarding had a green damp ap- 

earance, and so far as the house 
itself was concerned, there was an 
appearance of great discomfort. A 
large open balcony ran round the 
whole house on the outside; and 
fronting us there was a clumsy 
wooden porch 1 ee on pillars, 
with the open door yawning be- 
hind it. 

The hills on both sides were clear- 
ed, and planted with most luxuriant 
coffee-bushes, and provision grounds, 
while the house was shaded by seve- 
ral splendid star-apple and kenni 
trees, and there was a border of ric 
flowering shrubs surrounding it on 
all sides. The hand of woman had 
been there ! 

A few half-naked negroes were 
lounging about, and on hearing our 
approach they immediately came up, 
and stared wildly at us. All fresh 
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from the ship, these,” quoth Bang.— 
“ Can’t be,” said N——,“ Try and 
see.” I spoke some of the common- 
est Spanish expressions to them, but 
they neither understood them, nor 
could they answer me. Large flocks 
of cattle were grazing on the skirts of 
the wood, and about one hundred 
mules were scrambling and picking 
their food in a rocky river-course 
which bisected the valley. 

The hills, tree-covered, rose around 
this solitary residence in all direc- 
tions, as if it had been situated in 
the bottom of a punch-bow]; whilea 
small waterfall, about thirty feet high, 
fell so near one of the corners of the 
building, that when the wind set that 
way,as I afterwards found, the spray 
moistened my hair through the open 
window in my sleeping apartment. 
We proceeded to the door, and dis- 
mounted, following the example of 
our host, and proceeded to help the 
gentlewomen to alight from the vo- 
lante. When we were all accounted 
for in the porch, Don Ricardo began 
to shout, “ Criados, Criados, ven 
aca—Pendejos, ven aca!” The call 
was for some time unattended to; at 
length two tall, good-looking, decent- 
ly-dressed negroes made their ap- 
pearance, and took charge of our 
bestias and carriage ; but all this time 
there was no appearance of any living 
creature belonging to the family. 

The dark hall into which the porch 
opened was paved with the usual 
diamond-shaped bricks or tiles, and 
was not ceiled, the rafters of the 
roof being exposed; there was little 
or no furniture in it, that we could 
see, except a clumsy table in the 
centre of the room, and one or two of 
the leathern-backed reclining chairs, 
such as Whilffle used to patronise, 
Several doors opened from this com- 
fortless saloon, which was innocent 
of paint, into other apartments, one 
of which was ajar. 

“ Estrano,” murmured Don Ricar- 
do, “ mui estrano |” 

“ Coolish reception this, Tom,” 
quoth Aaron Bang. 

“ Deucedly so,” said the skipper. 
But Campana, hooking his little fat 


wife under his arm, while we did 
the agreeable to the nieces, now ad- 
dressed himself to enter, with the 
constant preliminary ejaculation of 
all well-bred Spaniards in crossing 
afriend’s threshold, “ Ave Maria pu- 
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risima,” when we were checked by 
aloud tearing fit of coughing, which 
seemed almost to suffocate the pa- 
tient, and female voices were now 
heard from the room beyond, in great 
alarm. 

Opening into the hall, presently a 
little anatomy of a man presented 
himself at the door of the apartment, 
wringing his hands, and apparently 
in great misery. Campana and his 
wife, with all the alacrity of kind- 
hearted people, immediately went up 
to him, and said something to him, 
which I did not overhear, but the poor 
creature to whom they spoke ap- 
peared quite bewildered. * What is 
it, Don Picador ?” at length we could 
hear Campana say, “ What is it? Is it 
my poor dear Maria who is worse, 
or what ?—speak, man—may my wife 
enter ?” 

“ Si, si—yes, yes,” said the afflict- 
ed Don Picador—“ yes, yes, let her 
go in—send—for I am unable to 
think or act—send one of my people 
back post to Santiago for the doctor 
—haste, haste. Sangre, hecha sangre 
por la bocca.” 

“ Good God, why did you not say 
so before ?” rejoined Campana. 

Here his wife called loudly to her 
husband, “ Ricardo, Ricardo, por 
amor de su alma—manda por el me- 
dico—she. has burst a bloodvessel, 
Maria is dying !” 

“ Let me mount myself; I will go 
myself.”—And the excellent man 
pushed for the door, when the poor 
heart-broken Don Picador clung to 
his knees. 

“No, no, don’t leave me. Send 
some one else’””——. 

“ Take care, man, let me go”——— 

N—— and I volunteered in a 
breath—* No, no, I will go myself,” 
continued Don Ricardo; “let go, man 
—God help me, the old creature is 
crazed, el viejo no vale.” 

“Here, here! help, Don Ricardo !” 
cried his wife. 

Off started N—— for the doctor, 
and into the room rushed Don Pi- 
cador and Campana, and, from the 
sounds in the sick-chamber, all was 
bustle and confusion; at length the 
former appeared to be endeavouring 
to lift the poor sufferer, so as to en- 
able her to sit up in bed; in the mean- 
time her coughing had gradually 
abated into a low suffocating conyul- 


sive gasp. 


“So, so, lift her up, man,” we 
could hear Campana say; “lift her 
Upon eee she will be suffoca- 
ted.” 

At length, in a moment of great 
irritation, excited on the one hand by 
his intense interest in the poor suf- 
fering girl, and anger at the peevish, 
helpless Don Picador, Don Ricardo, 
to our unutterable surprise, rapped 
out, in gude broad Scotch, as he 
brushed away Senor Cangrejo from 
the bedside with a violence that spun 
him out of the door—* God—the auld 
doited deevil is as fussionless as a 
dochen.” 

My jaw dropped—lI was thunder- 
struck—Bang’s eye met mine— 
* Murder!” quoth Bang, so soon as 
his astonishment let him collect 
breath enough, “and here Ihave been 
for two whole days practising Spa- 
nish, to my great improvement no 
doubt, upon a Scotchman—how edi- 
fied he must have been!” 

“But the docken, man,” said I> 
“ fussionless asa docken—how classic ! 
what an exclamation to proceed from 
the mouth of a solemn Don!” 

“ No gibes regarding the docken,” 
promptly chimed in Bang; “it isa 
highly respectable vegetable, let me 
tell you, and useful on occasion, 
which is more.” 

The noise in the room ceased, and 
presently Campana joined us. “ We 
must proceed,” said he, “it will ne- 
ver do for you to deliver the jewels 
now, Mr Cringle; she is too much 
excited already, even from seeing 
me.” 

But it was more easy to determine 
on proceeding than to put it in exe- 
cution, for a heavy cloud that had 
been overhanging the small valley 
the whole morning, bad by this time 
spread out and covered the entire 
face of nature like a sable pall; the 
birds of the air flew low, and seemed 
to be perfectly gorged with the su- 
perabundance of flies, which were 
thickly betaking themselves for shel- 
ter under the evergreen leaves of the 
bushes. All the winged creation, 
great and small, were fast betaking 
themselves to the shelter of the leaves 
and branches of the trees. The cat- 
tle were speeding to the hollows un- 
der the impending rocks; negroes, 
men, women, and children, were 
hurrying with theiz hoes on their 
shoulders past the windows to their 
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huts. Several large blood-hounds 
had ventured into the hall, and were 
crouching with a low whine at our 
feet. The large carrion crows were 
the only living things which seemed 
to brave the approaching chubasco, 
and were soaring high up in the hea- 
vens, appearing to touch’ the black 
agitated fringe of the lowering thuu- 
der clouds. All other kinds of wing- 
ed creatures, parrots, and pigeons, 
and cranes, had vanished by this 
time under the thickest trees, and 
into the deepest coverts, and the 
wild-ducks were shooting past in 
long lines, piercing the thick air with 
outstretched neck and clanging wing. 
Suddenly the wind fell, and the 
sound of the waterfall increased, and 
ake rough and loud, and the unde- 
nable rushing noise that precedes 
a heavy fall of rain in the tropics, 
the voice of the wilderness, moaned 
through the high woods, until at 
length the clouds sank upon the val- 
ley in boiling mists, rolling halfway 
down the surrounding hills ; and the 
water of the stream, whose scanty 
rill but an instant before hissed over 
the precipice in a small transparent 
ribbon of clear glass-green, sprin- 
kled with white foam, and then 
threaded its way round the large 
rocks in its capacious channel, like a 
silver eel twisting through a desert, 
now changed in a moment to a dark 
turgid chocolate colour ; and even as 
we stood and looked, lo! a column 
of water from the mountains, pitch- 
ed in thunder over the face of the 
precipice, making the earth tremble, 
and driving up from the rugged face 
of the everlasting rocks in smoke, 
and forcing the air into eddies and 
sudden blasts, which tossed the bran- 
ches of the trees that overhung it, as 
they were dimly seen through clouds 
of drizzle, as if they had been shaken 
by a tempest, although there was not 
a breath stirring elsewhere out of 
heaven ; while little wavering spiral 
wreaths of mist rose up thick from 
the surface of the boiling pool at the 
bottom of the cataract, like miniature 
water-spouts, until they were disper- 
sed by the agitation of the air above. 
At length the swollen torrent roll- 
ed roaring down the narrow valley, 
filling the whole water-course, about 
fifty yards wide, and advancing with a 
solid front. a, fathom high—a fathom 
deep does net convey the idea—like 
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a stream of lava, or as one may con. 
ceive of the Red Sea, when, at the 
stretching forth of the band of the 
prophet of the Lord, its mighty wa. 
ters rolled back and stood heaped 
up as a wall to the host of Israel. 
The channel of the stream, which 
but a minute before I could have 
leaped across, was the next instant 
filled, and utterly impassable. 
“You can’t possibly move,” said 
Don Picador ; *“‘ you can neither go 
on nor retreat; you must stay until 
the river subsides.” And the rain 
now began pattering in large drops, 
like scattering shots preceding an 
engagement, on the wooden shingles 
with which the house was roofed, gra- 
dually increasing to a loud rushing 
noise, which, as the rooms were not 
ceiled, prevented a word being heard. 

Don Ricardo began to fret and 
fidget most awfully,—* beginning of 
the season—why, we may not get 
away for a week, and all the ships 
will be kept back in their loading.” 

All this time, the poor sufferer’s 
tearing cough was heard in the lulls 
of the rain; but it gradually became 
less and Jess severe, and the lady of 
the house, and Seiiora Campana, and 
Don Picador’s daughter, at length 
slid into the room on tiptoe, leaving 
one of Don Ricardo’s nieces in the 
room with the sick person. 

“She is asleep—Hush.” The 
weather continued as bad as ever, 
and we passed a very comfortless 
forenoon of it, Picador, Campana, 
and myself, perambulating the large 
dark hall, while the ladies were clus- 
tered together in a corner with their 
work. At length the weather cleared, 
and I could get a glimpse of mine 
hostess and her fair daughter. The 
former was a very handsome woman, 
about forty ; she was tall, and finely 
formed ; herample figure set off by the 
very simple, yet,to my taste, very ele- 
gant dress formerly described: it was 
neither more nor less than the plain 
black silk petticoat over a chemise, 
made full at the bosom, with a great 
quantity of lace frills; her dark glossy 
hair was gathered on the crown of 
her head in one long braid, twisted 
round and round, and rising up like 
a small turret. Over all she wore a 


loose shawl of yellow silk crape. But 
the daughter, I never shall forget 
her! Talland full, and magnificently 
shaped—every motion was instinct 
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with grace. Her beautiful black hair 
hung a yard down her back, long and 
glossy, in three distinct braids, while 
it was shaded Madonna-like off her 
high and commanding forehead ; her 
eyebrows—to use little Reefy’s 
simile—looked as if cut out of a 
mouse’s skin; and her eyes them- 
selves, large, dark, and soft, yet bril- 
liant and sparkling at the same time, 
however contradictory this may read ; 
her nose was straight, and her cheeks 
firm and oval, and her mouth, her 
full lips, her ivory teeth, her neck 
aud bosom, were perfect, the latter 
if any thing giving promise of too 
matronly a womanhood; but at the 
time I saw her, nothing could have 
been more beautiful ; and, above all, 
there was an inexpressible charm in 
the clear transparent darkness of 
her colourless skin, into which you 
thought you could look ; her shoul- 
ders, and the upper part of her arms, 
were peculiarly beautiful. Nothing 
is so exquisitely lovely as the upper 
part of a beautiful woman’s arm, and 
yet we have lived to see this admi- 
rable feature shrouded and lost in 
those abominable gigots.—Why won’t 
you, Master Kit North, lend a hand, 
and originate a crusade against those 
vile appendages ? I will lead into ac- 
tion if you like,—‘“ Woe unto the 
women that sew pillows to all arm- 
holes,” Ezekiel, xiii. 18. May I ven- 
ture on such a quotation in such a 
place ?—She was extremely like her 
brother ; and her fine face was over- 
spread with the pale cast of thought 
—a settled melancholy, like the sha- 
dow of a cloud in a calm day on a 
summer landscape, mantled over her 
fine features; and although she mo- 
ved with the air of a princess, and 
was possessed of that natural polite- 
néss which far surpasses all artificial 
polish, yet the heaviness of her heart 
was apparent in every motion, as 
well as in all she said. 

Many people labour under an un- 
accountable delusion, imagining, in 
their hallucination, that a French- 
woman, for instance, or even an Eng- 
lishwoman—nay, some in their mad- 
ness have been lieard to say that a 
Scotchwoman—has been known to 
walk, Egregious errors all! An 
Irishwoman of the true Milesian de- 
scent can walk a step cr two some- 
times, but all other women, fair or 
brown, short or tall, stout or thin, 
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only stump, shuffle, jig, or amble— 
none but a Spaniard can wa/k. 

Once or twice she tried to enter 
into conversation with me on indif- 
ferent subjects; but there was acon- 
stant tendency to approach (against 
her own pre-arranged determina- 
tion) the one, all-absorbing one, the 
fate of her poor brother. “Oh, had 
you but known him, Mr Cringle 
—had you but known him in his boy- 
hood, before bad company had cor- 
rupted him!” exclaimed she, after 
having asked me if he died penitent, 
and she turned away and wept. 
“ Francisca,” said a low hoarse fe- 
male voice from the other room; 
“ Francisca, ven aca, mi quirida her- 
mana.’ The sweet girl rose, and 
sped across the floor with the grace 
of Taglioni, (oh the legs taglonis ! 
as poor dear Bang would have ven- 
tured to have said, if he had been 
extant until now,) and presently re- 
turned, and whispered re priory to 
her mother, who rose and drew Don 
Picador aside. The waspish old 
man shook himself clear of his wife, 
as he said, with indecent asperity— 

“No, no, she will but make a fool 
of herself.” 

His wife drew herself up,— 

“ She never made a fool of herself, 
Don Picador, but once; and God for- 
give those who were the cause of it. 
It is not kind of you, it is not kind.” 

“ Well; well,” rejoined the queru- 
lous old man, “ do as you will, do as 
you will—always crossing me, al- 
ways crossing.” 

His wife took no farther notice, 
but stepped across the room to me,— 
“Our poor dying Maria knows you 
are here; and probably you are not 
aware that he wrote to her after his” 
—her voice quavered—“ after his 
condemnation, the night before he 
suffered, that you were the only one 
who shewed him kindness; and she 
has also read the newspapers giving 
an account of the trial. She wishes 
to see you—will you pleasure her? 
Yet it will be too agitating. Senora 
Campana has made her acquainted 
that you are the bearer of some 
trinkets belonging to him, from which 
she infers you witnessed his last mo- 
ments, as one of them, she was told, 
was her picture, poor dear girl; and 
she knew that must have grown.to his 
heart till the last. ' But it will be too 
agitating. I will try and dissuade her 
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from the interview until the Doctor 
comes, at all events.” 

The worthy lady stepped again into 
Maria’s apartment, and I could not 
avoid hearing what passed. 

“ My dear Maria, Mr Cringle has 
no objection to wait on you; but after 
your severe attack this morning, I 
don’t think it will be wise. Delay it 
until Dr Bergara comes, at any rate— 
until the evening, Maria.” 

“ Mother,” she said, in a weak, plain- 
tive voice, although husky from the 
phlegm which was fast coagulating in 
her throat—“ Mother, I already have 
ceased to be of this world; I am dy- 
ing, dearest mother, fast dying; and 
oh, thou All-good and All-merciful 
Being, against whom I have fearfully 
sinned, would that the last struggle 
were now o’er, and that my weary spi- 
rit were released, and my shame hid- 
den in the silent tomb, and my suffer- 
ings and very name forgotten!’ She 
paused and gasped for breath; I 
thought it was all over with her; 
but she rallied again and proceeded 
—“ Time is rapidly ebbing from me, 
dearest mother,—for mother I must 
call you, more than a mother have 
you been to me—and the ocean of 
eternity is opening to my view. If I 
am to see him at all, I must see him 
now; I shall be more agitated by 
the expectation of the interview than 
by seeing him at once. Oh! let me 
see him now, let me look on one who 
witnessed Ais last moments.” 

I could see Senora Cangrejo where 
she stood. She crossed her hands 
on her bosom, and looked up to- 
wards heaven, and then turned 
mournfully towards me, and beckon- 
ed me to approach. I entered the 
small room, which had been fitted up 
by the poor girl with some taste; the 
furniture was better than any I had 
seen in a Spanish house before, and 
there was a mat on the floor, and 
some exquisite miniatures and small 
landscapes on the walls. It was her 
boudoir, opening apparently into a 
bedroom beyond. It was lighted by 
a large open unglazed window, with 
a row of wooden balustrades beyond, 
forming part of a small balcony. A 
Carmelite friar, a venerable old man, 
with the hot tears fast falling from 
his old eyes over his wrinkled cheeks, 
whom I afterwards found to be the 
excellent Padre Carera, sat in a large 
chair by the bedside, with a silver 


cup in his hand, beside which lay a 
large crucifix of the same metal; he 
had just administered extreme unc- 
tion, and the viaticum, he fondly 
hoped, would prove a passport for 
his dear child to another and a better 
world. As I entered he rose, held 
out his hand to me, and moved round 
to the bottom of the bed. 

The shutters had been opened, and, 
with a suddenness which no one can 
comprehend who has not lived in 
these climates, the sun now shone 
brightly on the flowers and garden 
plants which grew in a range of pots 
on the balcony, and lighted up the 
pale face of a lovely girl, lovely 
even in the jaws of death, as she lay 
with her face towards the light, sup- 
ported im a reclining position on 
cushions, on a red morocco mattress, 
laid on a sort of frame or bed. 


‘¢ Light was her form, and darkly delicate 

That brow, whereon her native sun had 
sat, . 

But had not marr’d”—— 


She was tall, so far as I could judge, 
but oh, how attenuated! Her lower 
limbs absolutely made no impression 
on the mattress, to which her frame 
appeared to cling, giving a ghastly 
conspicuousness to the edematous 
swelling of her feet, and to her per- 
son, for, alas! she was in a way to 
have become a mother— 


“ The offspring of his wayward youth, 
When he betray’d Bianca’s truth ; 
The maid whose folly could confide 
In him, who made her not his bride.” 


Her hand grasping her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, drenched, alas, with blood, 
hung over the side of the bed, thin 
and pale, with her long taper fingers 
as transparent as if they had been 
fresh cut alabaster, with the blue 
veins winding through her wrists, 
and her bosom wasted and shrunk, 
and her neck no thicker than her 
arm, with the pulsations of the large 
arteries as plain and evident as if 
the skin had been a film, and her 
beautiful features, although now 
rer tee by the near approaching 
death agony, her lovely mouth, her 


straight nose, her arched eyebrows, 
black, like penciled jet lines, and 
her small ears,—and oh, who can de- 
scribe her rich black raven hair, 
lying combed out, and spread all 
over the bed and pillow? She was 
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dressed in a long loose gown of white 
crape; it looked like a winding-sheet; 
but the fire of her eyes—I have pur- 
posely not ventured to describe them 
—the unearthly brilliancy of her 
large, full, swimming eye ! 

When I entered, I bowed, and re- 
mained standing near the door. She 
said something, but in so low a voice 
that I could not catch the words; 
and when I stepped nearer, on pur- 
pose to hear more distinctly, all at 
once the blood mantled in her cheeks 
and forehead and throat, like the last 
gleam of the setting sun ; but it faded 
as rapidly, and once more she lay 
pale as her smock— 


“ Yet not such blush, as mounts when 
health would show 

All the heart’s hue in that delightful glow; 

But ’twas a bectic tint of secret care, 

That for a burning moment fever’d there ; 

And the wild sparkle of her eye seem’d 
caught 

From high, and lighten’d with electric 
thought ; 

Though its black orb these long low 
lashes fringe 

Had temper’d with a melancholy tinge.” 


Her voice was becoming more and 
more weak, she said, so she must be 
prompt. “ Youhavesome trinkets for 
me, Mr Cringle ?” I presented them. 
She kissed the crucifix fervently, and 
then looked mournfully on her own 
miniature. “ This was thought like 
once, Mr Cringle—Are the news- 
paper accounts of his trial correct ?” 
she next asked. I answered, that 
in the main facts they were. “ And 
do you believe in the commission of 
all these alleged atrocities by him fr” 
I remained silent. “ Yes, they are 
but too true. Hush, hush,” said she, 
— look there.” 

I did as she requested. There, 
glancing bright in the sunshine, a 
most beautiful butterfly fluttered in 
the air, in the very middle of the 
open window. When we first saw 
it, it was flitting gaily and happily 
amongst the plants and flowers that 
were blooming in the balcony, but 
it gradually became more and more 
slow on the wing, and at last poised 
itself so unusually steadily for an 
insect of its class, that even had 
Maria not spoken, it would have at- 
tracted my attention. Below it, on 
the window sill, near the wall, with 
head erect, and its little basilisk eyes 


upturned towards the lovely fly, 
crouched a camelion lizard; its beau- 
tiful body, when I first looked at it, 
was a bright sea-green. It moved 
into the sunshine, a little away from 
the shade of the laurel bush, which 
grew on the side it first appeared 
on, and suddenly the back became 
transparent amber, the legs and belly 
continuing green. From its breast 
under the chin, it every now and 
then shot out a semicircular film 
of a bright scarlet colour, like a leaf 
of a tulip, stretched vertically, or 
the pectoral fin of a fish. 

This was evidently a decoy, and 
the poor fly was gradually drawn 
down towards it, either under the 
impression of its being in reality a 
flower, or impelled by some impulse 
which it could not resist. It gra- 
dually fluttered nearer and more 
near, the reptile reser | all the 
while steady as a stone, until it made 
a sudden spring, and in the next mo- 
ment the small meally wings were 
quivering on each side of the ca- 
melion’s tiny jaws. While in the act 
of gorging its prey, alittle fork, like a 
wire, was projected from the oppo- 
site corner of the window ; presently 
a small round black snout, with a 
pair of little fiery blasting eyes, ap- 
peared, and a thin black neck, glan- 
cing in the sun. The lizard saw it. 
I could fancy it trembled. Its body 
became of a dark blue, then ashy 
pale ; the imitation of the flower, the 
gaudy fin was withdrawn, it appear- 
ed to shrink back as far as it could, 
but it was nailed or fascinated to the 
window sill, for its feet did not move. 
The head of the snake approached, 
with its long forked pre shooting 
out, and shortening, and with a low 
hissing noise. By this time about 
two feet of its body was visible, 
lying with its white belly on the 
wooden beam, moving forward with 
a small horizontal wavy motion, the 
head and six inches of the neck be- 
ing a little raised. I shrunk back 
from the serpent, but no one else 
seemed to have any dread of it; in- 
deed, I afterwards learned, that this 
kind being good mousers, and other- 
wise quite harmless, were, if any 
thing, encouraged about houses in 
the country. I looked again; its 
open mouth was now within an inch 
of the lizard, which by this time 
seemed utterly paralysed and mo- 
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tionless; the next instant its head 
was drawn into the snake’s mouth, 
and gradually the whole body disap- 
peared, as the reptile gorged it, and 

could perceive from the lump which 
gradually moved down the snake’s 
neck, that it had been sucked into 
its stomach. Involuntarily 1 raised 
my hand, when the whole suddenly 
disappeared. 

I turned, I could scarcely tell why, 
to look at the dying girl. A transient 
flush had again lit up her pale wasted 
face. She was evidently greatly ex- 
cited. “ Can you read me that rid- 
dle, Mr Cringle? Does no analogy 
present itself to you between what 
you have seen, between the myste- 
rious power possessed by these sub- 
tile reptiles, and—Look—look again.” 

A large and still more lovely but- 
terfly suddenly rose from beneath 
where the snake had vanished, all 
glittering in the dazzling sunshine, 
and after fluttering for a moment, 
floated steadily up into the air, and 
disappeared in the blue sky. My 
eye followed it as long as it was 
visible, and when it once more de- 
clined to where we had seen the 
snake, I saw a most splendid dragon- 
fly, about three inches long, like a 
golden bodkin, with its gauze-like 
wings, moving so quickly, as it hung 
steadily poised in midair, like a hawk 
preparing to stoop, that the body 
seemed to be surrounded by silver 
tissue, or a bright halo, while it glan- 
ced in the sunbeam. 

“ Can you not read it yet, Mr Crin- 
gle? can you not read my story in the 
fate of the first beautiful fly, and the 
miserable end of my Federico, in 
that of the lizard? And oh, may the 
last appearance of that etherial thing, 
which but now rose, and melted into 
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the lovely sky, be a true type of what 
Ishall be! But that poor insect, that 
remains there suspended between 
heaven and earth, shall I say hell, 
what am I to think of it?” 

The dragon-fly was still there, 
She continued—* En purgatorio, ah 
Dios, tu quedas en purgatorio,” as if 
the fly had represented the unhappy 
young pirate’s soul in limbo. Oh, 
let no one smile at the quaintness of 
the dying fancy of the poor heart- 
crushed girl. The weather began to 
lower again, the wind came past us 
moaningly—the sun was obscured— 
large drops of rain fell heavily into 
the room—a sudden dazzling flash 
of lightning took place, and the dra- 
gon-fly was no longer there. A long 
low wild cry was heard. I started, 
and my flesh creeped. The cry was 
repeated. ‘ Es el—El mismo, y 
ningun otra, me venga Federico, me 
venga, mi querido,’ shrieked poor 
Maria, with a supernatural energy, 
and with such piercing distinctness 
that it was heard shrill even above 
the rolling thunder. 

I turned to look at Maria—another 
flash. It glanced on the crucifix 
which the old priest had elevated at 
the foot of the bed, full in her view. 
It was nearer, the thunder was loud- 
er. “ Is that the rain-drops that are 
falling heavily on the floor through 
the open window?” Oh, God! Oh, 
God! it is her warm heart’s-blood, 
which was bubbling from her mouth 
like a crimson fountain. Her pale 
fingers were clasped on her bosom in 
theattitude of prayer—a gentle qui- 
ver of her frame—and the poor bro- 
ken-hearted girl, and her unborn 
babe, “sleeped the sleep that knows 
no waking.” 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1830.* 


TuoseE who are conscious of a good 
cause, and of the support of histori- 
cal facts, should never despair of ma- 
king truth triumph, even under cir- 
cumstances the most adverse and 
apparently hopeless. When we be- 
gan to treat of the French Revolu- 
tion two years ago, never did a reso- 
lute journal attempt to stem a more 
vehement torrent of public opinion. 
It was almost like striving in the 
days of Peter the Hermit against the 
passion for the Crusades. The pub- 
lic mind had been so artfully pre- 
pared by the incessant abuse of the 
revolutionary press in France and 
England for years before, against 
Charles X. and the Polignac Admi- 
nistration, to receive the worst im- 
pressions concerning them; they 
were so completely deceived by the 
same channels as to the real nature 
of the Parisian revolt, the objects to 
which it was directed, and the con- 
sequences with which it was at- 
tended, that it was all but hopeless 
to resist the torrent. But we knew 
that our case was rested on histori- 
cal facts ; and, therefore, though not 
possessed of any information con- 
cerning it, but what we derived from 
the public journals, and shared with 
the rest of our countrymen, we did 
not scruple to make the attempt. 

We had looked into the old Al- 
manack, and we did not find it there 
recorded, that constitutions cast off 
like a medal at a single stroke, were 
of long duration; we did not find 
that the overthrow of government by 
explosions of the populace in great 
cities had been found to be instru- 
mental in increasing the happiness 
or tranquillity of mankind; we did 
not know of many examples of in- 
dustry thriving during the reign of 
the multitude, or expenditure increa- 
sing by the destruction of confidence, 
or credit being augmented by a suc- 
cessful exertion of the sacred right 
of insurrection; and we saw noreason 


to conclude that a government ar- 
ranged in a back-shop in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hotel de Ville, by 
half-a-dozen democrats, supported 
by shouting bands of workmen, and 
hot-headed students, and sent down 
by the diligence or the telegraph to 
the provinces of France, was likely 
to meet the views, or protect the in- 
terests, of thirty-two millions of souls _ 
in its vast territory. For these rea- 
sons, though possessed of no private 
information in regard to that import- 
ant event, we ventured from the very 
first to differ from the great majority 
of our countrymen regarding it, and 
after doing all we could to dispel the 
illusion, quietly waited till the course 
of events should demonstrate their 
justice. 

That course has come, and witha 
rapidity greatly beyond what we an- 
ticipated at the outset. The miser- 
able state of France since the glori- 
ous days, has been such as to have 
been unanimously admitted by all 
parties. Differing on other subjects 
as far as the poles are asunder, they 
are yet unanimous in representing 
the state of the people since the Re- 
volution as miserable in the extreme. 
The Royalists, the Republicans, the 
Orleanists, the Doctrinaires, vie with 
each other in painting the deplorable 
state of their country. They ascribe 
it to different causes; the Republi- 
cans are clear that it is all owing to 
Casimir Perier and the Doctri- 
naires, who have arrested the people 
in the middle of their glorious career, . 
and turned to gall and wormwood 
the sweet fruits of popular conquest ; 
Guizot, the Duke de Broglie, and the 
Doctrinaires, ascribe it to the mad 
ambition of the democrats, and the 
incessant efforts they have made to 
agitate and distract the public mind ; 
Saint Chamans and the Royalists 
trace it to the fatal deviation from 
the principle of legitimacy, and the 
interminable dissensions to which 
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the establishment of a right ‘in the 
populace of Paris to choose their 
sovereign must necessarily lead; 
while Marshal Soult has a clear re- 
medy for all the disorders of the 
country, and without stopping to en- 
quire whether they are revolting from 
starvation, ambition, or experienced 
evils, cuts them down by grape-shot, 
and charges their determined bands 
by squadrons of cuirassiers. Men in 
this country may vary in the causes 
to which they ascribe these evils, ac- 
cording to the side to which they in- 
cline in politics; but in regard to 
their existence and magnitude, after 
such a concurrence in the testimony 
of unwilling witnesses, no doubt can 
be entertained by Tory, Reformer, 
or Radical. 

One single fact is sufficient to 
place in the clearest light the disas- 
trous effect of this convulsion upon 
the internal industry of the country. 
It appears from the Returns of the 
French Commerce lately published, 
that their imports before and after 
the Three Glorious Days stood thus : 





Frances. 

General imports, 1830, 638,338,000 
Do. 1831, 519,825,000 
Decrease, 118,513,000 

Imports for home con- 
sumption, 1830, 489,242,000 
Do. 1831, 374,188,000 
Decrease, 11,054,000 


Thus it appears, that although the 
Revolution did not break out till July 
1830, so that one-half of the imports 
of that year was affected by the re- 
volt of July, yet still the general im- 

orts in 1831, as compared with 

830, had fallen nearly a jifth, and 
those for home consumption about 
a fourth in a single year ! Such is the 
deplorable effects of popular tri- 
umph upon yore industry, and the 
suffering and starvation brought up- 
on the poor by the criminal ambition 
of their demagogues. 

The progress of events, and, above 
all, the necessity under which Mar- 
shal Soult was laid, of quelling the 
insurrection of June 1832, by “a 
greater number of armed men than 
combated the armies of Prussia or 
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Russia at Jena or Austerlitz,” * and 
following up his victory by the pro- 
clamation of a state of siege, and or- 
dinances more arbitrary than those 
which were the immediate cause of 
the fall of Charles X., have gone far 
to disabuse the public mind on this 
important subject. In proof of this, 
we cannot refer to stronger evidence 
than is afforded by the leading Whig 
Journal of this city, one of the warm- 
est early supports of the Revolution 
of July, and which is honoured by 
the communications of all the offi- 
cial men in the Scottish metropolis. 
The passage is as honourable to their 
present candour, as their former in- 
temperate and noisy declamation in 
favour of democratic insurrection 
was indicative of the slender judg- 
ment, and limited historical infor- 
mation, which they bring to bear on 

olitical questions. It is contained 
in the preface with which the “ Ca- 
ledonian Mercury” ushers in to their 
readers a series of highly interesting 
and valuable papers, by a most re- 
spectable eye-witness of the Parisian 
revolt: 


“ Tt has appeared to us desirable to lay 
before our readers a view of a great event, 
or rather concatenation of events, so dif- 
ferent from any wliich they have hitherto 
been accustomed to have presented to 
them ; and we have been the more easily 
induced to give insertion to these papers, 
because hitherto one side of the question 
has been kept wholly in the shade,—and 
because, differing as we do, toto celo, from 
the author in general political principle, 
we are, nevertheless, perfectly at one 
with him in regard to the real origin or 
primum mobile of the Revolution of July, 
as well as the motives and character of 
the chief personages who benefited by 
that extraordinary event. The truth is, 
that, in this country, we prejudged the 
case, and decided before enquiry, upon the 
representations of one side, which had 
the advantage of victory to recommend 
and accredit the story which it deemed it 
convenient to tell: nor—first impres- 
sions being proverbially strong—has it 
hitherto been found possible to persuade 
the public to listen with patience to any 
thing that might be alleged in justifica- 
tion, or even in extenuation of the party 
which had had the misfortune to play the 
losing game. Of late, however, new light 
has begun to break in upon the public. 
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All have been made sensible that the 
Revolution has retrograded; that its 
movement has been, crab-like, back- 
wards; and that ‘the best of republics’ has 
shewn itself the worst, because the least 
secure, of actual despotisms ; while the 
‘ throne, surrounded by republican insti- 
tutions’—that monster of fancy, engen- 
dered by the spirit of paradoxical antithe- 
sis—has proved a monster in reality, 
broken down all the fantastic and base- 
less fabrics by which it was encircled, 
and swept away the very traces of the 
vain restraints imposed upon it. The 
empire, in short, has been reconstructed 
out of the materials cast up by a demo- 
cratical movement; with this difference 
only, that, instead of a Napoleon, we 
now see a Punchinello at the head of it; 
and hence the same public, which for- 
merly believed Louis Philippe to be a 
sort of Citizen Divinity, now discover in 
that personage only a newly-created des- 
pot, without any of the accessories or 
advantages which give, even to despot- 
ism, some hold on public opinion. A 
reaction has accordingly taken place ; 
and men are in consequence prepared to 
listen to things, against which, previous- 
ly, they, adderwise, closed their ears, and 
remained deaf to the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely.” 


But although from the very first 
we clearly discerned and forcibly 
pointed out the disastrous effects on 
the freedom, peace, and tranquillity, 
first of France, and then of the world, 
which the Parisian revolt was cal- 
culated to produce, yet we were not 
aware of the strong grounds in con- 
stitutional law and public justice 
there were for the Ordinances of 
Charles X. We considered them as 
a coup d’etat justified by necessity, 
and the evident peril in which Charles 
stood of losing his crown, and throw- 
ing the nation back to the horrors of 
revolution, if he did otherwise, but as 
confessedly an infraction of the con- 
stitution. Upon this subject we are 
now better informed: The great and 
energetic ability of the royalist party 
has been exerted in France to unfold 
the real grounds of the question, and 
it is now manifest that the Ordinances 
were not only imperiously called for 
by State necessity, but strictly justi- 
fied by the charter and the constitu- 
tional law of France. Many of those 
who now admit the lamentable ef- 
fects of the overthrow of Charles X., 
are not disposed to go this length, 
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and are not aware of the grounds on 
which it is rested. Let such persons 
attend to the following considera- 
tions :— 

The King’s defence of the Ordi- 
nances is contained in the following 
propositions :— 

1. That by an article of the char- 
ter, granted by Louis XVIII. to the 
French, and the foundation of the 
constitution, power is reserved to 
the King to make such regulations 
and ordinances as are necessary for 
the execution of the laws, and the 
safety of the State. 

2. That matters, through the ef- 
forts of the Revolutionists, had been 
brought to such a pass, that the Or- 
dinances of July were necessary “for 
the execution of the laws, and the 
safety of the state.” 

The 14th article in the Charter is 
in these terms—“ Reserving to the 
King the power to make regulations 
and ordinances necessary to ensure 
the execution of the laws, and the 
safety of the State.” On these words 
we will not injure, by os to 
abridge, the argument of M. Peyron- 
net. 


“‘ The alleged treason is a violation of 
the Charter; and howcan the Charter have 
been violated by the exercise of a power, 
of which it authorized the use? It has 
been asserted repeatedly, that the Charter 
authorized the King to make regulations 
and ordinances, necessary for the execu- 
tion of the laws, and for the safety of the 
state. ‘* The execution of the laws, and 
the safety of the state ;’ these words de- 
mand attention. They were not written 
without a motive, nor without their sig- 
nification and force being understood. 
Those who introduced these words into 
the Charter, well knew that they express- 
ed two things, between which there was 
still more difference than analogy. 

“If the first words had sufficed, the 
latter would not have been added. It is 
quite obvious, that if the framers of the 
Charter had understood that the safety of the 
state was in evety case to be provided for 
only by the execution of the laws, these last 
words would have been sufficient. Why 
give an explanation in a special case, of 
the execution of the laws, after having de- 
creed a general rule, including every case, 
whatever it might be? Can it be ima- 
gined, that.a legislator could have spoken 
thus,—‘ You are to execute the laws; 
and, farther, if the safety of the state be in 
danger, still you will execute the jaws?’ 
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“ A very obvious necessity demands 
the admission, either, that the power to 
provide for the safety of the state, was in- 
dependent of the power to enforce the 
execution of the laws; or, that the rules 
commonly admitted in legislation must 
be abandoned, to the extent of assuming 
that a positive provision, which has a 
known object—an evident meaning—a 
natural and important reference—means, 
however, nothing by itself, but is con- 
founded and lost, as though it did not ex- 
ist in the preceding provision, to which 
it adds nothing. Lawyers—literary men 
—all men of sense—well know that such 
an assumption is inadmissible. When the 
law is clear, nothing remains but to exe- 

“cute it; and even when it is obscure, the 
right of interpretation only extends to the 
preferring one meaning to another; it 
does not authorize the declaring it of no 
effect. The interpreter of the law does 
not annihilate it. He expounds and gives 
it life. ‘ Quoties oratio ambigua est, com- 
modissimum est id accipi, quo res de qué 
agitur in tuto sit. Whenever the mean- 
ing of a law is doubtful, that interpreta- 
tion is to be adopted which will ensure 
its effect. This is what the law pronoun- 
ces of itself; and this maxim has been 
transmitted to us by the Romans. 

“Besides, what are the true interpreters 
of the law? They are, at first, example ; 
and, subsequently, the opinions of persons 
of authority, expressed at the period of the 
publication of these laws. Let the pro- 
visions of the Charter be submitted to this 
double test, and it will be seen, that, from 
the first days of the Restoration, the most 
enlightened, the most esteemed, and the 
most impartial men, have explained this 
provision as I have done. Of this, the 
Moniteur has collected the proofs. It 
will be farther seen, that in 1814, 1815, 
and 1816, even the founder of the Char- 
ter exercised without dispute the right I 
tefer to,—sometimes as regarded the press 
—sometimes in relation to the enemies 
of the Crown—and sometimes, but in an 
opposite sense, as regarded the elections, 
No one has, however, asserted that the 
Ministers who signed the ordinances 
have been impeached as traitors, and 
threatened with death. On the contrary, 
they were not only obeyed, but applaud- 
ed. Some have thought the ordinances 
of 1815 to have been just; others have 
considered those of 1816 salutary. Ap- 


proval was general, and was given by all 
parties in succession. The measures were 
various, it is true, and could not fail to 
produce different results; but the source 
whénce they sprang was the same—the 
right to ‘@i¢tate them was the same; and 
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thus, whoever has approved of these méa- 
sures, has consequently admitted ‘this 
right.” 


M. Peyronnet proceeds to confirm, 
by examples, what is here adduced in 
regard to the power reserved to the 
King by this clause, and the practice 
which had followed upon it. The 
following instances, in none of which 
the exercise of the dispensing power 
was challenged as illegal, afford suf- 
ficient evidence of this position. 


‘In 1822, when the Jaw relating to 
the censorship of the press was proposed, 
the following declaration was addressed 
to the Chamber of Deputies by its com- 
missioners : 

“¢ Tn virtue of the 14th article of the 
Charter, the King possesses the right tode- 
cree by an ordinance the measure which 
is submitted to you, and under this view 
it might be thought that this proposition 
was not necessary. But since the go- 
vernment has thought that the inferven- 
tion of the Chambers would be attended 
with some advantages, they cannot hesi- 
tate to consent to it.’ 

*‘ In 1828, when a new law was framed 
to abrogate and replace the former one, 
the commissioners, by their reporter M. 
Siméon, addressed the Chamber of Peers 
in the following terms : 

“ «The 14th article of the Charter re- 
serves to the King the power to make the 
regulations and ordinances necessary to 
ensure the execution of the laws, and the 
safety of the state. It is not therefore 
necessary that the law should confirm to 
him that which he holds from the Char- 
ter, and from his prerogative as supreme 
head of the state. If any danger be im- 
minent, a dictatorship, to the extent of 
providing against it, devolves upon him 
during the absence of the Chambers. 
He may also, in case of imminent dan- 
ger, suspend personal liberty.’ 

* But all this is only theory. Let us 
refer to acts. The Charter declared, 
that the laws which were not inconsist- 
ent with it should remain in force till 
they should be legally repealed. (Art. 
63.) 
“ Tt declared, also, that the election of 
deputies should be made by the electoral 
colleges, the organization of which would 
be regulated by the laws. (Art. 35.) 

“ Thus, then, according to the letter 
of the Charter, the electoral laws exist- 
ing previous to 1814, were to continue 
in force ‘until ‘new laws were made. 
© New laws,’ be it well remembered, 

‘© What happened; however? On the 
13th July 1815, and on the Sth Sep- 
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tember, 1816, two new and different 
systems of election were created in turns ; 
and they were created by ordinances, 

** Where was the right to act thus 
found, if not in the 14th article of the 
Charter? 

“ But-this is little: The Charter de- 
clares that no one can be elected who is 
not forty years of age, and that no one 
can be an elector under the age of thirty. 
(Art. 38 and 40.) 

“* What happened, however? _ On the 
13th of July 1815, it was decreed that 
a person might exercise the right of an 
elector at the age of twenty-one, and be 
chosen deputy at the age of twenty-five. 

“’ And how was this decreed? By 
what act was this important change in 
the Charter effected? Byalaw? No! 
— By an ordinance. 

“ Where was the right to act thus 
found, if not in the 14th article of the 
Charter ? 

“‘ This is still but of minor importance : 
The Charter declared that each depart- 
ment should return the same number of 
deputies which it had hitherto done, 
(Art. 36.) What, however, happened ? 

* On the 13th July, 1815, the number 
of deputies was augmented from two hun- 
dred and sixty-two to three hundred and 
ninety-five; and by what authority? By 
an ordinance. 

“ Again, what happened? In 1816, 
when it was resolved to return to the 
number of deputies fixed by the Charter, 
instead of five deputies being returned for 
the department of ]’Ain, three deputies 
for Corsica, and two for the department 
of Finistére, as was the case in 1814,— 
three were allotted to the first, two to 
the second, and four to the third: and 
by what act ? By an ordinance. 

‘Where was the right to act thus 
found, if not in the 14th article of the 
Charter ? 

“ Farther, the Charter declared that 
those persons only could be electors who 
themselves paid direct taxes to the 
amount of three hundred francs, and 
those only be deputies who paid them to 
the extent of one thousand francs, (Art. 
38 and 40.) 

“ However, what happened? In 1816, 
it was decided, that to become an elector, 
or a deputy, the individual need not pos- 
sess property in his own right, chargeable 
with those taxes, but that. it was sufli- 
cient if the requisite sums were, paid. by 
a wife, a minor child, a widowed mother, 
a mother-in-law, a father-in-law, or a 
father. ' 

“* What farther happened?, .Ia/3815, 
and again in 1816, it was-decided that 
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members of the Legion of Honour might 
be admitted to vote in the minor assem- 
blies of the arrondissement, without pay- 
ing taxes of any kind; and, on paying 
only three hundred francs, in the supe- 
rior assemblies of the departments, 
where only those were entitled to vote, 
who were assessed at the highest rate of 
taxation. 

“ How were all these things decreed ? 
By ordinances. And where was the 
right to act thus found? Evidently it 
existed only in the 14th article of the 
Charter. Now, let us recapitulate these 
facts. A double change of system—a 
double change of numbers—a double 
change as to age—a double change as to 
taxation—a change as to the particular 
rights of three departments. All this 
without any law. A direct, formal, and 
essential encroachment on the articles 
35, 36, 38, 40, and 63, of the Charter. 
All this without any law ; all established 
by ordinances; all this by virtue of the 
14th article; all this without crime— ~ 
without condemnation—without even 
accusation: and now !”—_—. 


These examples are worthy of the 
most serious consideration, and, in 
truth, are decisive of this legal ques- 
tion—How is it pesathle to stigma- 
tize that as illegal in 1830, which had 
been exercised to fully as great an 
extent, on more than a dozen differ- 
ent occasions, from 1815 onwards ? 
How is the change on the electoral 
law in 1815 and 1816 to be vindica- 
ted? And who ever complained of 
this? But, above all, attend to the 
important changes introduced in 
1815, on the qualification of electors, 
and the representative body, by or- 
dinances. The age of an elector was 
lowered from 30 to 21 years, and of 
a deputy from 40 to25; the number 
of deputies increased from 262 to 
395, byan ordinance. Did the French 
Liberals ever complain of these or- 
dinances as illegal? Did they ever 
object to that which declared that 
the 300 francs a-year, which is the 
qualification for an elector, might be 
paid not only by the elector, but his 
wife, child, mother, mother-in-law, 
father-in-law, or father? Or that 
which admitted members of the Le- 
gion of Honour to vote in the minor 
assemblies without paying any taxes? 
Why were not the Ministers im- 
peached who signed the ordinances 
in favour of the, Liberal party ?, Not 
a, whisper, was. heard, of their, ille- 
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gality on any of these occasions, But 
this is the uniform conduct of the 
Revolutionists in all ages and coun- 
tries, and in all matters, foreign and 
domestic. Whatever is done:in their 
favour is lauded to the skies, as the 
height of liberality, wisdom, and jus- 
tice ; whatever is aimed at their su- 
premacy, is instantly stigmatized as 
the most illegal and oppressive act 
that ever was attempted by a blood- 
thirsty tyrant. Had the Ordinances 
of July, instead of restoring the num- 
ber of deputies to something ap- 
proaching to that fixed by the char- 
ter, and restraining the licentious- 
ness of the press, been directed to 
the increase of democratic power, 
they would have been praised as the 
most constitutional act that ever 
emanated from the throne; and 
Charles X., for the brief period of 
popularity allotted to conceding mo- 
narchs, been styled “ the most po- 
pular monarch that ever sat en the 
throne since the days of Charle- 
magne.” 

There are many other instances of 
the exercise of the same power by 
the Crown. In particular, in a Re- 
port made in 1817 to the Chamber 
of Peers, respecting the jury law, 
which also contained several enact- 
ments, it is declared, to remove the 
fears expressed by the adversaries 
of the project of the law, that if these 
fears were realized, “ the King would 
have the resource of using the ezx- 
traordinary power provided by the 
14th article of the charter.’ This 
Report was received without oppo- 
sition by the liberal part of the 
Chamber. Prince Polignae has ad- 
duced two instances, among a host 
of others which might be adduced, 
of the manner in which these acts of 
the Crown were received by the 
Liberal party in France. “The char- 
ter,” says the National, “ without the 
14th article, would have been an ab- 
surdity.” The founder of the char- 
ter said, and was right in saying, “I 
am willing to make a concession ; 
but not such a concession as would 
injure me and mine. If, therefore, 
experience proves that I have con- 
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ceded too much,.I reserve to myself 
the faculty to revise the constitution, 
and it is that which I express by the 
14th article. This was perfectly rea- 
sonable; those who supported legi- 
timacy and the restoration, were 
right in insisting. that the King was 
not to yield up his sword.” * 

An equally decisive testimony was 
borne by a learned writer, in the 
Tribune of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, now a minister of France, 
“ When the charter appeared in 1814, 
what did the supreme authority do? 
It took care to put in the preamble 
the word ‘ octroyé, and in the text 
the 14th article, which conferred the 
power.of making ordinances for the 
safety of the State; that is, he attri- 
buted to himself before the charter 
an anterior right prior to the charter, 
or, in other words, a sovereign, con- 
stituent, absolute power.” + 

It is quite another question, whe- 
ther it was wise or constitutional to 
have conferred this power on the 
Crown. Suffice it to say, that it did 
possess it; that its exercise had re- 
peatedly taken place on many dif- 
ferent occasions, with the full con- 
currence and applause of the popu- 
lar party; and therefore that the 
legality of the ordinances is beyond 
a doubt. 

The question remains, whether the 
exercise of the power was justified 
by necessity, or called for by expe- 
dience ? 

Upon this subject, if any doubt 
existed, it has been removed by the 
events of the last two years. No one 
who contemplates the state of France 
during that period can doubt, that the 
power of the democracy has become 
too great, not merely for royalty, but 
for freedom; that the balance has been 
altogether subverted; and that the 
martial law, arbitrary measures, and 
relentless prosecution of the press, 
which has distinguished the adminis- 
trations of Casimir Perier and Mar- 
shal Soult, were imperatively called 
for, to restrain the anarchy which 
was rapidly conducting society in 
France to its dissolution. What the 
power of the democracy was—what 
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+ Sitting of Dec. 29, 1830.—Polignac, 51, 52. 


Polignac justly disclaims so arbi- 


trary a power as is here attributed to the 14th article by the Liberals, and contends 
only for such a power as is essential to save the remainder of the constitution, 
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formidable weapons it possessed— 
how complete was its organization, 
is proved by what it has done. It 
has subverted the most beneficent 
government that ever ruled in France 
since the days of Clovis ; whose wis- 
dom and moderation had gone far to 
close the frightful wounds of the 
Revolution ; which gave perfect free- 
dom to individuals, and absolute pro- 
tection to property, during the fif- 
teen years of its rule; and the un- 
exampled prosperity resulting from 
whose administration all the anarchy 
and wretchedness consequent on the 
Revolution of July have not been 
able altogether to extinguish. The 
Revolutionists were victorious in the 
strife; they got a king of their own 
choosing, and a government of their 
own formation; their journalists 
were made Ministers of State, and 
the system for which they contended 
established ; and what was the con- 
sequence ? Why, that out of the tri- 
umph of the Liberals has arisen such 
turbulence, anarchy, and wretched- 
ness, as rendered it absolutely ne- 
cessary for the Liberals themselves 
to re-enact Prince Polignac’s Ordi- 
nances with still more arbitrary 
clauses, and support them by abloody 
fight in the streets of Paris, and the 
array of “ a greater number of arm- 
ed men,” as Sarrans tells us, “ than 
combated Prussia or Russia at Jena 
or Austerlitz.”’ This result is deci- 
sive of the question; it is the expe- 
rimentum crucis which solves the 
doubt. It proves that Polignac and 
Charles were correct in their view 
of the terrible nature of the power 
they had to combat; that they fore- 
saw, two years before they occurred, 
what the progress of events was des- 
tined to bring forth, took the mea- 
sures best calculated to prevent them, 
and erred only by not duly estima- 
ting the magnitude of the physical 
strength which their adversaries had 
at their disposal. 

On this subject we cannot do bet- 
ter than quote the able and eloquent 
observations of the Viscount Saint 
Chamans :— 

“ The Ordinanees of July, and the 
sedition which followed them, were 
no more the cause of the Revolution 
of July, than the dismissal of M. 
Neckar, and the storming of the Bas- 
tile, were the cause of the Revolu- 
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tion of 1789. I see in both these 
events the first acts of a Revolution, 
of which the causes had existed long 
before, but not the origin of that Re- 
volution itself. You might just as 
well say that the battle of Arbela was 
the cause of the ruin of Darius: as if, 
when the enemy had invaded your 
territory, and penetrated to the heart 
of your dominions, you had any 
chance of safety by laying down 
your arms and submitting to his 
terms—as if it was not better to risk 
a struggle which would save you, if 
it was gained, and renders you no 
worse than you were before, if it is 
lost. Such was the position of Charles 
X. He is unjustly accused of having 
committed suicide; but there are 
many others to whom the reproach 
can with more reason be applied. 

“ Louis XVIII. committed suicide 
on his race, when he caused his Mi- 
nisters, in 1817, to bring forward a 
democratic law for the election of De- 
puties to Parliament, drawn in such 
a manner as gave little chance of suc- 
cess to the real friends of themonarchy, 
and when he created sixty Peers to 
hinder the reparation of that fatal 
step when it was yet time. 

“ The Chamber of Peers commit- 
ted suicide, when, with a childish 
desire for popularity, they joined 
themselves to the Opposition (an 
unnatural union) to overturn the Mi- 
nister, who stood out as the last de- 
fender of monarchical and aristocra- 
tic principles, and to give a triumph 
to liberal ideas. They have received 
their reward in the overthrow of the 
hereditary Peerage. 

“ They committed suicide, the 
Royalists of every shade and descrip- 
tion, who enrolled themselves under 
the Liberal banners, from whence, 
after the triumph was completed, 
they were ignominiously expelled. 

“The courtiers committed suicide 
when they weakly joined the Libe- 
rals, not seeing that the principles of 
that party are inconsistent with their 
existence. 

“ The crowd of commercial and 
industrious persons committed sui- 
cide, when, become the soldiers and 
pioneersof Liberalism, they attacked 
with all their might, and finally over- 
turned, that constitution which had 
conferred such blessings on them, 
and prosperity on their country, and 
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under which France had enjoyed a 
prosperity without example. 

“It is in the faults of these par- 
ties, in the situation of parties ante- 
rior to the Ordinances which result- 
ed from these faults, that we must 
seek for the causes of the catastrophe, 
and not in the faults of Charles X. 
or his Ordinances. It is evident that 
the event has not created the situa- 
tion, but only brought it to light; 
that his sceptre did not fall in pieces 
at the first stroke, from being then 
for the first time assailed, but be- 
cause the blow unfolded the rotten- 
ness of the heart, brought about by 
anterior causes.” —St Chamans, 3, 4. 

We had begun to underline the 
parts of this striking passage, which 
bear in an obvious manner on the 
recent events in this country, now, 
alas! beyond the reach of redemp- 
tion, but we soon desisted. Every 
word of it applies to our late chan- 
ges; and demonstrates a coincidence 
between the march of revolution in 
the two countries, which is almost 
miraculous. At the distance of about 
ten years, our liberal Tories and re- 
volutionary Whigs have followed 
every one of the steps of the Jaco- 
bins and Doctrinaires of France. 
While they were hastening down 
the gulf of perdition at a gallop, we 
followed at a canter, and have adopt- 
ed every one of the steps which there 
rendered the downward progress 
of the Revolution irretrievable, and 
spread unheard-of misery through 
every part of France. We too have 
had Royalists of every shade incli- 
ning to liberal ideas; and the cour- 
tiers entering into alliance with their 
enemies, and a crowd of commercial 
and manufacturing citizens combi- 
ning to overturn the constitution 
under which they and their fathers 
had, not for 15, but 150 years, enjoy- 
ed unheard-of prosperity ; and the 
Crown bringing forward a new and 
highly democratical system of elec- 
tion; and the concurrence of the 
Peers forced by a threatened crea- 
tion of sixty members. Having sown 
the same seed as the French, can we 
hope to reap a different crop? May 
Heaven avert from these realms the 
last and dreadful catastrophe to 
which these measures led on the 
other side of the Channel! 

With — to the conduct of 
Charles X. after ascending the 


throne, the following account is 
given by the same writer :— 

“The goodness of Charles X., his 
love for his people, his beneficence, 
his affability, his piety, his domestic 
virtues, doubtless have placed his 
private character beyond the reach 
of attack. Let us see whether his 
public conduct justifies any more 
the accusations of his enemies. 

“ On ascending the throne, he re- 
sisted the natural desire of giving 
the direction of affairs to his politi- 
cal confidants, and, sacrificing his 
private affections to his public duty, 
he retained the administration of his 
deceased brother who had raised 
France to so high a pitch of hap- 
piness. When, shortly after, public 
opinion, misled by the press, became 
weary of the prosperity of France, 
and overturned in its madness the 
Ministers who had restored its pros- 
perity within, and regained its con- 
sideration without, did Charles X. 
make use of any coup d’etat to 
maintain in his government the prin- 
ciples which he deemed necessary 
to the salvation of France? No. He 
yielded: he sacrificed all his own 
opinions, he changed his ministers 
and his system, and in good faith 
embraced the new course which was 
prescribed to him. He conceded 
every thing that was demanded. As 
the reward of the many sacrifices 
made to opinion, he was promised a 
peaceable, beloved, and cherished 
existence. But bitter experience 
soon taught him that what was con- 
ceded passed for nothing, or rather 
was considered only as the means of 
obtaining fresh concessions ; that the 
party which he hoped to have satis- 
fied, multiplied one demand on an- 
other, moved incessantly forward 
from session to session, and evident- 
ly would not stop till it had fallen 
with him into the gulf of democra- 
cy; that public opinion, that is to 
say, its tyrant, the press, was soon a8 
much irritated at the new Ministers 
as it had been at those which pre- 
ceded them; that his government 
was harassed with as great obstacles 
as before; that the sacrifice made 
was therefore useless, and that the 
system on which, against his better 
judgment, he had entered, instead of 
being followed by the advantages 
which had been promised, was in 
fact precipitating him into those 
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evils, the foresight of whieh had at 


first inclined 
system. 

“ Charles X., confirmed by that es- 
say in his first ideas, reverted then to 
his own opinions, and the men who 
shared them ; and, whatever calumny 
may assert to the contrary, neither 
those men nor those opinions were 
contrary. to the Charter. The real 
violators of the Charter were to be 
found in the majority of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; in the 221 who re- 
fused to respect the constitutional 
right of the Monarch to choose his 
Ministers, and who were resolved to 
force him to dismiss them, though 
they could not allege a single illegal 
act of which they had been guilty. 
And, in truth, their administration 
was perfectly legal and constitu- 
tional, down to the promulgation of 
the Ordinances, on which opinions 
are so much divided, and which 
necessity alone dictated to prevent 
the crown being taken off the head 
of the Sovereign. 

“ Let the truth then be proclaimed 
boldly: Prior to the Ordinances, 
Charles X. merited reproach ag little 
in his public as his private life. I 
may defy his most implacable ene- 
mies and his daily libellers, who have 
with such fury attacked a fallen vic- 
tim, to point out one real grievance, 
or single illegal act of his whole 
reign, Are there any more reproach- 
es to make to the family who sur- 
rounded him? You will find, on the 
contrary, in them an assemblage of 
all the virtues, of the noblest cou- 
rage in the extremities of misfor- 
tune. If these virtues, these qualities, 
the inheritance of a noble race, are 
lost to us by our ingratitude, they are 
at least springing up again in another 
gevecatien ; they are yet growing for 

rance.”—St Chamans, 7.9. 

In this particular, our own expe- 
rience af the illustrious exiles in 
this city fully corroborates the tes- 
timony, of the French Royalists. 
Never, in truth, did simple unobtru- 
sive virtue work a more. surprising 
change in favour of any family than 
that of Charles X.. did in the opinion 
of this city. When he first arrived 
here, he was regarded by the great 
majority of the citizens, deluded by 
the Revolutionary press, as a blood- 
thirsty tyrant, who, took a pleasure 
in cutting down the people by dis- 
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charges of grape-shot, and was in- 
tent only on the most arbitrary pro- 
ceedings. His followers took no 
pene whatever to disabuse the pub- 
ic mind; not a pamphlet, nor a 
newspaper paragraph, issued from 
Holyrood ; they lived in retirement, 
and were known only to a limited 
circle by the elegance of their man~ 
ners, and to all by the extent and 
beneficence of their charities, and 
the sincere and unaffected discharge 
of their religious duties. By degrees 
the mask placed by the Revolution- 
ists dropped from their faces; in- 
stead of a blood-thirsty tyrant, a be- 
neficent Monarch, bravely enduring 
the storms of adversity, was disco- 
vered ; and before the Royal Family 
departed for the Continent, they 
had secured the interest, and won 
the affection, of all classes of the 
citizens. 

“ Were, then,” continues M. St Cha- 
mans, “ the Ordinances the cause of 
the catastrophe which ensued ? Yes! 
if the Ordinances were useiess—if the 
Throne and the Constitution were 
not in danger; or if, though in dan- 
ger, they could have been saved 
without a coup d’etat. Not, if they 
were necessary and unavoidable ; if 
the Throne, the Dynasty, the Con- 
stitution, were about to perish; if 
the illegal attacks of the enemies of 
the Monarchy had left the King no 
other resource but a desperate ef- 
fg@t. What signifies whether you 
perish of the operation, or the pro- 
gress of the disease ? 

“ What was the situation of affairs 
at the epoch of the Ordinances? On 
that depends the solution of the 
question. 

“ The Chamber had been dissolved, 
because the majority was hostile; 
the elections had sent back a majo- 
rity still more numerous and hos- 
tile ; the Chamber was to assemble 
on the 3d August. 

“ Charles X. could not govern 
France with that Chamber, but by 
composing a Ministry in harmony 
with the majority of its members; 
that is, by assuming nearly the same 
men, who, after the 7th August, form- 
ed the Cabinet of Louis Philippe, 
and adopting the same system ; for 
such a Ministry could not haye ex- 
isted a day, without conceding the 
same democratic demands which 
were granted in pA modified Charter 

ct) 
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the situation in which Charles X. 
would have been placed, by that in 
which we now see Louis Philippe. 
Now, if,in the short space of eighteen 
months, three Administrations have 
been overturned; if the Throne it- 
self is shaken—without authority, 
without force, without consideration 
—what must have been the fate of the 
royalty of Charles X. ? If the Liberal 
party has acted in this manner by 
a King whom they regarded as their 
own—the darling of their own crea- 
tion, and who by his conduct and his 
personal qualities possessed all the 
sympathies of the Revolutionary 
party; if, in spite of so many titles to 
their favour, that Prince has been obli- 
ged to throw them out two or three 
Administrations as morsels to de- 
vour; if the journals, the carica- 
tures, the tumults, have troubled his 
days and his nights; if he has been 
obliged to deliver up to them even 
the arms of his race, and to degrade 
his own palace by effacing the fleur- 
de-lis; if they have thus treated their 
friend, their chosen Prince, their 
Citizen King, is it conceivable that 
they would have respected the crown 
of a King, the object of their hatred 
and jealousy, under which they 
would have incessantly trembled for 
concessions evidently extorted by 
force ? Who can doubt that in these 
circumstances the Throne of Charles 
X. would have perished son 
months sooner than that of Louis 
Philippe ? Charles X. delivered over 
to a Ministry and a Chamber chosen 
from his enemies, would have found 
himself nearly in the same position 
as Louis XVI. in 1792. The result 
would have been the same. If, then, 
the danger of destruction awaited 
him equally, whichever course he 
adopted, it was far better to perish 
when combating like a King of France 
than in weakly yielding. An open 
strife offered at least the chance of 
safety; concessions offered none.” 
—St Chamans, 11, 12. 

“ And that necessity is a sufficient 
ground for such violent measures as 
coups d’etat, cannot surely be de- 
nied by those whose subsequent con- 
duct has been entirely founded on 
that basis. What authorized them 
to revolt against the authority of the 
King? They answer, Necessity, in 
default of constitutional means of 
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resistance. Who gave them a right 
to change the dynasty? They an- 
swer, Necessity. Who authorized 
them to overturn the charter sworn 
to by all the French? Necessity. 
Who authorized them to mutilate 
the Chamber of Peers, and to change 
into a liferent their rights of eternal 
property? They answer, Necessity. 
Necessity is their sole law: and, if 
necessity justifies measures evident- 
ly calculated to overturn, not only 
the throne but the constitution, with 
what reason can it be pretended that 
it does not justify a measure intend- 
ed to preserve both ?”—Joid. 18, 19, 

Saint Chamans gives an account 
of the real causes of the Revolution 
of July. These are, the democratic 
law of Feb. 5, 1817, regarding the 
elections; the licentious press; and 
the centralization of all the powers 
of France in Paris. This part of the 
subject is of the utmost importance, 
and is treated by our author with his 
usual ability. We shall endeavour 
only to do justice to the subject in 
our translation. 

“ Two causes have, in an especial 
manner, precipitated the monarchy 
into the abyss from which there was 
no escape. These were the license 
of the daily press, and the democra- 
tic law of elections. It was against 
them that the Ordinances were di- 
rected. 

“I will not here repeat what I 
have often advanced in regard to the 
periodical press. I will only say, 
that ever since it has been unre- 
strained, it has engaged in a battle of 
life and death with the authority, 
whatever it was, which held the reins 
of government: that it stabbed to the 
heart the constitutional monarchy of 
1791, established in the first fervour 
of the Revolution; that it afterwards 
slew the Girondists, who had over- 
thrown the monarchy; that it itself 
was crushed on three different occa- 
sions, first by the Reign of Terror, 
then by the cannons of the 13th 
Vendemiaire, when Napoleon over- 
threw the sections, and again by the 
transportations which followed the 
18th Fructidor; that having reap- 
peared after an interval of twenty 
years, it destroyed the Ministry of 
1819, and shook the Throne of the 
Restoration; that it overturned suc- 
cessively the Ministry of Villele, of 
Martignac, and after that at one fell 
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swoop the Ministry, the Throne, the 
Charter, and the Constitutional Mo- 
narchy: that since that time it has 
slain the Ministry of the Duke de 
Broglio and Guizot, and of M. La- 
fitte; the two last in a few months, 
and the third has no better lease of 
life than the popular throne. That 
is to say, during twenty years that 
the press has been unfettered since 
1789, it has uniformly come to pass, 
that ina short time it has either over- 
turned the authority of Government, 
or been overturned by it, through 
a violent coup d'etat. It was the 
shock of these opposing powers, 
each of which felt that its existence 
could be secured only by the de- 
struction of its enemy, which pro- 
duced the terrible struggle and the ca- 
tastrophe of 1830. To appreciate, in 
a word, all the force of that demon- 
like power, it is sufficient to recall 
to recollection that the press suc- 
ceeded in a few months in makin 
the weak and unfortunate Louis XVI. 
pass for a bloodthirsty tyrant; and 
that latterly it created that strong 
disaffection, which, in the crisis of 
their fate, Charles X. and his noble 
family experienced in the population 
of Paris and its environs; the very 
men who were daily witnesses of 
their virtues, and literally over- 
whelmed with their benefactions. 

“ As to the law of elections, it was 
framed in the true spirit of demo- 
cracy; the necessary result of which 
was, that it delivered the whole in- 
fluence in the state into the hands of 
the middling class, incapable of any 
practical instruction in public affairs, 
passionately devoted to change and 
disorder, from which it hopes to 
obtain its elevation to the head of 
affairs, as if it ever could maintain 
itself there. That law annulled at 
once the influence both of the higher 
classes intrusted in the preservation 
of order,and of the lower, ever ready, 
no doubt, to disturb the public peace, 
by the prospect of pillage, but who 
can never be led into long disorders, 
by the dream of governing the state. 
It follows, from these principles, that 
the law of February 5, 1817, whose 
enactments regulated three-fifths of 
the electors, gave the majority, and, 
by consequence, the control of the 
state, precisely to the class the most 
dangerous to the public order, and 
ever disposed to support revolutions, 
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from the belief that it will benefit 
by their progress.” — St Chamans, 
21, 22. 

“ The Revolution long previously, 
prepared, broke out on occasion of 
the Ordinances, which were directed 
to the coercion of the press, and an 
alteration on the law of elections. 
The press could have been placed 
under no restraints, if the elections 
had returned a Chamber of Depu- 
ties, enemies alike to order and 
public repose. It was the law of 
the elections, therefore, that alone 
rendered indispensable the employ- 
ment of a violent remedy. The law 
of the election of 5th Feb. 1817, 
with the ordinance of 5th September 
following on it, and the creation of 
Peers which was its result—these 
were the true causes of the Revo- 
lution of 1830, and these causes ex- 
isted before the reign of Charles X. 
He therefore is not to be blamed for 
it. If the throne has perished, it is 
not because the battle was engaged, 
but because it was lost. It was re< 
duced to such a state, that nothing 
but a victory gained could have saved 
it. 

“ These were the causes which 
directly produced the catastrophe; 
but it would neither have been so 
complete nor so rapid, had it not 
been for the effects of that absurd 
centralization, of which the Consti- 
tuent Assembly prepared thescourge, 
by dividing France into so many de- 
partments, nearly equal, and break- 
ing down all the ties of the provin- 
ces cemented by time. That uni- 
versal levelling paved the way for 
tyranny, by concentrating the whole 
moral strength of the nation in Paris. 
The universal destruction of the pro- 
vinces has deprived France of all in- 
ternal strength; the whole remain- 
der of the country has been reduced 
to mimic the movements of Paris, 
and ape its gestures, like a reflection 
in a glass. Since that period, the 
provinces, or rather the departments, 
have not had a thought or a wish, 
but what they received from Paris; 
they have changed masters ten times, 
without knowing why, almost always 

ainst their will, beginning with the 
10th August, 1792, and ending with 
the 29th July, 1830. How, in fact, 
can an eighty-sizth part of France 
organize any resistance to the cen- 


tral authority? The neighbouring 
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departments first receive the im- 
pulse, which is instantly communi- 
cated like an electric shock to the 
others. All France being concentra- 
ted in Paris, there is neither force 
nor opinion beyond that limited spot. 
The moment that Paris falls, the 
whole oe instantly falls under 
the yoke of the stranger; the vast mo- 
narchy of France is reduced to the 
circuit of a single city. It was not 
thus with old France. A King of Eng- 
land reigned sixteen years in Paris, 
but the provinces resisted and saved 
France. Guise and the League, and 
latterly the Fronde, chased the | 
from Paris; but the provinces di 
not abandon their sovereign, and not 
only preserved his throne, but led 
him back in triumph to Paris. 

“ Whata deplorable change is now 
exhibited ? The great centralization 
of Paris is repeated in detail in the 
little centralization of the chief 
towns of the departments, which 
communicate their movement to all 
the districts.of which they are the 
head. In each of these, a few of 
the rabble, headed by half a dozen 
advocates, make a little revolution, 
always following the model of the 
great one. This is what has been 
seen in our days, but never before in 
so extraordinary and disgraceful a 
manner. Who would believe it? A 
few thousand workmen and students, 
who had obtained the mastery in 
Paris by means of a sedition, changed 
the colours of the nation, and hoist- 
ed the tri-color flag. The depart- 
ments instantly covered themselves 
with white, blue, and red. Through- 
out all France they changed their 
colours, without knowing whose 
they were to mount; whether those 
of a republic, a military despotism, 
or a democratic government. They 
knew nothing of all this; but, as 
mobs must have a rallying cry, they 
called out, Vive la Charte, when they 
were supporting a faction which had 
overturned it. If you asked them 
what they wanted, what they com- 
plained of, whom they served, what 
they peagenes to themselves ? they 
answered, ‘ We will tell you when 
- the next courier arrives from Paris,’ 
They are in transports, and ready to 
Jay down their life—for whom? 
Why, for the ruler whose name shall 
be proclaimed from the first mail- 
coach, Unhappily this is no plea- 
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santry; the tri-color was received 
in several departments many days 
before they knew what sort of go- 
vernment it was to bring them.— 
Thirty or forty shopkeepers in Paris 
had as many millions in our noble 
France at their disposal, as if it were 
a matter which they could mould ac- 
cording to their will. They made 
use of our illustrious country as a 
statuary dues of a block of marble, 
who asks himself, ‘ Shall I make a 
god, a devil, or a table?’ Be he 
whom he may, it is certain that he 
is the very man whom the provin- 
ces would most desire, and whom 
they would instantly love with trans- 
ort the moment he is on the throne. 
ho can be surprised after that, if 
these revolutionary improvisatores 
are not supported by the same pro- 
found affections which ancient habits 
and old feelings have implanted in 
the hearts. How disgraceful to the 
e to see our countrymen, and pre- 
cisely those amongst them who are 
most vociferous in support of liberty, 
make themselves the mute slaves of 
Paris, and accept with their eyes shut 
whoever is crowned there, whether 
he be a Nero, a Caligula, or a Robes- 
pierre !”—St Chamans, 24—27. 
These observations are worthy of 
the most serious attention. The utter 
and disgraceful state of thraldom in 
which France is kept by Paris—in 
other words, by twenty or thirty in- 
dividuals commanding the press 
there—has long been proved, and was 
conspicuous through all the changes 
of the Revolution; and without doubt, 
the destruction of all the provincial 
courts, and the annihilation of the 
whole ancient distinctions of the pro- 
vinces, has gone far to break down 
and destroy the spirit of the re- 
mainder of France. But the evil lies 
deeper than in the mere centraliza- 
tion of all the influences of France 
in Paris; its principal cause is to be 
found in the destruction of the higher 
ranks of the nobility, which took 
place during the first Revolution. In 
no part of France are there now to 
be found any great or influential pro- 
prietors, who can direct or strength- 
en public opinion in the provinces, 
or create any counterpoise to the 
overwhelming preponderance of the 
capital. Here and there may be found 
an insulated proprietor who lives on 
his estates; but, generally speaking, 
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that class is extinct in the provinces, 
and so far from being able to resist 
the influence of Paris, its peasant 
landholders are unable to withstand 
the ascendant of their Prefect, or the 
chief town of their department. Na- 


oleon was perteesy aware of this. 

e knew well, that in consequence 
of the destruction of the higher or- 
ders, regulated freedom was impos- 
sible in France, and he therefore 
signalized his first accession to the 
throne by the creation of a new or- 
der of noblesse, who, he flattered 
himself, would supply the place of 
that which had been destroyed. Im- 
perfectly as a nobility, for the most 
part destitute of property, can sup- 
ply the place of one who centre in 
themselves the great mass of the 
national property, it yet contribu- 
ted something to preserve the ba- 
lance of society ; and of this the great 
prosperity and regulated freedom of 
the Restoration afforded decisive 
evidence. But this did not answer 
the purpose of the Revolutionists. 
It raised few of them to supreme 
power; the editors of journals were 
not yet Ministers of State, and 
therefore they never ceased agitating 
the public mind, and spreading the 
most false and malicious reports con- 
cerning all men in authority, till at 
length they succeeded in overturn- 
ing, not only the throne, but the he- 
reditary peerage, and have thus de- 
stroyed the last bulwark which stood 
between the Parisian mob and des- 
potism, over the whole of France. 
Such is the unseen but resistless 
manner in which Providence coun- 
teracts the passions of individuals, 
aud brings out of the furnace of de- 
mocracy the strong government, 
which is ultimately destined to co- 
erce it, and restore society to those 
principles which can alone ensure 
the safety or happiness of its mem- 
bers. 5 
Let us now hear M. St Chamans 
on the effects of that great triumph 
of democracy. 

“ Let us now attend to the deplo- 
rable effects of the Revolution of 
1830. To riches has succeeded mi- 
sery; commerce, flourishing when 
the Glorious Days began, is now in 
the depth of suffering ; industry, then 
so active, is languishing ; the bank- 
ers, so splendid before that catas- 


trophe, now attract the public at- 
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tention bynothing but the eclat of their 
bankruptcies. Before it, consump- 
tion was continually increasing, or- 
der and tranquillity reigned univer- 
sally in France; the public revenue 
was abundant and easily collected : 
since it, consumption has greatly de- 
creased; disorder and disquietude 
trouble every man in the country ; 
the public receipts are constantly di- 
minishing, and becoming of more dif- 
ficult collection. Contrast the mo- 
derate imposts which were sufficient 
when peace was certain, with the 
extraordinary expenses and total de- 
ficiency of the ordinary receipts 
which have taken place since the 
Revolution disturbed the peace of 
Europe, and the disastrous effects of 
this calamitous event will distinctly 
appear. 

“ Instead of the perfect order which 
under the Restoration prevailed in 
France, we now see universally vio- 
lence going on against churches, 
priests, juries, electors and inoffen- 


sive citizens ; against the collectors of 


the publicrevenue, their registersand 
furniture ; against the organs of the 
press, and the press itself ; royalty is 
obliged everywhere to efface the word 
“Royal ;” government ery 
the departments: telegraphic dis- 
atches, which the prefects are ‘in 
haste to affix on their walls, and 
which the public read with avidity ; 
the great, the important news is, that 
on such a day, the 14th or 28th of 
July, Paris was tranquil. Paris was 
tranquil! Why, tranquillity was so 
usual under the former reign, that 
no one thought of mentioning ‘it, 
more than that the sun had risen in 
the morning. . 
“ Nor have the effects of the Three 
Glorious Days been less conspicu- 
ous in every other department. We 
see regiments, ill-disciplined, acting 
according to their fancy ; ‘sometimes 
raging with severity against the ‘in- 
surrections; sdmetimes ‘regarding, 
without attempting to suppress them ; 
sometimes openly joining their vio- 
lence; the theatres alternately shock- 
ing religion, its ministers, manneys, 
and public decency; the Minister 
opposing nothing to that torrent of 
insanity, though he knows where to 
apply the scissors of the censorship 
when the license extends to his own 
actions.” —Tbid. 31, 32. i ‘ 


*- © Thus the Revolution, without 
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having given us one of the ameliora- 
tions so loudly demanded by the Li- 
berals, has exhibited no other result 
but anarchy and misery; the one 
the object of well-known terror to 
every friend to his country, the other 
universal suffering. It is needless 
to give any proofs of this state of 
decay and suffering; we have only 
to open our eyes to see it; all the 
world knows it, and not the least 
the authors of the Revolution of 
July; not only those who have been 
its dupes, but those who have been 
enriched by it, (if indeed it has be- 
nefited any one,) make no attempt 
to conceal the state of anarchy and 
disquietude into which France is 
plunged; on the contrary, they seek 
to turn it to their profit, by constant- 
ly exhibiting before the public eye 
a dismal perspective of evils sus- 
pended over our heads; disorder, 
anarchy, a republic, pillage, popular 
massacres, in fine, the Reign of Ter- 
ror. They donot pretend that their 
rule can give us prosperity, but only 
that it stems the torrent of adver- 
sity. 

“ These disastrous consequences 
are maturing throughout France with 
a frightful rapidity. The inhabitants 
of Paris, and possibly the govern- 
ment, are not aware of the extent to 
which the principles of anarchy have 
spread in every part of France. 

hey believe that the earth is under- 
mined only where explosions have 
taken place, but they are in a mis- 
take; it is every where, and on all 
sides a bouleversement is threatened. 
Certainly, if any thing is more de- 
plorable than the present state of 
things, it is the future, which to all 
appearance is in store for us. 

“ Discord and anarchy have pene- 
trated everywhere ; into most of the 
regiments of the army, into almost 
all the departments of France. In 
the army, it is well known that the 
non-commissioned officers have more 
authority than the officers; in the 
villages, the electors of the magis- 
trates and municipal councils, with 
the officers of the National Guard, 
have everywhere created two par- 
ties, and distracted every thing. The 
source of their discord is Sener 
than any political contests; it is the 
old struggle of the poor against the 
rich; it is the efforts of the demo- 
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cracy in waistcoats, trying to subvert 

the intolerable aristocracy of coats. 
“ The disastrous effects of the Re- 

volution of 1830 have not been con- 


fined to political subjects. To com- 
plete the picture of our interior con- 
dition, it is necessary to add, that 
anarchy has spread not only into the 
state, but intoreligion, literature, and 
the theatres, for it will invariably be 
found that disorder does not confine 
itself to one object; that the conta- 
= spreads successively into every 

epartment of human thought. It 
was reserved for the lights of the 
19th century to draw an absurd and 
incredible religion from the prin- 
ciple, that ‘ labour is the source of 
riches.’ The first consequence they 
deduce is, that there is no one use- 
ful in the world but he who labours ; 
those who do not are useless: The 
second, that all the good things of 
this world should belong to those 
who are the most useful, that is the 
day-labourers. M.St Simon thence 
concludes, that a shoemaker is more 
useful to society than the Duchess 
d’Angouleme. He never hesitated 
as to his divine mission, and gave 
himself out for the prophet of a new 
religion, the high priest of a new 
church. 

“In literature what a chaos of new 
and extravagant ideas,—what a tor- 
rent of absurd revolting madness has 
burst forth in a short period! It is 
especially during the last eighteen 
months, that all men of reflection 
have become sensible of the reality 
of our state of perfection; they have 
seen that the inefficiency of our 
literary and political character is at 
least equal to their pride, and no- 
thing more can be said of them. 

“ One would imagine in truth, that 
Providence had intentionally ren- 
dered the triumph of the Revolution- 
ists so sudden and complete, ez- 
pressly in order to open the eyes of 
those by a new example, to whom 
the first would not suffice. Nothing 
has contended against them but the 
consequence of their own — 
and yet where are they ? They have 


declaimed for fifteen years against 
the undue preponderance of the 
royal authority, and the want of free- 
dom; and yet they have proved by 
their actions that they could take no- 
thing from that authority, and add no- 
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thing to that freedom, without plun- 
ging us into anarchy. Follow atten- 
tively their reign—their own prin- 
ciples have been sufficient to destroy 
them, without the intervention of a 


human being. The first Ministry, 
M. Guizot and the Duke de Broglio, 
had the favour of the King, and of 
the majority in both Chambers. Un- 
der the Restoration a Ministry could 
never have been overturned which 
stood in such a situation ; but never- 
theless it did not exist three months ; 
without being attacked it perish- 
ed; a in the midst of a 
tumult. The repression of that dis- 
order was the nominal; the prin- 
ciples of the Cl itself the 
real cause. “The same causes over- 
threw in a few months more the 
succeeding Ministry. The admini- 
stration of Casimir Perier had also 
the support of the King and of the 
Chambers, and no one attacked it; 
but nevertheless it was compelled to 
purchase a disgraceful and epheme- 
ral existence, by the suppression of 
the hereditary peerage. Such is the 
state of this government; with all 
the elements of force, it is incapable 
of governing ; with 500,000 men, and 
an annual budget of 1500,000,000, 
L.64,000,000), which it has at its 

isposal, it is not obeyed. At Paris, 
nothing has occurred but revolt up- 
on revolt, which could be suppress- 
ed only by abandoning to their fury 
the Cross, the emblem of Christi- 
anity, the palace of the Archbishop, 
and the arms of the throne; while in 
the provinces insurrections have 
broken out on all sides, sometimes 
against the authority of the magis- 
trates, sometimes with their concur- 
rence, which have led to such a 
stoppage of the revenue, as has led 
to the contraction of debt to the 
amount of L.20,000,000 sterling a- 
year. 

“ Whence is it, that with the same 
elements from whence Charles X. 
extracted so much prosperity, and 
maintained such perfect peace, no- 
thing can be pro uced under Louis 
Philippe but misery and disorder ? 
It is impossible to blink the ques- 
tion; it is with the same capital that 
industry and commerce are perish- 
ing; with the same manufactures 
that you cannot find employment 
for your workmen; with the same 
ships that your merchants are star- 
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ving; with the same revenues that 
you are compelled to sell the royal 
forests, contract enormous loans, 
pillage the fund laid aside for the 
indemnity of individuals, and inces- 
santly increase the floating debt ; 
that it is with peace both within and 
without that you are obliged to aug- 
ment the army, and restore all the 
severity of the Conscription. How 
is it that the ancient dynasty preser- 
ved us from so many misfortunes, 
and the new one has brought us such 
terrible scourges ? I will explain the 
cause. 

“ Confidence creates this prosperity 
of nations. Disquietude and appre- 
hension cause it to disappear. Secu- 
rity for the future, given or taken 
away, produces activity or languor, 
riches or misery, tranquillity or trou- 
ble.—You have made your election 
for the wrong side of that alternative, 
when eel of Right you substitute 
Might: because Right, which never 
changes, bears in itself all the ele- 
ments of stability, while Power,which 
changes every day, brings home to 
every breast the feeling of instability. 
I know well, that to the present tri- 
umph of power its leaders strive to 
annex an idea of right; but it will be 
just as easy, when the next heave of 
the revolutionary earthquake dis- 
places the presentauthority,to clothe 
that which succeeds it with a similar 
title to permanent obedience. Every 
successive party in its turn can rest 
its pretensions to sovereignty on 
the authority of the People. On the 
other hand, our right of succession 
depends on an immovable basis. If 
Charles X. or Henry V. is on the 
throne, every one knows that no per- 
soncanclaim the crown on the same 
title as that by which they held it: 
but under the present government, 
how is it possible to avoid the con- 
viction, that if it pleases 300 persons 
at Metz or Grenoble to proclaim a 
Republic, or 300 others at Toulouse 
or orden Henry V., and if a ge- 
neral stupor, arising from the weak- 
ness of each of thedepartments taken 
singly, prevents any effectual resist- 
ance, the new government will im- 
mediately acquire the same title to 
obedience as that which now fills the 
throne ?”—St Chamans, 57, 58. 

“ It is therefore in the principle on 
which the government is founded, 
that we must look for the cause of 
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our suffering and our ruin. If to this 
cause we add the consequences not 
less powerful of a democratic con- 
stitution, that is, to an organized 
anarchy, we may despair of the safety 
of our country, if it is not destroyed 
by the seeds of destruction which 
such a government carries in its bo- 
som. In no country, and in no age, 
has democracy made a great state 
prosper, or established it in a stable 
manner ; and even though it should 
become inured to the climate else- 
where, it would always prove fatal 
in France. The foundation of the 
French character is vanity ; and that 
feeling which,under proper direction, 
becomes a noble desire for illustra- 
tors, which has been the source of our 
military glory, and of our success in 
so many different departments, is an 
invincible bar to our essays in demo- 
cracy, because every one is envious 
of the superiority of his neighbour, 
conceives himself qualified for every 
thing, and pretends to every situa- 
tion.” —Ibid, 60. 

“ The revolution of 1830 has light- 
ed anew the torch of experience on 
many controverted points, and I ap- 
peal with confidence upon them to 
the many men of good faith who ex- 
ist among our adversaries. They seek 
like us the good of our common 
country, and the welfare of huma- 
nity; they hold that in the charter 
there was too little political power 
conferred upon the people. Let them 
judge now, for the proof has been 
decisive. They will find that on 
every occasion, without one excep- 
tion, in which political power, unre- 
strained by strict limits, has been 
conferred upon the people, personal 
liberty has been destroyed; that the 
latter has lost as much as the former 
has gained. Such an extension of 
political power is nothing but demo- 
cracy or supreme authority lodged 
in the hands of the people. Reflect 
upon the fate of personal freedom 
under the democratic constitutions 
which promised us the greatest pos- 
sible extension of individual liberty. 
Was there liberty under the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, for those who were 
massacred in the streets, and whose 
heads they carried on the ends of 
pikes? Was there liberty for the 
seigniors whose chateaux they burnt, 
and who saved their lives only by 
flight ? Was there liberty for those 


who were massacred at Avignon, or 
whom the committee of Jacobins tore 
from the bosoms of their families to 
conduct to the guillotine ? Was there 
liberty for the King,who was not per- 
mitted to move beyond the barriers 
of Paris, nor venture to breathe the 
fresh air at the distance of a league 
from the city ? No, there was liberty 
only for their oppressors: the only 
freedom was that which the incendi- 
aries, jailors, and assassins enjoyed. 

“ Since the Revolution of July, 
has there been any freedom for the 
clergy, who do not venture to shew 
themselves in the streets of Paris, 
even in that dress which is revered 
by savage tribes; for the Catholics, 
who can no longer attend mass but 
at midnight; for the Judges, who are 
threatened in the discharge of their 
duties by the aspirants for their 
places ; for the Electors, whose votes 
are overturned with the urns which 
contain them, and who return lace- 
rated and bleeding from the place of 
election ; for the Citizens arbitrarily 
thrust out of the National Guard; 
for the Archbishop of Paris, whose 
house was robbed and plundered 
with impunity, at the very moment 
when the Ministers confessed in the 
Chambers they could allege nothing 
against him; for the Officers of all 
| even the generals expelled 

rom their situations at the caprice 
of their inferiors; for the Curates 
of churches, when the government, 
trembling before the Sovereign mu)- 
titude, close the churches to save 
them from the profanation and sack- 
ing of the mob; for the King himself, 
condemned by their despotism, to 
lay aside the arms of his race ?” 

“ These evils have arisen from con- 
founding personal with political li- 
berty ; a distinction which lies at 
the foundation of these matters. 

“ I call personal freedom the right 
to dispose, without molestation, of 
one’s person and estate, and be secure 
that neither the one nor the other 
will be disquieted without your con- 
sent. That liberty is an object of 
universal interest; its preservation 
the source of universal solicitude. I 
support the extension of that species 


_of liberty to the utmost extent that 


society can admit; and I would carry 
it to a much greater length than ever 
has been imagined by our democrats. 
I would have every one’s property 
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held sacred; his person and estate 
inviolable, without the consent of his 
representatives, or the authority of 
the law; absolute security against 
forced service of any kind, or against 
either arrest or punishment, but un- 
der the strongest safeguard, for the 
protection of innocence. 

“ The other species of liberty, call- 
ed Political Liberty, is an object of 
interest to the great body of the 
citizens; it consists in the right of 
taking a part in the government of 
the state. It cannot affect the great 
body, because in every country the 
immense majority can influence go- 
vernment neither by their votes nor 
their writings. “This latter kind of 
liberty should be restrained within 
narrow limits, for experience proves 
it cannot be widely extended with- 
out destroying the other.” 

These observations appear to be 
as novel as they are important. They 
are not, strictly speaking, new; for 
in this Magazine for February 1830,* 
the same principles are laid down 
and illustrated; and this furnishes 
another proof, among the many 
which might be collected, of the si- 
multaneous extrication of the same 
original thought, in different coun- 
tries at the same time, from the 
course of political events. But to 
any one who calmly and dispassion- 
ately considers the subject, it must 
be manifest that they contain the 
true principle on the subject. The dif- 
ference, as St Chamans says, between 
personal and political liberty, or, as 
we should say in this country, be- 
tween Freedom and Democracy, 
is the most important distinction 
which ever was stated ; and it is from 
confounding these two different ob- 
jects of popular ambition, that all 
the misery has arisen, which has so 
often attended the struggle for po- 

ular independence, and that Liberty 
| om so often been strangled by its 
own votaries. 

To produce the greatest amount 
of personal freedom and security 
with the smallest degree of political 
power in the lower classes ; to com- 
bine the maximum of liberty with 
the minimum of democracy is the 
great end of good government, and 
should be the great object of the 
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true patriot in every age and coun- 
try. There is no such fatal enemy to 
Freedom as Democracy; it never 
fails to devour its offspring in a few 
years. True liberty, or the com- 
plete security of persons, thoughts, 
property, and actions, in all classes, 
from injury or oppression, never 
existed three months under an unre- 
strained Democracy; because the 
worst of tyrannies is a multitude 
of tyrants. The coercion of each 
class of society by the others; of 
the impetuosity and vehemence of 
the populace and their demagogues 
by the steadiness and weight of the 
aristocracy ; of the ambition and op- 
pression of the aristocracy by the 
vigour and independence of the com- 
mons, is indispensable to the equili- 
brium of government and the pre- 
servation of freedom ; but it is pre- 
cisely the state of things which the 
Revolutionists will ever assail with 
most vehemence, because it affords 
the most effectual coercion to their 
passions and despotic ambition. The 
Spirit of Democracy, that keen and 
devouring element which has pro-: 
duced, and is producing, such rava- 
ges in the world, is to the political 
what fire is to domestic life. Poli- 
tical freedom cannot exist without 
it, and when properly regulated, it 
vivifies and improves every depart- 
ment of society ; but if once allowed 
to get ahead, if not confined within 
iron bars, it will instantly consume 
the fabric in which it is placed. 
Napoleon has left the following 
picture of the manner in which free- 
dom was devoured by democracy, 
during the first French Revolution: 
—“ Liberty,” said he, “ was doubt- 
less the first cry of the people when 
the Revolution arose; but that was 
not what they really desired. The first 
iguning of the Revolution shewed 
what talents then existed, which the 
levelling principle would restore to 
society for the advantage and glory 
of the state. Thus it was Equality 
which the French people always de- 
sired ; and to tell the truth, Liberty 
has never existed since it was pro- 
claimed. For the proper definition 
of liberty is the power of freely exer- 
cising all our faculties ; and with the 
exception of some speeches which 
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the orators of the sections were al- 
lowed to make in 1795, shew me a 
riod when the people were at li- 
erty to say or do what they wished 
since 1789 ? Was it when the crowds 
of women and malecontents besieged 
the Convention? Begone; think 
of your business, said they; and yet 
these poor people only asked for 
bread. Will any one pretend that 
the years 1793 or 1794 were the eras 
of freedom? Under the Directory, 
no one dared to open their mouth; 
and after the 18th Fructidor in 1797, 
a second Reign of Terror arose. 
Never have the people, even under 
Louis XI. or Cardinal Richelieu, or 
in the most despotic states, had less 
liberty than during the whole period 
which has elapsed since the first 
Revolution broke out. What France 
always wished, what she still wishes, 
is Equality; in other words, the 
equal partition of the means of rising 
to glory and distinction in the 
state.” * 

Thjs lesson would not suffice. 
The Revolutionists saw their despo- 
tic rule melting away under the just 
and equal sway of the Bourbons, 
and therefore they inflamed the pub- 
lic mind till they got their govern- 
ment overthrown. Despotism of one 
kind or another instantly returned : 
that of the National Guard, the Pa- 
risian Emeutes, or Marshal Soult’s 
cannoniers, and Liberty has been 
destroyed by the demagogues who 
roused the people in its name. 
Thus it ever has been; thus it ever 
will be to the end of time. Indivi- 
duals may be instructed by history 
or enlightened by reflection; the 

eat masses of mankind will never 
earn wisdom but from their own 
suffering. 


This distinction between indivi- 
dual freedom and political power, 
between Liberty and Democracy, is 
the great point of separation between 
the Whigs and Tories. ' The Con- 
servatives strive to incrtase personal 
freedom to the utmost degree, and 
to effect that they find it indispen- 
sable torestrain the efforts of its worst 
enemies, the Democracy. The Whigs 
attend only to the augmentation of 

opular power, and in so doing they 
instantly trench on civil liberty. When 
were persons, property, life, and 
thoughts, more free, better protect- 
ed or secured, than in Great Britain 
from 1815 to 1830, the days when 
the Democracy wasrestrained? When 
have they been so ili secured since 
the time of Cromwell, as during the 
last two years, illuminated as they 
have been by the flames of Bristol, 
and the conflagration of Jamaica, 
the days of democratic ascendency ? 
Ireland, at present under the distract- 
ing rule of O’Connell, the dema- 
gogue, is the prototype of the sla- 
very to which we are fast driving, 
under the guidance of the Whigs: 
England, from 1815 to 1830, the last 
example of the freedom from which 
we are receding, established by the 
Tories. What farther evils the far- 
ther indulgence of this devouring 
principle is to produce, we know 
not, though experience gives us lit- 
tle hopes of amendment till we have 
gone through additional suffering ; 
but of this we are well assured, that 
the time will come when these 
truths shall have passed into axioms, 
and experience taught every man of 
intelligence, that the assasins of free- 
dom are the supporters of democra- 
tic power. 





* Napoleon, en Duchesse Abrantes, vii. 169, 170. 
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THE CESARS. 
Cuap. II. 


f 
7, Qe Q vue _ AUGUSTUS. 
Tue situation of the Seeyud Cz- of its branches risen to any great 


sar, at the crisis of the gréat Dicta- 
tor’s assassination, was so hazardous 
and delicate, as to confer interest 
upon a character not otherwise at- 
tractive. To many, we know it was 

ositively repulsive, and in the very 
highest degree. In particular, it is 
recorded of Sir William Jones, that 
he regarded this Emperor with feel- 
ings of abhorrence so personal and 
deadly, as to refuse him his custom- 
ary titular honours whenever he had 
occasion to mention him by name. 
Yet it was the whole.Roman people 
that conferred upon him his title of 
Augustus. But Sir William, ascri- 
bing no force to the acts of a people 
who had sunk so low as to exult 
in their chains, and to decorate with 
honours the very instruments of 
their own vassalage, would not re- 
cognise this popular creation, and 
spoke of him always by his family 
name of Octavius. The flattery of 
the populace, by the way, must, in 
this instance, have been doubly ac- 
ceptable to the Emperor, first, for 
what it gave, and secondly, for what 
it concealed. Of his grand-uncle, 
the first Cesar, a tradition survives 
—that of all the distinctions created 
in his favour, either by the senate or 
the people, he put most value upon 
the laurel crown which was voted to 
him after his last campaigns —a 
beautiful and conspicuous memorial 
to every eye of his great public acts, 
and at the same time an oversha- 
dowing veil of his one sole personal 
defect. This laurel diadem at once 
proclaimed his civic grandeur, and 
concealed his baldness, a defect 
which was more mortifying to a Ro- 
man than it would be to ourselves, 
from the’ peculiar theory which then 
prevailed as to its probable origin. 
A gratitude of the same mixed qua- 
lity must naturally have been felt by 
the Second Cesar for his title of 
Augustus, which, whilst it illustra- 
ted his public character by the high- 
est expression of majesty, set apart 
and sequestrated to public functions, 
had also the agreeable effect of with- 
hemeisg | from the general remem- 
brance his obscure descent. For the 
Octavian house [gens] had in neither 


splendour of civic distinction, and in 
his own, to little or none. The same 
titular decoration, therefore, so of- 
fensive to the celebrated Whig, was, 
in the eyes of Augustus, at once a 
trophy of public merit, a monument 
of public gratitude, and an effectual 
obliteration of his own natal obscu- 
rity. 

But, if merely odious to men of 
Sir William’s principles, to others 
the character of Augustus, in rela- 
tion to the circumstances which sur- 
roundeg him, was not without its ap- 
propriate interest. He was sum- 
moned in early youth, and without 
warning, to face a crisis of tremend- 
ous hazard, being at the same time 
himself a man of no very great con- 
stitutional courage; perhaps he was 
even a coward. And this we say 
without meaning to adopt as gospel 
truths all the party reproaches of 
Anthony. Certainly he was utterly 
unfurnished by nature with those en- 
dowments which seemed to be indis- 
pensable in a successor to the power 
of the Great Dictator. But exactly 
in these deficiencies, and in certain 
accidents unfavourable to his ambi- 
tion, lay his security. He had been 
adopted by his grand-uncle Julius. 
That adoption made him, to all in- 
tents and purposes of law, the son of 
his great patron; and doubtless, in 
a short time, this adoption would 
have been applied to more extensive 
uses, and as a station of vantage for 
introducing him to the public favour. 
From the inheritance of the Julian 
estates and family honours, he would 
have been trained to mount, as from 
a stepping-stone, to the inheritance of 
the Julian power and political sta- 
tion; and the Roman people would 
have been familiarised to regard him 
in that character. But, luckily for 
himself, the finishing, or ceremonial 
acts, were yet wanting in this pro- 
cess—the — heirship was in- 
choate and imperfect. Tacitly un- 
derstood, indeed it was; but, had it 
been formally proposed and ratified, 
there cannot bea doubt that the young 
Octavius would have been pointed 
out to the vengeance of the patriots, 
and included in the scheme of the 
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conspirators, as a fellow-victim with 
his nominal father ; and would have 
been cut offtoo suddenly to benefit by 
that reaction of popular feeling which 
saved the partizans of the Dictator, 
by separating the conspirators, and 
obliging them, without loss of time, 
to look to their own safety. It was 
by this fortunate accident that the 
young heir and adopted son of the 
first Cesar not only escaped assas- 
sination, but was enabled to post- 
pone indefinitely the final and mili- 
tary struggle for the vacant seat of 
empire, and in the mean time to 
maintain a coequal rank with the 
leaders in the state, by those arts and 
resources in which he was superior 
to his competitors. His place in the 
favour of Caius Julius was of power 
sufficient to give him a share in any 
triumvirate which could be formed ; 
but, wanting the formality of a regu- 
lar introduction to the people, and 
the ratification of their acceptance, 
that place was not sufficient to raise 
him permanently into the perilous 
and invidious station of absolute su- 
premacy which he afterwards occu- 
pied. The felicity of Augustus was 
often vaunted by antiquity, (with 
whom success was not so much a 
test of merit as itself a merit of the 
highest quality,) and in no instance 
was this felicity more conspicuous 
than in the first act of his entrance 
upon the political scene. No doubt 
his friends and enemies alike thought 
of him, at the moment of Czesar’s as- 
sassination, as we now think of a 
young man heir-elect to some person 
of immense wealth, cut off by a sud- 
den death before he has had time to 
ratify a willin execution of his pur- 
poses. Yet in fact the case was far 
otherwise. Brought forward dis- 
tinctly as the successor of Czsar’s 
power, had he even, by some fa- 
vourable accident of absence from 
Rome, or otherwise, escaped being 
involved in that great man’s fate, he 
would at all events have been thrown 
upon the instant necessity of defend- 
ing his supreme station by arms. To 
have left it unasserted, when once 
solemnly created in his favour by a 
reversionary title, would have been 
deliberately to resign it. This would 
have been a confession of weakness 
liable to no disguise, and ruinous to 
any subsequent pretensions. Yet, 
without preparation of means, with 


no developement of resources nor 





TDee. 
growth of circumstances, an appeal 
to arms would, in his case, have been 


of very doubtful issue. His true 
weapons, for a long period, were the 
arts of vigilance and dissimulation, 
Cultivating these, he was enabled to 
prepare for a contest which, under- 
taken prematurely, must have ruined 
him, and to raise himself toa station 
of even military pre-eminence to 
those who naturally, and by circum- 
stances, were originally every way 
superior to himself. The qualities 
in which he really excelled, the gifts 
of intrigue, patience, oe 
dissimulation, and tortuous fraud, 
were thus brought into play, and al- 
lowed their full value. Such quali- 
ties had every chance of prevailing 
in the long run, against the noble 
carelessness and the impetuosity of 
the passionate Anthony—and they 
did prevail. Always on the watch 
to lay hold of those opportunities 
which the generous negligence of his 
rival was but too frequently throw- 
ing in his way—unless by the sudden 
reverses of war and the accidents of 
battle, which as much as possible, 
and as long as possible, he declined— 
there oll be little question in any 
man’s mind, that eventually he would 
win his way to a solitary throne, by 
a policy so full of caution and 
subtilty. He was sure to risk no- 
thing which could be had on easier 
terms; and nothing, unless for a 
great overbalance of gain in pro- 
spect; to lose nothing which he had 
once gained; and in no case to miss 
an advantage, or sacrifice an opportu. 
nity, by any consideration of gene- 
rosity. No modern insurance-office 
but would have guaranteed an event 
depending upon the final success of 
Augustus, on terms far below those 
which they must in prudence have 
exacted from the fiery and adventu- 
rous Anthony. Each was an ideal in 
his own class. But Augustus, ha- 
ving finally triumphed, has met with 
more than justice from succeeding 
ages. Even Lord Bacon says, that, 
by comparison with Julius Cesar, he 
was “ non tam impar quam dispar,” 
surely a most extravagant encomi- 
um, applied to whomsoever. On the 
other hand, Anthony, amongst the 
most signal misfortunes of his life, 
might number it, that Cicero, the 
great dispenser of immortality, in 
whose hands (more perhaps than in 
any one man’s of any age) were the 
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vials of good and evil fame, should 
happen to have been his bitter and 
persevering enemy. It is, however, 
some balance to this, that Shakspeare 
had a just conception of the original 

ndeur which lay beneath that 
wild tempestuous nature presented 
by Anthony to the eye of the undis- 
criminating world. It is to the ho- 
nour of Shakspeare that he should 
have been able to discern the true 
colouring of this most original cha- 
racter, under the smoke and tarnish 
of antiquity. It is noless tothe honour 
of the great Triumvir, that a strength 
of colouring should survive in his cha- 
racter, capable of a wrongs 
and ravages of time. Neither is it 
to be thought strange that a charac- 
ter should have been misunderstood 
and falsely appreciated for nearly 
two thousand years. It happens not 
uncommonly, especially amongst an 
unimaginative people like the Ro- 
mans, that the characters of men are 
cyphers and enigmas to their own 
age, and are first read and interpret- 
ed by a far distant posterity. Stars 
are supposed to exist, whose light has 
been travelling for many thousands 
of years without having yet reached 
our system; and the eyes are yet 
unborn upon which their earliest 
rays will fall. Men like Mark An- 
thony, with minds of chaotic com- 
position—light os with dark- 
ness, proportions of colossal gran- 
deur disfigured by unsymmetrical 
arrangement, the angelic in close 
neighbourhood with the brutal—are 
first read in their true meaning by 
an age learned in the philosophy of 
the human heart. Of this philoso- 
phy the Romans had, by the neces- 
sities of education and domestic dis- 
cipline not less than by original con- 
stitution of mind, the very narrow- 
est visual range. In no literature 
whatsvever are so few tolerable no- 
tices to be found of any great truths 
in Psychology. Nor could this have 
been otherwise amongst a people 
who tried every thing by the stand- 
ard of social value; never seeking 
for a canon of excellence, in man 
considered abstractedly in and for 
himself, and as having an independ- 
ent value—but always and’ exclu- 
sively in man as a gregarious being, 
and designed for social uses and 
functions. Not man in his own pe- 
culiar nature, but man in his rela- 
tions to other’ men, was the station 


from which the Roman speculators 
took up their bee wage and of human 
nature. Tried by such standard, 
Mark Anthony would be found 
wanting. Asa citizen, he was irre- 
trievably licentious, and therefore 
there needed not the bitter personal 
feud, which circumstances had ge- 
nerated between them, to account 
for the acharnement with which Ci- 
cero pursued him. Had Anthony 
been his friend even, or his near 
kinsman, Cicero must still have been 
his public enemy. And not merely 
for his vices ; for even the grander 
features of his character, his tower- 
ing ambition, his magnanimity, and 
the fascinations of his popular quali- 
ties,—were all, in the circumstances 
of those times, and in Ais position, 
of a tendency dangerously uncivic. 
So remarkable was the opposition, 
at all points, between the second 
Czsar and his rival, that, whereas 
Anthony, even in his virtues, seem- 
ed dangerous to the state, Octavius 
ave a civic colouring to his most 
indifferent actions, and, with a Ma- 
chiavelian policy, observed a scru- 
pulous regard to the forms of the 
republic, after every fragment of the 
republican institutions, the privi- 
leges of the republican magistrates, 
and the functions of the great popu- 
lar officers, had been absorbed into 
his own autocracy. Even in the 
most prosperous days of the Roman 
State, when the democratic forces 
balanced, and were balanced by, 
those of the aristocracy, it was far 
from being a general or common 
praise, that a man was of a civic turn 
of mind, animo civili. Yet this praise 
did Augustus affect, and in reality 
attain, at a’ time when the very ob- 
ject of all civic feeling was absolute- 
ly extinct; so much are men go- 
verned by words. Suetonius assures 
us, that many evidences were cur- 
rent even to his times of this popular 
disposition (civilitas) in the Empe- 
ror; and that it survived every ex- 
erience of servile adulation in the 
oman populace, and all the effects 
of long familiarity with irresponsi- 
ble power in himself. Such a mode- 
ration of feeling, we are almost obli- 
ged to consider as a genuine and 
unaffected expression of his real na- 
ture ; for, as an artifice of policy, 
it had soon lost its uses. And itis — 
worthy of notice, that with the army 
he laid aside those popular manners 
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as soon as possible, addressing them 
as milites, not (according to his ear- 
lier practice) as commilitones. It 
concerned his own security, to be 
jealous of encroachments on his 
pane But of his rank, and the 

onours which accompanied it, he 
seems to have been uniformly care- 
less. Thus, he would never leave a 
town or enter it by daylight, unless 
some higher rule of policy obliged 
him to do so; by which means he 
evaded a ceremonial of public ho- 
nour which was burdensome to all 
the parties concerned in it. Some- 
times, however, we find that men, 
careless of honours in their own 
persons, are glad to see them settling 
upon their family and immediate 
connexions. But here again Au- 
gustus shewed the sincerity of his 
moderation. For upon one occa- 
sion, when the whole audience in 
the Roman theatre had risen upon 
the entrance of his two adopted sons, 
at that time not seventeen years old, 
he was highly displeased, and even 
thought it necessary to publish his 
displeasure in a separate edict. It 
is another, and a striking illustration 
of his humility, that he willingly ac- 
cepted of public appointments, and 
sedulously discharged the duties at- 
tached to them, in conjunction with 
colleagues who had been chosen 
with little regard to his personal 

artialities. in the debates of the 

enate, he shewed the same equani- 
mity ; suffering himself patiently to 
be contradicted, and even with cir- 
cumstances of studied incivility. In 
the public elections, he gave his vote 
like any private citizen; and, when 
he happened to be a candidate him- 
self, he canvassed the electors with 
the same earnestness of personal ap- 
plication as any other candidate 
with the least possible title to pub- 
lic favour from present power or 
past services. But, perhaps, by no 
expressions of his civic spirit did 
Augustus so much conciliate men’s 
minds, as by the readiness with 
which he participated in their social 
pleasures, and by the uniform seve- 
rity with which he refused to apply 
his influence in any way which could 
disturb the pure administration of 
justice. The Roman juries (judices 
they were called) were very cor- 
rupt; and easily swayed to an un- 
conscientious verdict, by the appear- 
ance in court of avy great man on 
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behalf of one of the parties interest- 
ed: nor was such an interference 
with the course of private justice 
any ways injurious to the great 
man’s character. The wrong which 
he promoted did but the more for- 
cibly proclaim the warmth and fide- 
lity of his friendships. So much the 
more generally was the uprightness 
of the Emperor appreciated, who 

would neither tamper with justice 
himself, nor countenance any motion 
in that direction, though it were to 
serve his very dearest friend, either 
by his personal presence, or by the 
use of his name. And, as if it had 
been a trifle merely to forbear, and 
to shew his regard to justice in this 
negative way, he even allowed him- 
self to be summoned as a witness on 
trials, and shewed no anger when 
his own evidence was overborne by 
stronger on the other side. This 
disinterested love of justice, and an 
integrity, so rare in the great men of 
Rome, could not but command the 
reverence of the people. But their 
affection, doubtless, was more conci- 
liated by the freedom with which 
the Emperor accepted invitations 
from all quarters, and shared con- 
tinually in the festal pleasures of his 
subjects. This practice, however, 
he discontinued, or narrowed, as he 
advanced in years. Suetonius, who, 
as a true anecdote-monger, would 
solve every thing, and account for 
every change by some definite inci- 
dent, charges this alteration in the 
Emperor’s condescensions upon one 
particular party at a wedding feast, 
where the crowd incommoded him 
much by their pressure and heat. 
But, doubtless, it happened to Au- 
gustus as to other men; his spirits 
failed, and his powers of supporting 
fatigue or bustle, as years stole upon 
him. Changes, coming by insensi- 
ble steps, and not willingly acknow- 
ledged, for some time escape notice ; 
until some sudden shock reminds a 
man forcibly to do that which he 
has long meditated in an irresolute 
way. The marriage banquet may 
have been the particular occasion 
from which Augustus stepped into 
the habits of old age, but certainly 
not the cause of so entire a revolu- 
tion in his mode of living. 

It might seem to throw some 
doubt, if not upon the fact, yet at 
least upon the sincerity, of his civism, 
that undoubtedly Augustus cultiva- 
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ted his kingly connexions with con- 
siderable anxiety. It may have been 
upon motives merely political that 
he kept at Rome the children of 
nearly all the kings then known as 
allies or vassals of the Roman power: 
a curious fact, and not generally 
known. In his own palace were 
reared a number of youthful princes ; 
and they were educated jointly with 
his own children. It is also upon 
record, that in many instances the 
fathers of these princes spontane- 
ously repaired to Rome, and there 
assuming the Roman dress—as an 
expression of reverence to the ma- 
jesty of the omnipotent state—did 

ersonal “ suit and service” (more 
clientum) to Augustus. It is an anec- 
dote of not less curiosity, that a 
whole “college” of kings subscribed 
money for a temple at Athens, to be 
dedicated in the name of Augustus. 
Throughout his life, indeed, this 
Emperor paid a marked attention to 
all the royal houses then known to 
Rome, as occupying the thrones upon 
the vast margin of the empire. It is 
true that in part this attention might 
be interpreted as given politically to 
so many lieutenants, wielding a re- 
mote or inaccessible power for the 
benefit of Rome. And the children 
of these kings might be regarded as 
hostages, ostensibly entertained for 
the sake of education, but really as 
pledges for their parents’ fidelity,and 
also with a view to the large rever- 
sionary advantages which might be 
expected to arise upon the basis of 
so early and affectionate a connex- 
ion. But it is not the less true, that, 
at one period of his life, Augustus 
did certainly meditate some closer 
personal connexion with the royal 
families of the earth. He speculated, 
undoubtedly, on a marriage for him- 
self with some barbarous princess, 
and at one time designed his daugh- 
ter Julia as a wife for Cotiso, the 
king of the Getz. Superstition per- 
haps disturbed the one scheme, and 
policy the other. He married, as is 
well known, for his final wife, and 
the partner of his life through its 
whole triumphant ‘stage, Livia Dru- 
silla; compelling her husband, Ti- 
berius Nero, to divorce her—not- 
withstanding she was then six months 
advanced in pregnancy. With this 
lady, who was distinguished for her 
beauty, it is certain that he was 
deeply in love; and that might be 


sufficient to account for the mar- 

riage. It is equally certain, however, 

upon the concurring evidence of in- 

dependent writers, that this con- 

nexion had an oracular sanction— 

not to say, suggestion; a circum- 

stance which was long remembered, 

and was afterwards noticed by the 

Christian poet Prudentius : 

** Idque Defim sortes et Apollinis antra 
dederunt 

Consilium : nunquam meliis nam cedere 
tedas 

Responsum est, quam cum pregnans nova 
nupta jugatur.” 

His daughter Julia had been pro- 
mised by turns, and always upon 
reasons of state, to a whole muster- 
roll of suitors; first of all, to a son 
of Mark Anthony ; secondly, to the 
barbarous king; thirdly, to her first 
cousin—that Marcellus, the son of 
Octavia, only sister to Augustus, 
whose early death, wm the midst of 
eee expectations, Virgil has so 

autifully introduced into the vision 
of Roman grandeurs as yet unborn, 
which AZneas beholds in the shades; 
fourthly, she was promised (and this 
time the promise was kept) to the 
fortunate soldier, Agrippa, whose low 
birth was not permitted to obscure 
his military merits. By him she had 
a family of children, upon whom, if 
upon any in this world, the wrath of 
Providence seems to have rested ; 
for, excepting one, and in spite of 
all the favours that earth and heaven 
could unite to shower upon them, 
all came to an early—a violent—and 
an infamous end. Fifthly, upon the 
death of Agrippa, and again upon 
motives of policy, and in atrocious 
contempt of all the ties that nature 
and the human heart and human 
laws have hallowed, she was pro- 
mised, (if that word may be applied 
to the violent obtrusion upon a man’s 
bed of one who was doubly a curse 
—first, for what she brought, and, 
secondly, for what she took away,) 
and given to Tiberius, the future 
Emperor. Upon the whole, as far 
as we can at this day make out the 
connexion of a man’s acts and pur- 
poses, which, even to his own age, 
were never entirely cleared up, it is 
probable that, so long as the Trium- 
virate survived, and so long as the 
condition of Roman power or in- 
trigues, and the distribution of Ro- 
man influence, were such as to leave 


a possibility that any new Triumyi- 


rate should arise—so long Augustus 
was secretly meditating a retreat for 
himself at some barbarous court, 
against any sudden reverse of for- 
tune, by means of a domestic con- 
nexion, which should give him the 
claim of a kinsman. Such a court, 
however unable to make head against 
the collective power of Rome, might 
yet present a front of resistance to 
any single partisan who should hap- 
pen to acquire a brief ascendancy ; 
or, at the worst, as a merely defen- 
sive power, might offer a retreat, se- 
cure in distance, and difficult access; 
or might be available as a means of 
delay for recovering from some else 
fatal defeat. It is certain that Au- 
gustus viewed Egypt with jealousy 
as a province, which might be turn- 
ed to account in some such way by 
any aspiring insurgent. And it must 
have often struck him as a remarka- 
ble circumstagce, which by good 
luck had turned out entirely to the 
advantage of his own family, but 
which might as readily have had an 
opposite result, that the three deci- 
sive battles of Pharsalia—of Thapsus 
—and of Munda, in which the em- 
pire of the world was three times 
over staked as the prize, had several- 
ly brought upon the defeated lead- 
ers a ruin which was total, absolute, 
and final. One hour had seen the 
whole fabric of their aspiring for- 

. tunes demolished ; and no resource 
was left to them but either in suicide 
(which, accordingly, even Cesar had 
meditated at one stage of the battle 
of Munda, when it seemed tobe going 
against him) or in the mercy of the 
victor. 

That a victor in a hundred fights 
should in his hundred-and-first,* as 
in his first, risk the loss of that par- 
ticular battle, is inseparable from the 
condition of man, and the uncertain- 
ty of human means ; but that the loss 

of this one battle should be equally 
atal and irrecoverable with the loss 
of his first, that it should leave him 
with means no more cemented, and 
resources no better matured for re- 
tarding his fall, and throwing a long 
succession of hinderances in the way 
of his conqueror, argues some essen- 


AS 


tial defect of system. Under our 
modern policy, military power— 
though it may be the growth of one 
man’s life—soon takes root; a suc- 
cession of campaigns is required for 
its extirpation ; and it revolves back- 
wards to its final extinction through 
all the stages by which originally it 
grew. On the Roman system this 
was mainly impossible from the so- 
litariness of the Roman power; co- 
rival nations who might balance the 
victorious party, there were abso- 
lutely none; and all the underlings 
hastened to make their peace whilst 
pare was yet open to them, on the 

nown terms of absolute treachery 
to their former master, and instant 
surrender to the victor of the hour. 
For this capital defect in the tenure 
of Roman power, no matter in whose 
hands deposited, there was no abso- 
lute remedy. Many a sleepless night 
during the perilous game which he 
pire with Anthony, must lave 
amiliarized Octavius with that view 
of the risk, which to some extent 
was inseparable from his position as 
the leader in such a struggle carried 
on in such an empire. “ this di- 
lemma, struck with the extreme ne- 
cessity of applying some palliation 
to the case, we have no doubt that 
Augustus would devise the scheme 
of laying some distant king under 
such obligations to fidelity as would 
suffice to stand the first shock of 
misfortune. Such a person would 
have power enough, of a direct mili- 
tary kind, to face the storm at its 
outbreak. He would have power 
of another kind in his distance. He 
would be sustained by the courage 
of hope, as a kinsman having a con- 
tingent interest in a kinsman’s pro- 
sperity. And finally, he would be 
sustained by the courage of despair, 
as one who never could expect to 
be trusted by the opposite party. In 
the worst case, such a prince would 
always offer a breathing time and a 
respite to his friends, were it only 
by his remoteness, and if not the 
means of rallying, yet at least the 
time for rallying, more especially as 
the escape to his frontier would be 
easy to one who had long forecast 





* “ The painful warrior, famoused for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foil’d, 
Is from the book of honor razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d.”* 
SHAKSPEARE’S Sonnets. 
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it. We can hardly doubt that Augus- 
tus meditated such schemes; that 
he laid them aside only as his power 
began to cement and to knit together 
after the battle of Actium; and that 
the memory and the prudential tra- 
dition of this plan survived in the 
Imperial family so long as itself sur- 
vived. Amongst other anecdotes of 
the same tendency, two are recorded 
of Nero, the Emperor in whom ex- 
pired the line of the original Czsars, 
which strengthen us in a belief of 
what is otherwise in itself so pro- 
bable. Nero, in his first distractions, 
upon receiving the fatal tidings of 
the revolt in Gaul, when reviewing 
all possible plans of escape from the 
impending danger, thought at inter- 
vals of throwing himself on the pro- 
tection of the barbarous King Volo- 
gesus. And twenty years afterwards, 
when the Pseudo-Nero appeared, 
he found a strenuous champion and 
protector in the King of the Par- 
thians. Possibly, had an opportu- 
nity offered for searching the Par- 
thian Chancery, some treaty would 
have been found binding the Kings 
of Parthia, from the age of Augustus 
through some generations down- 
wards, in requital of services there 
specified, or of treasures lodged, to 
secure a perpetual asylum to the 
posterity of the Julian family. 

The cruelties of Augustus were 
perhaps equal in atrocity to any 
which are recorded ; and the equi- 
vocal apology for those acts (one 
which might as well be used to ag- 
gravate as to palliate the case) is, 
that they were not prompted by a 
ferocious nature, but by calculating 
policy. He once actually slaughtered 
upon an altar a large body of his 
prisoners; and such was the con- 
tempt with which he was regarded 
by some of that number, that when 
led out to death they saluted their 
other proscriber, Anthony, with mi- 
litary honours, acknowledging merit 
even in an eneiny, but Augustus they 
passed with scornful silence, or with 
loud reproaches. Too certainly no 
man has ever contended for empire 
with unsullied conscience, or laid 
pure hands upon the ark of so mag- 
nificent a prize. Every frierd to 
Augustus must have wished that the 
twelve years of his struggle might 
for ever be blotted out from human 
remembrance. During the forty-two 
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of his prosperity and his triumph, 
being above fear, he shewed the na- 
tural lenity of his temper. 

That prosperity, in a public sense, 
has been rarely equalled; but far 
different was his fate, and memor- 
able was the contrast, within the cir- 
cuit of his own family. This lord of 
the universe groaned as often as the 
ladies of his house, his daughter and 
grand-daughter, were mentioned. 
The shame which he felt on their ac- 
count, led him even to unnatural de- 
signs, and to wishes not less so; for 
at one time he entertained a plan for 
putting the elder Julia to death—and 
at another, upon hearing that Phebe 
(one of the femaleslaves in his house- 
hold) had hanged herself, he’ ex- 
claimed audibly,—* Would that I 
had been the father of Phebe!” It 
must, however, be granted, that in 
this miserable affair he behaved with 
very little of his usual discretion. In 
the first paroxysms of his rage, on 
discovering his daughter’s criminal 
conduct, he made a communication 
of the whole to the Senate. That 
body could do nothing in such a 
matter, either by act or by sugges- 
tion; and in a short time, as every 
body could have foreseen, he himself 
repented of his own want of self- 
command. Upon the whole, it can- 
not be denied that, according to the 
remark of Jeremy Taylor, of all the 
men signally decorated by history, 
Augustus Cesar is that one who ex- 
emplifies,in the most emphatic terms, 
the mixed tenor of human life, and 
the equitable distribution, even on 
this earth; of good and evil fortune. 
He made himself master of the world, 
and against the most formidable com- 
petitors; his power was absolute, 
from the rising to the setting sun ; 
and yet in his own house, where the 
peasant who does. the humblest 
chares claims an undisputed autho- 
rity, he was baffled, dishonoured, 
and made ridiculous. He was loved 
by nobody; and if, at the moment of 
his death, he desired his friends to 
dismiss him from this world by the 
common expression of scenical ap- 
plause, (vos plaudite!) in that vale- 
dictory injunction he expressed in- 
advertently the true value of his own 
long life, which, in strict candour, 
may be pronounced one continued 


‘ series of histrionic efforts, and of ex- 


cellent acting, . to selfish ends, 
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BRISTOL. 


THE TRIAL OF THE MAGISTRATES, AND REACTION 


AMONG THE OPERATIVES. 


In the view we took last March of 
the causes of the Bristol Riots, we 
Were quite certain that our state- 
ments could not be set aside. The 
radical press of the devoted city did 
indeed send forth, with virulent ma- 
lignity, their anathemas against the 
light of truth which was pouring into 
the dens of conspiracy; but venom 
and anathema were innocuous to 
our arguments, and the facts we 
brought forward remained undispu- 
ted. We have the satisfaction to be- 
lieve our efforts were not lost upon 
the better-disposed, though deluded 
citizens. The mists have gradually 
dispersed from their eyes, and the 
fantastic images they had assumed to 
their heated imaginations vanished. 
The experience of every subsequent 
day has proved to them that they 
have not ea enriched, nor enjoyed 
more peace and security, nor more 
exercise of the dearer charities of 
social life, from the ruinous distrac- 
tion which the political fanaticism of 
revolutionary demagogues has fatally 
effected. They have thus from suffer- 
ing been taught to reflect and ex- 
amine,—to take less upon the trust of 
those who have every thing to gain in 
a general scramble and confusion, 
and to place more confidence in 
those, to whom, in safer and happier 
times, they had been wont to look 
up with deserved respect. And what 
is the consequence? They loathe, to 
detestation, the arts which they now 
discover were too successfully prac- 
tised against them. 

We repeat, we were quite sure 
that our statements were true. They 
have received the confirmation of a 
Court of Law; the unimpeachable 
testimony on oath of numerous and 
most respectable witnesses—and the 
decision of a jury, given too with un- 
usual emphasis and energy—esta- 
blish our whole view. The causes 
of the Bristol riots will be henceforth 
conspicuously manifest for the future 
historian of the disastrous Reign of 
hom aay the first days of England’s 
peril. 

Had we been so disposed, we 
might in March last have extended 
our accounts of those deplorable 


events by ample details; for the 
trial of the Mayor of Bristol has 
brought forward but little that our- 
selves, in common with hundreds, 
were not then acquainted with; and 
knowing as we do, that even a slight 
enquiry, if not confined to the perse- 
cuting party, would have furnished 
the Solicitor to the Crown, or any 
agent, with nearly all that has ap- 
peared upon the trial, we are asto- 
nished that a prosecution so utterly 
disgraceful to the Government should 
have been proceeded in—and how 
proceeded in? They have allowed 
the Magistracy of so important a city 
as Bristol, and under such extraor- 
dinary irritation, whom more parti- 
cularly it behoved them to reinstate 
and maintain in authority and re- 
spect—to be subjected to the evil 
scrutiny of every slanderer, the point- 
ed malice of a wicked press, the ma- 
lignity of a secret inquisition (noto- 
riously under Ministerial sanction )— 
to the seeing their civic authority 
daily held up to the contempt of the 
lawless, their characters exposed to 
unjust odium, and their persons to 
unprovoked danger, during the long 
space of twelve months—at any pe- 
riod of which, this same Government, 
if they did not know, might have as- 
certained beyond a question, not only 
their entire innocence, but the praise- 
worthy zeal and activity of the Ma- 
ey to preserve the city, when 

oth it and themselves were aban- 
doned to revolutionary fury. They 
would have discovered this, if decent 
pains had been taken to sift the evi- 
dence of their own informers. But 
the fact is, Government did not want 
the knowledge—they know and knew 
too well the causes of the Bristol 
riots. The prosecution was at the 
dictation of those whom it was in 
their system to obey ; and upon the 
slightest intimation from that party 
of a desire to put the Magistrates on 
their trial, though the necessarily 
consequent suspense of authority, 
where authority was more impera- 
tively required, must ensue, they 
instantly gave their sanction to a self- 
constituted body of accusers—esta- 
blished aszcRET TRIBUNAL—an Inqui- 
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sition, of which themselves are but 
the Alguazils, the inferior officers 
and persecuting agents of the supe- 
rior tyranny. 

And whowas the Grand Inquisitor- 
General? One of inveterate enmity 
to the civic body; who had, before 
the Bristol riots, proclaimed to as- 
sembled mobs, that “ It was time that 
Corporations should be interfered 
with! !” It is a fearful state of things 
if such local inquisitions are to be set 
up by, and in secret correspondence 
with, a Government, and if the mem- 
bers shall be generally dissenters 
from the church or political creed of 
the Magistracy in each district. If 
such local inquisitions, we say, are 
to be established, themselves per- 
haps under the command of another 
Directory or Political Union, there 
will soon be an end to justice and to 
liberty. It is the most important 
step of revolution, and such as the 
demons of anarchy are ready to hail 
with an uproar of delight. We can- 
not too seriously and solemnly call 
the attention of the country to this se- 
cretly working tyranny—this formal 
denunciation and degradation of the 
Magistracy—this establishment of 
Whig or Radical information offices, 
(and the first experiment, at least in 
England, is before us)—these Lions’ 
mouths, where any scoundrel may 
drop in his perfidious accusation— 
these new Star Chambers, where 
every libeller may be welcomed, and 
dignified and invested with the autho- 
rity and impunity of a Government 
spy, whom envy, malignity, private 
hatred, and revenge, or political con- 
spiracy, may urge to the task of in- 
famy. We do not mean that the 
force of these expressions should 
be received to represent the cha- 
racters of the committee of citizens 
at Bristol, at whose instigation this 
prosecution has been undertaken. 
They may have been actuated by 
various motives, according to their 
natures, good and bad. But this 
we do know of them, from evidence 
before the Court, that they were ge- 
nerally men of a strong party bias— 
hostile to the corporation as a corpo- 
ration—and it is worthy of notice, 
and accordingly so pointed out by 
Sir James Scarlett as a singular cir- 
cumstance, “ that the greater part of 
the witnesses for the prosecution are 
either Catholics, or Spenters from 


the Church of England.” But we do 
say that the establishment of such an 
inquisitorial authority may lead to the 
vilest of tyrannies; and the subject- 
ing the Magistracy of the country to 
any such tribunal, is of fearful omen 
and example, that should rouse to an 
expression of their abhorrence all 
who have still a regard for civil li- 
berty. 

Another cause for these trials may 
be found in this, that they would 
avert for a time the public mind from 
the real delinquents. A whole year’s 
exemption from reprobation, from 
public indignation, during the Re- 
form rage, may have been considered 
cheaply purchased at the cost of 
some peril to a city already in part 
sacked and burnt, and the sacrifice 
of a few provincial aldermen. But 
never was popular indignation more 
iniquitously directed, than it has 
been during the last twelve months, 
with extraordinary ferocity against 
the highly praiseworthy Magistrates 
of Bristol. 

In our article of last March, we 
shewed the general contempt of au- 
thority throughout the kingdom, by 
the evil coalition between the Whigs, 
and those who desired, and still de- 
sire, nothing so much as the subver- 
sion of the Monarchy, and all its 

lorious institutions—their reckless 

unting down of the Tories and Tory 
principles—the entire immunity pro- 
claimed to sedition—even the high 
rewards offered to agitation, and par- 
ticularly in the pag disgusting 
Ministerial patronage, adulation, and 
royal favour to O’Connell, when the 
indignant country, trusting to the 
openly declared promise of the Mi- 
nistry, looked but for his punishment 
as a culprit. We pointed out the 

rofligacy of the press, maddening, 

y a systematic daily repetition of 
audacity, lying, and fatal promises, 
the people to rebellion against the 
constitution, and all constituted au- 
thorities ;—that atrocious riots, and 
attacks upon the most eminent per- 
sons and their property, had been 
deemed unworthy the notice of the 
Ministry;—that while the Demagogue 
and Revolutionist were set free to 
disseminate their poisonous princi- 
ples, the conduct of the Government 
covered them with the sanction of 
the King’s name, and led the people 
to believe that Riot was but another 
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name for Loyalty, and that therefore 
impunity was secured to them, what- 
ever outrages they might commit. 
We pointed out the incessant vitu- 
peration thrown at the clergy, the 
threatening language adopted to- 
wards the Bishops, and the signifi- 
cant recommendation “ to set their 
houses in order ;’”’ and how that man- 
date had been echoed by the irreli- 
ious, the wicked, and the desperate 
in all parts, and how literally it was 
understood by them. We shewed 
that nowhere was this violent agita- 
tion more in activity than in Bristol ; 
and we gave some specimens of the 
intemperance of the local orators and 
press, by which the mass of the citi- 
zens were kept in constant irritation, 
taught to consider taxation and im- 
posts on commerce as the exactions 
of tyranny, the clergy of their cathe- 
dral as “ vermin” and “ filth ;”—that 
if a more desperate mob should be 
urged to violence, to destroy the de- 
positories of taxation, revenue, and 
houses of civic authority, or the sacred 
edifice of the cathedral, it must be ex- 
pected that the citizens, in their de- 
lirium, (the effect of the poison of 
the Demagogues, ) would rather exult 
‘in the ruin, than combine to avert it. 
We shewed that in the riots they did 
in masses rejoice, as long as the de- 
vastation was confined to public or 
corporation property; and though 
this fact has been the boast, and, as 
occasion suited, denied by the Radi- 
cal press, it is now confirmed by evi- 
dence on oath. We pointed out that 
the Corporation was not a political 
body,—that opposed to them was a 
very large party, mostly of Radical 
principles, who strained every nerve 
to subvert their authority. We shew- 
ed that the Corporation—fully aware 
of the general relaxation of all the 
usual restraints, and “ a determina- 
tion” formed and insisted on by ci- 
tizens much above the lower rank, 
to offer gross insult to Sir Charles 
Wetherell, though about to sit as the 
judicial representative of the King’s 
Majesty—aware of intended and for- 
midable riots, and that their own 
means of protecting the city, from the 
causes above mentioned, were weak- 
ened, or nearly annihilated—fully 
represented this state of things to the 
Government, soliciting military aid ; 
—that in this they were thwarted by 
one of the members for Bristol, Mr 


[Dee. 


Protheroe, the mere tool of the Poli- 
tical Union, whose extraordinary let- 
ter to Mr Herapath, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Union, as it is important, 
and could not appear in evidence in 
Court, we again lay before the reader: 

* Sir,—On Thursday night I re. 
ceived a note from Lord Melbourne 
to wait upon his Lordship, as did my 
colleague, Mr Baillie. I had bets that 
the subject related to the Cholera or 
Wetherell. I found a deputation in 
the room for military to protect the 
city from riot, and Wetherell from 
attack. I argued against the policy 
of the proposal, and stated, that if 
we could be secured from thieves 
and adventurers from other places, 
that J could, with the aid of friends, 
(the Union,) keep all in perfect or- 
der. loffered my services to attend 
Wetherell, and to do all this, pro- 
vided I might be allowed to enable 
the people of Bristol, thus constrain- 
ed, to express in some measure their 
strong and unalterable disapproba- 
tion of Sir Charles Wetherell’s poli- 
tical conduct, that we might all be 
insured from the insidious conduct 
of the Tories, who, if the people are 
quiet, would say there is a reaction 
against the Bill.” 

We shewed that the Government 
did not think fit to send, though 
strongly urged, a sufficient military 
force ;—that not one hundred men 
were sent, and these under such con- 
ditions and restrictions, as rendered 
it extremely perilous to the civil 
Magistrate to call themin. We stated 
that the Magistrates behaved with 
judgment and spirit, to the utmost 
of their power, and threw themselves 
unsparingly into frequent peril,—that 
they were deserted both by the mili- 
tary and by the citizens. And we now 
firmly believe it was most fortunate 
for them, personally, that they were 
unable to quell the riots by obedience 
to their authority ; for had the extent 
of the devastation been prevented, 
by a proper exercise of a sufficient 
force that Government might have 
furnished, and one life had been lost, 
who can doubt that the Government 
would willingly, or by compulsion, 
have put them all upon their trials 
for murder? The same instigators 
for the prosecution of Captain Lewis, 
who accidentally, by a blow from a 
ruffian on his arm when holding a 
pistol, shot a boy whom he did 
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not see, would have been loud and 
imperative in their demands for in- 
stant persecution, even to death. The 


’ Jury on the trial of the Mayor of 


Bristol have by their verdict con- 
firmed our statements, with regard 
to the transactions at Bristol, with 
the single exception of the conduct 
of Mr Protheroe, which did not come 
before the Court, and which stands 
confirmed, by his own admission, by 
his own letter. 

We may now venture to make a 
few remarks upon the Mayor’s trial. 
We were truly astonished at the 
weakness of the case—the charges 
were loose and general—they were 
in no particular tangible. We fully 
agree in the severity of the rebuke 
given by Sir James Scarlett in his 
appeal to the Jury :— 

“ For if you are to convict the de- 
fendant on the evidence you have 
heard, or the statement which the 
Attorney-General has laid before you, 
there would be no safety for any 
Magistrate in the kingdom,—no ho- 
nesty, no integrity, no zeal could 
save him from the malice or the ven- 
geance of his enemies.” 

The defendant has been subject to 
no ordinary tyranny. Persecution is 
even to invade the sanctity of justice. 
In a case where his honour, all he 
holds most dear to him, the issue of 
which is to determine whether he is 
to be branded with infamy, (though 
conscious of having fully performed 
his duty,) by which it is to be deter- 
mined if he is for the remainder of 
his life to live in reputation among 
his fellow-citizens, or to be hooted 
for ever from the city, perhaps from 
the kingdom, at the sacrifice of every 
interest,—at such a juncture, over- 
whelmed by the whole power and 
ability of an Attorney-General, and a 
Government prosecution, and all the 
unknown evidence a secret and hos- 
tile committee might rake together, 
he has to defend himself against the 
tyranny of the press, an attempt by 
a perverted report, a misrepresenta- 
tion of evidence, to influence the jury 
and exasperate the country against 
him! The scoundrel who did make 
that false report of the evidence, saw 
the probability that the Jury would 
refer to his report to refresh their 
memories. The object, therefore, is 
manifest: it was an act of villainy 
that will meet its reward. What is 
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the evidence of Mr Roberts, a dis- 
senting minister ?— 

“T was astonished at the infatuated 
apathy of the inhabitants of Bristol, 
when the town was about to be burnt 
before their eyes.” Now mark the 
report of this in the Times. “ I had 
a strong impression of the dangerous 
consequence of the infatuated apathy 
of the Civic authorities in permitting 
the city to be occupied and ravaged 
by a mob.” Fortunately this wicked 
perversion did not escape the eye of 
Sir James Scarlett, and he accord- 
ingly put the jury on their guard. 
But a question arises, did the re- 
porter so report the evidence? or 
was it so perverted in the manufac- 
tory of the Principal Liar ? 

Loose and general as the charges 
are, we may pick out, if we attend 
closely to the evidence of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, the fol- 
lowing, as the crimes and misde- 
meanours imputed to the Magistrates, 
or, if we are to confine ourselves to 
this trial, the Mayor. It has been 
charged against him that he did not 
authorize the troops to fire. Now it 
is proved by evidence that he did 
order them “ to fire if necessary,” 
but that Colonel Brereton, who had 
received his instructions from Govern- 
ment, declared it was “ unnecessary,” 
and that he would take the responsi- 
bility upon himself. 

It is said he should have put arms 
into the hands of the citizens. Ma- 
jor Mackworth, a military man, con- 
siders such a measure at all times 
unsafe; and it must have appeared 
evident to any one who had read a 
small portion of this trial, that if 
three hundred special constables 
could not be obtained, and the people 
were, to say the least, in apathy, the 
danger of arming bands of ruffians 
among the citizens must have been 
extreme. In this respect the Magis- 
trates shewed cool judgment, for 
they secretly conveyed arms out of 
the reach of the rioters to a place of 
safety, and, with discretion, kept it to 
themselves; and when a Mr Goss, 
who, for aught they knew, might have 
been connected with the rioters, was 
very forward and busy questioning 
them, they very wisely told him by 
all means to throw the arms into the 
float, which they had already secured. 

And yet, so weak is the case, this Mr 
Goss, the important correspondent 
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of the Minister, is paraded forward 
with his foolish testimony, which 
roves only that the Magistrates of 
ristol were wiser than his Majesty’s 
Ministers and their Attorney-General, 
and would nottrust him. It has been 
proved on oath that several, the most 
active leaders of the mob, appeared 
in the character of constables. “I 
will,” replied the witness Harmer, 
an attorney, “swear to that fact; they 
Were armed on the Monday with a 
long knife, or rather a weapon be- 
tween a knife and a sword. l headed 
a body of special constables who 
were menaced by those who were 
armed.” The Mayor is charged with 
not having during the riots collected 
a sufficient body of citizens, who 
might have quelled them. But it is 
proved every attempt was made to 
procure a civic force, that the Mayor 
went forth into the streets himself, 
as did the Magistrates, called at the 
citizens’ houses, and headed parties 
—that many refused assistance, say- 
ing, why should we go and protect 
the Corporation property, let them 
protect their own property ; that the 
force the Mayor and his brother Ma- 
gistrates did collect were maltreated 
and in danger of their lives by the 
troops the Ministers had provided. 
It is proved that when an attempt is 
made to rescue property from the 
Bishop’s palace, the culprit is al- 
lowed to escape, and the special con- 
stable threatened by Colonel Brere- 
ton that he would cut him down. “I 
went to the palace and attempted,” 
says Mr Harmer, “to rescue some 
property. I was then armed with a 
sword, when Colonel Brereton com- 
manded me to put up the sword, or 
he would cut me down. I was very 
indignant, and made some angry an- 
swer. As the rioters came out of the 
palace, laden with plunder, the sol- 
diers made room for them to pass 
through their ranks. I caught one 
man, having first struck him with my 
sword—he was laden with plunder— 
when a soldier said to me, ‘ you have 
been before told to put the sword 
up, and if you don’t do so instantly 
I will cut you down.’ Having before 
seen the Bishop’s butler wounded in 
the face, I thought it better to do so, 
and the prisoner escaped. The but- 
ler had captured a man who had rob- 
bed the pee which was then on 
fire, and he was struggling with him, 


when a soldier ordered him to let the 
man alone. The butler refused, say- 
ing he was put there to protect his 
master’s property, and he would do 
so, upon which the soldier struck 
him a violent blow with his sabre, 
and cut his nose; had he been a few 
inches nearer to him, from the force 
of the blow, he would unquestion- 
ably have cut off his head. Of course 
the prisoner escaped. We had suc- 
ceeded in putting out the fire in the 
palace, and in capturing some of the 
ringleaders, when one of the special 
constables came in and told us that 
the soldiers had left us; upon which 
it was agreed to make a rush and 
escape, as it was hopeless to attempt 
to defend the palace. We were a 
good deal pelted, but we did escape. 
Mr Franklin, a special constable, was 
seriously wounded.” Now, from this 
evidence it appears that the force the 
Mayor provided did their duty, but 
were not equal to defend themselves 
both against the rioters and his Ma- 
jesty’s troops—that they might, in 
this place, have preserved the palace 
and the plunder, had not they been 
threatened to be cut down and actu- 
ally struck by the troops—and it ap- 
pears that neither Colonel Brereton 
nor his soldiers (the 3d) were averse 
to cut people down, provided they 
were not rioters and plunderers. 
Every one must wonder why the se- 
verity of his Majesty’s troops should 
be exercised only on the conserva- 
tives and real constables. It will be 
necessary that Parliament should de- 
mand the production of the secret 
orders sent to Colonel Brereton. It 
is charged as a crime upon the May- 
or that he did not call out the posse 
comitatus, which, as it required time, 
he could not do; nor could he have 
been secure of his force, where so 
large a portion of the citizens were 
infected, that in the commencement 
he could not obtain three hundred 
special constables. But it may be 
worth while to take the evidence of 
one witness on this feeling —the 
Rev. J. Bulwer, examined by Mr Fol- 
lett. “ He was in different parts of the 
city during the Sunday of the riots. 
He heard the approbation of the mob 
expressed when public property was 
destroyed, but when private property 
was destroyed the feeling changed. 
He mingled with the crowd, and 
heard them say, as the jail was on 
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fire, ‘It serves them right, the vil- 
lains, for bringing that arrogant fel- 
low, Sir C. Wetherell, down to Bris- 
tol to insult the citizens.’ These ex- 
pressions were used by persons with 
silk umbrellas over their heads, and 
having females under their arms with 
silk gowns on. At the toll-gate he 
heard the people say that there would 
be enough for all, and that the ras- 
cally lords took the bread out of the 
people’s mouths, and then sent down 
soldiers to do for them. He saw the 
mob then move on Lawford’s Gate, 
holding up bars of iron, and asking 
every respectable person if he was 
for Reform. As the mob passed 
along, the inhabitants were standing 
at their doors, but offered no oppo- 
sition to the mob. He subsequently 
heard the mob cheered by such ex- 
pressions as ‘ Go it, my boys.’ He saw 
Lawford’s Gate prison destroyed. He 
was subsequently with the Mayor and 
Mr Sergeant Ludlow in the evening, 
and heard them solicit persons to 
join and put down the mob; the re- 
quest was not obeyed.” 

These then were the persons who 
would have formed the posse comi- 
tatus, and could they be depended 
upon to avert the destruction at 
which they rejoiced? We see now 
the effects of the intemperate abuse 
so lavishly thrown at the Lords, in 
and out of Parliament. We see how 
the poison of that tyranny worked ; 
how ready the people must have 
been for a revolution thus madden- 
ed into such a frenzy as to see, re- 
joicing spectators, the public build- 
ings of their city burnt and plunder- 
ed by a ferocious mob. 

But what were the Political Union 
doing all this while ? Let us take the 
evidence of one witness on this point, 
and we shall see whether the L.75 
paid them for their services (for 
whatever their services were, they 
were paid for), might not have been 
saved. Mr Brunell is examined—~ 
“Is an engineer, and son of Mr Bru- 
nell an engineer. On the Saturday 
night he was in Queen Square, where 
he saw a multitude of persons as- 
sembled, calling out something about 
‘the King and Reform.’ He assisted 
in apprehending some of the rioters, 
and one of the prisoners was rescued 
by persons whom he afterwards re- 
cognised as special constables and 
Members of the Political Union,” 


We must here remind the reader, 
that Mr Herapath, Vice-President of 
the Union, had written to Mr Alder- 
man Daniel, one of the Magistrates, 
in the information, on 26th October, 
“ that it,—the intention to employ an 
armed force,—had produced effects 
upon the Council of the Union, which 
the Magistrates alone must be an- 
swerable for!” And that the day 
preceding the 25th October, “ The 
Council of the Union,” under the 
sign-manual of J. P. Venn, secretary, 
“ By order of the Council,” had de- 
manded of the Magistrates the reaig: 
nation of their offices, that they should 
“suffer the civic authorities to be 
elected by a majority of the votes of 
their fellow-citizens.” Probably, it 
may be thought, that it was in prepa- 
ration to set up a Provisional Govern- 
ment “ by Order of the Council,”— 
and there may be some colour for 
such a suspicion, from the evidence 
of Mr John Ward, who deposed that 
he had told the Magistrates, that “ he 
had seen Venn, the secretary, lead- 
ing on and cheering the mob on the 
Saturday night,”—he further adds, 
that “ he deposed to these facts be- 
fore the Committee of Enquiry.” It 
is obvious here to remark, that this 
deposition of Mr John Ward did not 
meet the instructions of the Attorney- 
General. It was much safer to the 
Government to charge a whole body 
of Aldermen and Magistrates, than 
one single secretary of a Political 
Union. But as this information was 
given [deposed] before the Commit- 
tee of Enquiry, it may not be amiss 
here to drop in a little evidence as 
to the character of this Committee ; 
and that we may receive it from the 
best authority, we will take that of 
the president himself. Mr Cunnings 
ham is under examination—* Was 
friendly to Reform. He acted as 
chairman at the meeting at the Com- 
mercial Rooms with reluctance, and 
was also chairman of the Committee 
then appointed, but he withdrew 
from the Committee, because it seem- 
ed to be the desire of other members 
rather to prosecute the magistrates, 
than to call for a general enquiry. 
The Committee had had communica- 
tion with Lord Melbourne and the 
members for thecity, but he declined 
attending the Committee, on findin 

that their object was a party one. 

So then it is proved that the Govern- 
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ment, or Lord Melbourne and the 
members for the city, were in cor- 
respondence with, and sanctioning a 
committee “ whose object was a 
party one ;” and whose chief desire 
was “ to prosecute the Magistrates.” 
And it is from the information raked 
up by such a party, that this solemn 
and iniquitous absurdity—The Trial 
—is got up at great cost and sacrifice 
to individuals and the public. And 
it may be asked, why were this Com- 
mittee so desirous of directing the 
public attention to the Magistrates, 
who were not guilty ? Was it cun- 
ningly to screen and provide for the 
safety of those who were? And had 
the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, and the secretary “ for the 
Council,” and the secretary perhaps 
of the Committee, a fellow feeling ? 
One heavy item among the charges 
is, that the Catholic priest, Mr Edge- 
worth, was not allowed to bring his 
two hundred armed sober Irishmen 
into the field. But this was on the 
Monday ; how the two hundred sober 
Irishmen were previously employed, 
does not appear ; and as the military 
——— on the Monday were 
sufficient without these light-armed 
forces, they seem to make avery un- 
necessary parade before the Court ; 
and it may be possible, that the Ma- 
gistrates considered the previous 

‘language of this Catholic priest as 
one of the strong exciting causes of 
the outbreak. We really think it 
deserving of some attention, that a 
violent-minded Catholic priest should 
be able, on a sudden emergency, to 
marshal two hundred sober Irish- 
men either for or against the peace 
of the city. We have all heard that 
Catholic priests have occasionally 
shewn great talent in thus marshal- 
ling forces. 

Another small item against his 
worship the Mayor, is, that he was 
not, in a city of one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, at every one’s elbow 
that chose to ask for him. It is:pre- 
sumed that he hid himself, sneaked 
away; and there is a base attempt 
to throw ridicule and an air of low- 
est cowardice over his proceedings. 
Now, what says evidence? It is pro- 
ved that he was almost every where, 
and that his personal exertions were 
beyond praise ; that he remained 
at the Mansion-House, until he was 
burntand stormed out, and even then 


retired (made his escape if you 
please, Mr Vituperator and Revolu- 
tionist) with great reluctance, and 
only when urged to do s0, with the 
gallant Major Mackworth, who esca- 
ped with him. He headed bands 
who deserted him, knocked at the 
citizens’ doors. In one word, this 
item in the charges, if all are false, is 
a base lie—a determined calumny. 
Another small item is, that he 
could not ride. But of this no proof 
is given—and no necessity shewn for 
his skill in horsemanship; no ne- 
cessity that he should have made 
himself ridiculous by aping a ser- 
geant of dragoons, nor of impeding 
the progress of the soldiers by his 
ignorance of their movements—nor, 
by standing still or turning to the 
right when he should have wheeled 
to the left, have found himself in the 
midst of some of those amiable con- 
stables, whether of the Union or not, 
who carried “ something between 
knives and swords,” and threatened 
the specials. Nor perhaps would he 
have thought himself too safe thus 
accoutred as a dragoon, without his 
implements of defence, either amidst 
those troops who have taken their 
degrees at the University of Paris, 
and who may read the Edinburgh 
Review, nor even amidst the two 
hundred Irishmen, though all sober, 
with Mr Edgeworth at their head. 
Another item—that he did not, 
with the eye of a Cesar, or at least 
a modern engineer, seize upon the 
plan of some _ absolute-wisdom- 
monger—we believe Mr Herapath, 
—to shut up the rioters in a cer- 
tain island. But no proof is brought 
of any facility—all that is presup- 
posed. We hear nothing of difficul- 
ties, impossibilities, or inexpedi- 
encies. We are not told how many 
docks and locks and swing-bridges 
were to be stoutly guarded—how 
many boats to be taken possession 
of—how many men it would have 
required, nor where they were to be 
found—nor of the immense pro- 
perty that the mob would inevitably 
destroy, from downright vengeance, 
when they should have beheld the 
attempt. A great part of that island- 
property, belonging to a member of 
the corporation, would certainly have 
been adesirable sacrifice at that time, 
in the eyes of many citizens—and, 
consisting mostly of timber, would 
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have made a grand illumination in 
honour of the Three Glorious Days 
of Bristol. 

But blowing away these flimsy 
items, as so much thistle-seed, which 
will again rise up for ever and ever 
in worthless and unprofitable soils, 
the brains of the real culprits and re- 
volutionists, though now scattered 
to and fro with the winds, let us 
remark, that in the attempt to make 
any thing of them, according to Mr 
Justice Littledale, there are at least 
to instances of perjury. Besides 
which, he gives it as his opinion, that 
“ the man who sent the Doddington 
troop from Fisher’s,” (upon the mat- 
ter of which troop so much stress 
has been laid,) “ must have been 
connected with the rioters, or known 
nothing about the stables ; for Fisher, 
the owner, said that he was engaged 
in lighting up the stables for that 
troop, and that too by the direction 
of the Magistrates.” Mr Justice Lit- 
tledale has an aversion to the word 
“ organize,” as of new introduction 
into our law and language, and never 
saw it in a declaration or informa- 
tion. We beg leave to point out to 
Mr Justice Littledale that he is not 
singular in his abhorrence. The 
Committee of Secrecy, appointed by 
Parliament in 1799, entertained a si- 
nilar dislike; for, exposing the plans 
of the United Irishmen, they re- 
mark, “ Having thus ‘ organized’ (as 
it is termed) the several counties 
and populous towns, a committee, 
called a subordinate directory, was 
erected,” &e. 

The term, in this case of the Bris- 
tol trials, may have been at the sug- 
gestion of the Committee in corre- 
spondence with Government. We 
believe organized was a term used 
likewise by the Birmingham Politi- 
cal Union, and has been pratically 
enforced by a few hundred thousand 
sober Irishmen of the Union, that is, 
the United, as occasion may have re- 
quired ; and for which organization 
a Catholic priest, O’Coigly, was, in 
the language of the Directory, ‘‘ sa- 
crificed.” Perhaps the term organ- 
ization will be not the less pleasing 
to some, nor the less displeasing to 
others, if reference be made to the 
objects to which, in England, it was 
to have been applied. We will turn 
a moment to the Committee of Se- 
crecy appointed by Parliament, who 


discovered those objects. “ They” 
(the Corresponding Society) “ ex- 
horted each other to prepare coura- 
geously for the struggle which they 
meditated, and openly avowed that 
they meant to obtain the redress 
which they professed to seek, not from 
Parliament, not from the Executive 
Government, but from themselves, 
and from their own strength and va- 
lour; from their own laws, and not 
from the laws of those whom they 
termed their plunderers, enemies, 
and oppressors. For the purpose 
of assembling such a convention, and 
of preparing the people at large to 
look to its proceedings with respect, 
and to adopt and countenance the 
doctrine and practices which it might 
recommend, itinerant members of 
the societies above mentioned, (va- 
rious Unions,) dispersed themselves 
throughout different parts of the 
country, proceeding from town to 
town, and from village to village, en- 
deavouring to inculcate into the 
minds of those with whom they con- 
versed, the necessity of such a mea- 
sure as that which they had in con- 
templation, for the reform of the 
abuses of the government, and the 
redress of the grievances of the pco- 
ple; and describing, in language va- 
ried according to the passions or 
prejudices of different classes whom 
they addressed, the nature and ex- 
tent of the different political pur- 
poses which might be effected by a 
convention once assembled. The 
dispersion of Paine’s works, and 
other works of a similar tendency, 
was at the same time continued with 
increased industry ; and the societies 
flattered themselves, that they had 
by these means really made progress 
towards preparing a large portion of 
the nation to favour their project. 
The zeal, indeed, of many of the 
country societies appears to have 
outrun the instructions of the agents, 
and to have carried them into dis- 
cussions beyond those limits which 
the persons who planned and insti- 
gated the measure thought it pru- 
dent in the first instance to prescribe. 
The agents were instructed to con- 
fine the views of the several socie- 
ties to whom they were deputed, 
and to point the wishes of indivi- 
duals purely to the attainment of 
universal suffrage, from which, once 
established, it was represented that 
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all the reforms which could be desi- 
red would naturally flow ; and it ap- 
pears to have been the design of 
those who directed the business, to 
prevent the premature discussion of 
any of those points which they re- 
presented as subordinate, until af- 
ter the convention should have been 
assembled, and this primary object 
of universal suffrage obtained. No 
caution or prohibition, however, 
could prevent many of the country 
societies from shewing how confi- 
dently they anticipated, as the re- 
sult to which the deliberations of 
that convention must necessarily 
lead, the abolition of the monarchy, 
of aristocracy, and of other establish- 
ments which they deemed equally 
oppressive; and the substitution of 
a representative government, found- 
ed on the new doctrine of the rights 
of man, and uniting in one body all 
the legislative and executive powers 
of the state.’—Heport of Committee 
of Secrecy. 

In the first few lines of this long 
quotation, respecting “ the struggle,” 
and the force to be used against the 
plunderers, &c., we think we recog- 
nise the speech of one of the Bris- 
tol orators, now revolutionizing else- 
where, previous to the Bristol riots. 
Whether we have digressed or not, 
it little matters, for a question arises 
out of our quotation which may have 
a considerable bearing on the sub- 
ject of the Bristol riots. Are there 
now any societies entertaining such 
views ? Doubtless there are! work- 
king both openly and in secret; and 
the more openly on one hand, the 
more is the danger from the secret 
parts and movements of the conspi- 
racy. We entertain no doubt what- 
ever, that secret societies had long 
previously prepared the Bristol riots, 
and that they were upona plan. We 
believe the plot originated in France. 
That French emissaries in this coun- 
try have been busy, and French pay 
in circulation, from the moment of 
the conspiracy in France to over- 
throw the government of Charles X. 
And we believe the plot will one 
day be fully developed, and that our 
own press will be found to have been 
deeply implicated in it, and to have 
received their full portion of the 
bribes. Be not startled at the sup- 
‘aaa things have been pro- 
ved. 
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The Committee of Secrecy report- 
ed that “an attempt was made to 
give the ships in mutiny the name 
of a Republic, and this attempt was 
countenanced both by papers pub- 
lished in France, and by a paper 
here called the Courier, which has 
on many occasions appeared almost 
equally devoted to the French cause.” 
And has not the Courier more re- 
cently been found playing the same 
game? But we believe the press at 
this moment to be largely in the 
French pay, and promoting sole- 
ly the French interests. But as to 
revolutionary conspiracies, what 
preceded the burnings in this coun- 
try ? Those in Normandy ; incendia- 
rism originated in France. Why were 
not those of Normandy discovered ? 
Because the intended object was at- 
tained, and those taken into custody 
on ——- by the old government 
were liberated by the new. But 
have we not the instance of one of 
the agents having fallen into dis- 
grace with the new French govern- 
ment, raising his plea of merit, that 
he had fomented the discontents 
throughout England, and established 
the “ European Society” in London, 
for disseminating revolutionary prin- 
ciples? He could not have made 
such a plea, if those to whom he 
made it did not know it to be true, 
and they probably had themselves 
the documents in proof. 

The publication of M. Sarrans, 
aide-de-camp to La Fayette, makes 
pretty clear discoveries of the Pro- 
pagandism of the overthrowing par- 
ty; that to them were owing the 
Revolution in Belgium, Poland, and 
the outbreaks in Italy. We believe 
they knew well their intended Re- 
volution in France could not stand 
unless they could create in Europe 

enerally a revolutionary spirit. 
And hence Propagandism extended 
its baneful influence to our shores, 
and was soon as conspicuous as in 
Normandy, in conflagrations, agita- 
tion, and an unexampled tyranny of 
the press. We believe that innume- 
rable secret agents were about in 
this country, and that by them the 
riots at Bristol and other places were 
planned ; that a simultaneous rising 
was intended, and the establishment 
of provisional governments. If it be 
said that such things must have been 
discovered, we ask, have, excepting 
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on this solution, the plots of the in- 
cendiaries, which we know must 
have existed, been traced to their 
causes ? We ask, if we were not on 
the eve, within a few hours, of the 
outbreaking of a desperate rebellion 
in Ireland, under Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, when hundreds of thousands 
were ready upon the instant to rise 
up in arms; and then, only a few 
hours before its accomplishment, the 
Government had no suspicion. But 
here there are many circumstances 
to lead us to the belief, and we have 
heard statements of details relating 
to the Bristol riots, which to our 
minds confirm it. We do not think 
that all the parties that have acted 
were in the plot—they have been 
made the dupes, and have played an- 
other’s game. 

But to return to the trial of the 
Mayor of Bristol. With all that has 
been proved, and all that has not 
been proved, or rather, all that has 
been disproved before the under- 
standing of the Court, what could 
have possessed the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, that he should have ventured to 
carry his official and professional 
zeal or habit so far as to outrage 
common sense and the decency of 
truth, and that, too, when the Mayor 
only is on his trial, as to include all 
the Magistrates in a charge of equal 
guilt with the ruffians who were 
hanged as the perpetrators of the 
horrible conflagrations? Were the 
Magistrates—was it ever pretended 
they were, but by the ruffian Times 
—accomplices with the incendiaries ? 
Or what is the meaning of this con- 
clusion of his address to the Jury: 
“For he could not help expressing 
the opinion he entertained, that, in 
his judgment, the Magistrates shared 
equally with the men who had suf- 
fered for violating the law, the re- 
sponsibility of the calamity which 
befell the city of Bristol!” This is 
too bad!—detestably too bad! But 
when we find that this Ministerial 
bluster is all thrown away ; and that 
the good sense and honesty of the 
Jury, as well as Judges, are not to, be 
averted from a plain case and ac- 
quittal by such ill-timed virulence, 
we cannot help thinking that the At- 
torney-General makes no very splen- 
did figure. There is something lu- 


dicrous in his position. He reminds 
us of Dingdong, who would have 
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taken his sheep to the devil’s mar- 
ket ; but the more cunning Panurge, 
determined to prevent him, by his 
superior management gets the big 
ram out of his hands, tosses him 
over the rail, and the whole flock 
follow and escape. We do not think 
the Attorney-General will imitate 
Dingdong, and try to cling to one out 
of the many, for Dingdong was car- 
ried away and lost in the attempt. 
But what will he have to carry back 
to the Ministers? Where is the 
victim, they will cry, and he will 
shew them the verdict. What will 
the Premier say to it? What will 
the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment say to it? It may suggest to 
them that there are days of enquiry, 
and days when the people have a 
desire for victims. But as the ver- 
dict is at least gratifying to us, it 
may as well be recorded in Maga— 
and here it is— 

“ We are unanimously of opinion 
that Charles Pinney, Esq., the late 
Mayor of Bristol, is Not Guilty of 
the misdemeanours charged in the 
information.” 

After a short pause, the foreman 
added : 

“ We are also of opinion that the 
late Mayor of Bristol, when under 
circumstances of unparalleled diffi- 
culty, menaced and opposed by an 
infuriated and reckless mob, unsup- 
ported by any adequate civil or mi- 
litary force, and deserted by those 
from whom he might reasonably 
have expected assistance, discharged 
his duty with zeal and personal 
courage.” 

Not an infuriate, observe, but an 
infuriated mob—rendered infuriate. 
And, again,— unsupported by any 
adequate civil or military force.— 
Who, it will be asked, should have 
determined the military force? And 
deserted, again, is a strong word. 
This is too important a verdict to 
rest here. 

And here we fearlessly charge his 
Majesty’s Ministers, that they have 
raised a spirit of insubordination 
and contempt of law throughout the 
kingdom, and made it a scene for 
the plots of conspirators and revolu- 
tionists—that they have denounced 
by their language, and the language 
of their patronised abettors, and en- 
couragement of a daring and syste- 
matically lying press, the greater 
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part of the aristocracy of the land, 


the Peerage and the Bishops more 
particularly—that they have foster- 
ed with peculiar favour illegal Poli- 
tical Unions, deliberating upon a re- 
fusal to pay taxes—that they have 
followed a system of persecution of 
the magistracy when they have 
zealously endeavoured to do their 
duty, and protect the lives and pro- 
perty of the innocent—that, by al- 

owing nearly universal impunity, 
they have given, as it were, a license 
to every outrage—that, in conse- 
quence, the revolutionary schemes 
of desperate men have had full scope, 
and every interest of the country 
been brought to danger of irremedi- 
able convulsion—and that, but for 
this system of non-government, the 
riots at Bristol would never have 
taken place, when, with wild pas- 
sions, loosened from old restraint, 
infuriated multitudes rushed to the 
destruction of property to which 
their hatred had been directed, and 
hence houses of taxation, of civic au- 
thority, castles of nobility,and the pa- 
lace of a Bishop, have beenreduced to 
ashes. We charge them, that when the 
Magistrates of Bristol, finding their 
authority nearly annihilated, pointed 
out the danger impending over and 
threatening their ancient and im- 
portant city,—that then, they did not 
take the necessary steps to protect 
it; but sent a military force under 
embarrassing restrictions, and such 
as a jury have pronounced irade- 
quate. And, after these woful events 
had occurred, we charge them with 
a timid submission to the mobs, and 
insult to the King’s Judge, in the 
person of Sir Charles Wetherell, by 
a careful abstinence from any par- 
ticularly directed expression of their 
sense of the atrocious attempt upon 
his life. And we charge them with a 
cruel persecution of the Bristol Magi- 
strates, whose entire innocence they 
might have ascertained by a decent 
enquiry; and with demeaning them- 
selves to correspond with, and be- 
come the inflicting agents of a com- 
mittee self-elected, in inquisitorial 
authority over their fellow-citizens ; 
and whose chief object was, not en- 
quiry, but the ruin of the Corporation. 
And we charge them with leaving 
the city twelve months deprived of 
that wholesome cure, authority, it 
so much required, and which it 
could not obtain while its Magi- 
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strates were considered as the cul- 
prits who had laid it in ruins. 

From the greater we may come to 
lower delinquents. We charge the 
local orators, that by their highly in- 
flammatory speeches, they directed 
the mob to atrocious violence,—to 
an unjust hatred of their better fel- 
low-citizeus—of the resident Bishop 
and clergy,— that they had, as it 
were, broken up the peace and order 
of the city ;—and we charge them as 
in this way being the promoters of 
all the conflagrations, and their con- 
sequences. 

We charge Edward Protheroe, 
Esq., member for the city, with ha- 
ving thwarted the Magistrates in 
their attempts to procure protection 
for the city, and with having issued 
an order to the Political Union that 
the people should not “ be quiet.” 

We believe, firmly, the time will 
come when all these guilty parties 
will in one way or another be put 
upon their trials. 

It may be asked— What is the pre- 
sent state of that venerable and once 
bright city? Too many, indeed, 
within it have thrown about their 
firebrands—have raised their sacri- 
legious hands, and lifted their voices 
against the holy temple, and have 
said—* Down with it, down with it, 
even to the ground ;” and have bow- 
ed in the very streets to the new 
deity they have set up, Revolu- 
tion. Her priests have painted and 
wrapped round the image with a 
vesture of many colours to hide the 
blood-stained deformity. But the 
oe in their zeal of adoration 

ave approached too near, and have 
torn away the embalments and 
tri-colored wrappings of the Idol 
Mummy, of more than Egyptian 
superstition, and have discovered 
that they have worshipped but the 
concealed carcass of an ape. 

During a great part of the last 
twelve months of slander, calumny, 
and persecution of the Magistrates, 
during which our culpable Govern- 
ment have put in abeyance that due 
civic respect and authority which 
could alone ensure the recovery of 
the city, it has presented a scene of 
internal mistrust and distraction, de- 
cay of trade, and failure of mer- 
chants, unexampled. The admirers 
of confusion have been gratified to 
their heart’s content. But there is 
now a reaction ! 
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The mass of citizens have awa- 
kened from the pon delusion, and 


have again called upon those excel- 
lent Conservatives, that in anxious 
retirement have waited the time. 
Those very parties paraded by the 
Revolutionists in bands, the Opera- 
tives of the Trades, have been the 
first to come forward and shake off 
the bondage, the unbearable bond- 
age, of their new tyrants, and have 
proclaimed their return to conserva- 
tive principles. They have forsaken 
the heat and uproar of the Pande- 
monium revels; have retired, “ in 
the cool of the day,” to hear a better 
“ voice, and be afraid.’ The Con- 
servatives in Bristol, it is gratifying 
to know, are now as strong and 
powerful as in any part of the king- 
dom. The reaction has made them, 
we believe, supreme. They have 
invited Sir R. Vyvyan, one of the 
firmest and most talented champions 
of the constitution. Of his success 
over the Radicals, no doubt can be 
entertained. That the virulent party 
will still make every effort that ma- 
lignity, defeat, and disappointment 
can suggest, must be expected; for 
too many of them are of an insanity 
that no hellebore can remove, and 
will roar and braw] to the end. But 
the mass of citizens look to their 
ruined homes, their ruining fortunes ; 
they see what the ‘city is, and re- 
member what it has been. They 
ask themselves, if it shall resemble 
the “ Cities of the Plain,” that after 
the fire has consumed them, and the 
waters of desolation have gone over 
their ruins, rise no more, but send 
forth, as memorials of their exist- 
ence and crime, the scum and stench 
from beneath—or shall it rise, pu- 
rified from its pestilential vapours 
and the scum that has risen to the 
surface—shall it emerge from the 
“ sea of troubles” that has so long 
overwhelmed it, in renovated loyal- 
ty and prosperity ?—We believe it 
will. 

In consequence of this verdict of 
acquittal of the Magistrates, (for no 
man in his senses can doubt the ac- 
quittal extends to all,) Sir R. Vyv- 
yan has, with the best feeling and 
judgment, addressed the citizens. 

“ The calamities of last year,” 
says Sir Richard, “ it is now solemn- 
ly determined, are not attributable 
to the misconduct of your local au- 
thorities. Therefore, as the cause 
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of the injury which the public, as 


-well as individuals, have sustained, 


was not local, but national, it is my 
opinion that, in strict justice, the 
charges of compensation ought also 
to be national.” The jury have 
pretty clearly determined where the 
blame rests. The city of Bristol 
should loudly demand to be released 
from the burthen which now so hea- 
vily presses on them. If this sub- 
ject, as it ought, be brought before 
Parliament, we venture to assert 
that the unsuccessful experiment of 
“ The Movement” at Bristol has pre- 
vented a more dangerous revolution- 
ary attempt and simultaneous move- 
ment in most of the large cities and 
towns of the kingdom. We venture 
to assert that a deep-laid conspiracy 
may be discovered, affecting the 
whole empire. 

The case of the excellent Bishop, 
whose palace has been burnt to the 
ground, and property plundered, is 
one of peculiar hardship. The loss 
to him is irreparable. Something 
more than idle sympathy is requi- 
red. It would not be unreasonable 
that he should request of Earl Grey, 
this time, to “ set his house in or- 
der” for him. Perhaps if the Pre- 
mier took this charge upon himself, 
his people would not again level it 
to the ground. 

If we are to remain a Christian 
people, let all well weigh the matter 
—that there can scarcely a greater 
disgrace befall them than patiently 
to see their religion and its ministers 
insulted and injured without repa- 
ration. 

The citizens of Bristol should re- 
member, that, if they would pray for 
the peace of their Jerusalem; “ if 
they would have peace within her 
walls, and plenteousness within her 
palaces,” they should have a zealous 
care for the servants of the God to 
whom they offer their petitions. As 
they rejoice, and they do rejoice, in 
this acquittal and proved honourable 
conduct of their Magistrates, let them 
look to more sure protection, and 
remember that they have received a 
prophetic warning from their fore- 
fathers, in the choice of the motto to 
their public seal—that “ Except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” 


** Nisi Deus custodierit civitatem, 
frustra vigilat qui custodit.” 
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THE FAREWELL TO EARTH. 
BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


Must, must I die? leave all ’'ve loved or known, 
Possess’d or cherish’d, call’d and dream’d mine own, 
This glad bright world, this laughing air and sky, 
This Grcased home of love—must, must I die ? 

O beautiful hath life seem’d unto me, 
Death—hence! away! thou ghastly mystery! 


Youth’s flushing characters o’er-paint my cheek, 
Round my bright path the glitt’ring moments break 
In sudden star-showers, or soft vernal dews, 

Till life but wears the rose’s sumptuous hues ; 

My heart is borne on gusts of quivering joy, 

Must Fate its fervid happiness destroy ? 


A power is given to wood and breezy hill, 

My soul with gushing tenderness to fill ; 

A magic pour’d through clouds, and leaves, and streams, 
Mantling with glory all my gladsome dreams ; 

The very breeze is murmuring, Stay ! oh, stay ! 

A chain winds round me with each morning ray. 


How can I, poor, reluctant trembler, part 

From the beloved ones of my yearning heart— 
How turn my lingering, aching sight away 

From the familiar glories of the day— 

Whilst summer’s breathings float so sweetly round, 
And morning’s unisons of gladness sound ? 


Even now warm southern winds are faintly flowing 
Through answering leaves and flowers of June’s bestowing ; 
And Death is in the world, and on his way, 

Rushing like midnight in its haughty sway— 

Unpitying ’mongst all gentle loving things, 

O’ersweeping aii with his vast shadowy wings! 


And thou, my home! Thy dim and antique bowers, 
Must they no more, while glow noon’s conquering hours, 
Shade me with woven veil of scented boughs, 

Through which no arrowy beam its pathway ploughs ? 
Thy singing birds shall yet haunt each loved gloom, 
While I am in the dark unwhispering tomb ! 


Even now their full victorious joy is swelling, 
Through the green leafy precincts of my dwelling, 
Their glimmering colours glance along the air 
Like rainbow-fragments, quivering restless there ; 
Far have ye journey’d, birds of summer’s sky, 
O’er waste and deep bearing rich melody. 


Far have ye journey’d! but my journeyings Jone 
May not like yours with starry joys be strown, 
To my green native earth no hurrying back, 

On the spring’s glorious and exulting track ; 
Alas! ’tis therefore with dejected eyes, 

I mark the queenly morning’s dawn and rise. 


Yet doth it haste towards cloudy vapoury eve, 
No brilliant record, no bright trace to leave, 
Of all it hath been! so to mournful eld 

My life will float if doom be now withheld ; 
*Tis o’er the grave the undying mornings glow 
Triumphantly, though mournfully—I go! 
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not now! : 
BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


Nor now !—not now !—I would not sorrowing hear 
Victorious music pealing sweet and clear, 

Thrilling with Passion’s heart-quakes !—Oh! not now! 
A shadow and a pallor stain my brow; 

Soft Echoes! bring me, to assuage my woe, 

The broken music of th’ Old Long ago! 


Not now—alas! not now—would I behold 

The festal hall that burns with sculptured gold, 
Where pictured walls glance back the flood of light, 
All spiritually intense and bright! 

On such gay scenes mine eyes with tears I cast— 
Give me a tremulous moon-ray of the past! 


Not now—not now—could I delighted stray— 

Where glistening waters singing on their way, 

Make the earth jubilant with wakening sound, 

Where flower-scents break forth from each greensward mound ; 
No! lead me to indulge my deepening gloom, 

To the hushed precincts of some time-worn tomb. 


Not now—not now—o’erworn with burdening woes, 
Would I the Poet’s glorious page unclose, 

Whence thoughts like breathing sun-strokes flash and burn, 
And Nature’s founts stream free as from an urn! 

No! to an altered heart——Earth’s weariest thing— 
Memory! thy pale and cloud-dimm’d picture bring. 
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BY MRS HEMANS. 


Oh! blest are they who live and die like ** him,” 
Loved with such love, and with such sorrow mourn’d ! 
Wor Dsworth. 
Banners hung drooping from on high 
In a dim Cathedral’s nave, 
Making a gorgeous canopy 
O’er a noble, noble grave ! 


And a marble warrior’s form beneath, 
With helm and crest array’d, 

As on his battle bed of death, 
Lay in their crimson shade. 


Triumph yet linger’d in his eye, 
Ere by the dark night seal’d, 

And his head was pillow’d haughtily 
On standard and on shield. 


And shadowing that proud trophy-pile 
With the glory of his wing, 

An eagle sat ;—yet seem’d the while 
Panting through Heaven to spring. 


He sat upon a shiver’d lance, 
There by the sculptor bound ; 

But in the light of his lifted glance 
Was that which scorn’d the ground. 
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And a burning flood of gem-like hues 
From a storied window pour’d, 

There fell, there centred, to suffuse 
The conqueror and his sword. 


A flood of hues !—but one rich dye 
O’er all supremely spread, 

With a purple robe of royalty 
Mantling the mighty dead. 


Meet was that robe for him whose name 
Was a trumpet-note in war, 

His path-way still the march of fame, 
His eye the battle star. 


But faintly, tenderly was thrown 
From the colour’d light one ray, 
Where a low and pale memorial stone 

By the couch of glory lay. 


Tew were the fond words chisell’d there, 
Mourning for parted worth ; 

But the very heart of Love and Prayer 
Had given their sweetness forth. 


They spoke of one whose life had been 
As a hidden streamlet’s course, 

Bearing on health and joy unseen, 
From its clear mountain source : 


Whose young pure memory, lying deep 
Midst rock, and wood, and hill, 

Dwelt in the homes where poor men sleep,* 
A soft light meek and still : 


Whose gentle voice, too early call’d 
Unto Music's land away, 

Had won for God the earth’s enthrall’d, 
By words of silvery sway. 


These were his victories—yet enroll’d 
In no high song of fame, 

The Pastor of the mountain-fold 
Left but to heaven his name. 


To Heaven and to the peasant’s hearth, 
A blessed household sound— 

And finding lowly love on earth, 
Enough, enough, he found ! 


Bright and more bright before me gleam’d 
That sainted image still ; 

Till one sweet moonlight memory seem’d 
The regal fane to fill. 


Oh! how my silent spirit turn’d 
From those proud trophies nigh ; 
How my full heart within me burn’d, 

Like Him to live and die! 





* Love had he seen in huts where poor men lie. 
Worpswortu. 
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THE EARLY DEAD. 
BY THE HONOURABLE AUGUSTA NORTON. 


Way weep for thee? Thou heedest not 

The tears that o’er thy tomb we shed— 

Thou’rt happy! and thou needest not 

Our sighs for thee, the Early dead! 

Why weep for thee? Zhy cares are o’er, ¢ 
Forgotten now in yon bright skies ; 

Thy bark hath reach’d its destined shore, 

And lies, safe moored, in Paradise. 


Why weep for thee ? Thou’st only shared 
The smiles of youth’s most summer clime ; 
If short thy course, thou hast been spared 





The lengthen’d risks and storms of time ; 
And if a cloud e’er tried to throw 

A shadow o’er thy sunny day, 

?Twas like the tear of infant woe, 

Scarce seen ere charm’d by smiles away. 


Then let us not shed tears for thee, 
But check the vain and selfish flow ; 
Thou shouldst a cause of envy be 

To struggling morftals here below. 
Then be thy tomb with roses twined, 
And be thy =~ with lilies spread; 


Let’s weep 


or those who’re left behind, 


But not for thee—the happy dead! 





THE NATOLIAN STORY-TELLER. 


WHETHER justice will ever be done 
to the ae of the Asiatic mind, is 
one of those curious questions that 
must be left to the curiosity of the 
future. Asia is the victim of bad 
government. If there ever were a 
spot on earth where Revolution 
would be justified by its necessity, 
Asia would be the true spot fora fierce, 
remorseless, fiery burst of revolu- 
tion. Nothing less could relieve that 
magnificent country of the weight 
of ruin that now breaks down and 
buries all her powers. While every 
successive realm in Europe has been 
seen coming forward laden with her 
noble share of contribution to the 
good, theknowledge, or the grandeur 
of mankind, Asia has sat, like aslave, 
in the perpetual chain, or, like an 
exile among the tombs of her illus- 
trious and remote ages, totally help- 
less, useless, and nerveless, preser- 
ving a feeble and languid sense of 
life only to glut the ferocity, the fan- 
tastic vanity, or the merciless rapine, 
of a long train of ruling savages. 

The Asiatic character has shared 
the fall of the country; it is utterly 
prostrate; a combination of weak- 
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nesses that seemed scarcely capable 
of existing together, and of evils 
that might seem to augur universal 
and immediate ruin. The individual 
is at once the victim and the oppres- 
sor, fevered alike by abject fear and 
furious rage; insubordinate, yet 
crouching to a tyranny that might 
rouse the utmost long-suffering of . 
the human heart into desperate re- 
sistance ; feeble and wavering, yet 
stubborn and incapable of conviction; 
credulous, yet suspecting all things 
and all men; jealous, yet libertine; 
careless of bloodshed, yet violent in 
itsretaliation ; vainof knowledge, yet 
embracing ignorance; passionate for 
destruction, yet loving to linger out 
existence in a contemptible waste 
of faculties and time ; scornful of all 
the spirit of moral obligation, yet 
bitterly devoted to the tenets of a 
seet; displaying a perpetual practical 
scorn of religion, yet painfully fetter- 
ed by the heaviest bonds of the most 
harassing superstition; ready with 
the dagger for the gratification of the 
grossest of the senses, for avarice, or 
for revenge, yet the —- slave 
of dreams and oe and the per- 
Q 
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petual and notorious dupe of the 
Derveish, the Fakeer, the Brahmin, 
and the Magician. 

Yet the Asiatic, and of all Asia- 
tics the man of Natolia, still pos- 
sesses every intellectual faculty that 
could establish a memorable people. 
The Turk is of another class—he is 
merely a splendidly dressed barba- 
rian, differing from his savage ances- 
tors of the Caucasus simply in the 
fineness of his turban, and the gold 
and jewels of his pipe or dagger. 
The Turk is absolutely irreclaimable. 
He disdains taste, grace, and know- 
ledge, from a natural incapacity to 
feel their excellencies; the Law of 
his prophet was not necessary to 
prohibit his possession of statues or 
pictures—he has no eye for either; 
the mere repletion of his grossest 
appetites is the object of his life; 
and fierce and insatiable as the boa 
in gorging them, he falls into the 
same lethargy when they are gorged. 
But the Turk is to this hour an alien 
in his own territories. The native 
Natolian is a man of a totally distinct 
mould; he cowers before the Turk as 
his master, but he still looks upon 
him as a stranger, hates him as an 
usurper, and longs for the expected 
day when the brutal oppressor of 
the plains of Asia Minor shall be 
hunted back to herd once more with 
the kindred wolf and bear in the 
ravines of the Caucasus. The Nato- 


lian is a subtle, susceptible, luxuri- ~ 


ous being; fond of pomp,‘but of 
tasteful pomp; fond of the legends 
of his country, which find a location 
in every hill and valley, and a histo- 
rian in every village. Undoubtedly 
a character too much adapted by its 
flexibility and love of ease to be a 
slave, but still offering to the eye 
that can bear to investigate it in its 
deep humiliation, a shape of mind, 
that, under all the bonds and degra- 
ding liveries of unchangeable servi- 
tude, retains something of the ori- 
ginal muscle and beauty of the Greek 
of Ionia. 

The present writer speaks of this 
fallen people with the more interest, 
from his having been indebted to 


them for many of those acts of person- 
al kindness and willing hospitality, for 
a generous disinterestedness, which 
no man can find in his intercourse 
with the Turk; but which, where 
they occur among an unhappy and 
impoverished people, have a double 


value. Some of those opportunities 
occurred in the well-known period of 
the French Revolutionary war. Hap- 
pening to be in the diplomatic ser- 
vice of his country at Constantinople 
when the expedition under the late 
General Koehler was organized to 
assist the troops of the Sultan in 
their movement against the French 
in Egypt, it became a part of his 
duty to communicate with the squa- 
dron of the British and Turkish fleets 
when stationed off Cyprus. For this 
purpose a long journey, from nearly 
north to south of this famous penin- 
sula, was necessary. On the route 
he had to make some communica- 
tions with the Governor of the dis- 
trict of Kiutaja, a Beglerbeg, whom 
he found holding a court with the 
Sangiacks of the surrounding com- 
mands, like a provincial Sultan. This 
was the time of universal favour for 
the English, who were then looked 
on, and with no slight justice, as the 
surest allies of the Porte. But the 
governor himself, a fine old Asiatic 
of the purest blood of Ionia, would 
probably have exhibited every kind- 
ness without so advantageous a claim 
on his hospitality. The rest is an 
extract from the journal kept on the 
road. 

I am now in the heart of Nadoly, 
or, as we euphonize it, Natolia, the 
Avaroan, the place of sunrise to the 
Greek of old, as from his islands he 
watched the sun dropping rubies and 
rosebuds over the borders of the 
Mediterranean. Round me are Phry- 
gia, and Caria, and Lydia, and Pam- 
phylia, the land of Hector and Ho- 
mer and Thales, with the ground 
strewed with marbles, every one of 
them the fragment of some hero’s 
or philosopher’s, some statesman’s or 

oet’s, or beauty’stomb. Yet in this 
and of memory, not one in ten thou- 
sand knows more than that his right 
hand is not his left, and not one in 
ten times ten thousand knows more 
of the glorious dust on which he 
treads, than he knows of the Coper- 
nican System. 
# « * * 

The Governor has given me and 
the gentlemen of the suite a very 
handsome entertainment; hasoffered 
me a charger, which I have had no 
small difficulty in declining ; and has 
forced upon me a case of French 
pistols, likely, from all appearances, 
to be to the full as hazardous to who- 
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ever uses them, as tothe enemy. I 
observed a fierce-looking Sangiack, 
agenuine Turk, and a barbarian of 
course, with his hand bound up, as 
the result of a similar present; the 
Versailles manufacture, though co- 
vered over with ornaments, and with 
two or three large stones which glit- 
tered in the Turk’s girdle, for he 
wore them still for the honour of the 
distinction, were found fit to bear 
any thing but powder and ball. For 
on the first trial, the pistol had burst, 
and sent his Excellency’s finger and 
thumb into the elements. 
* « * . 

Towards twilight the entertain- 
ment broke up, and I was glad to 
find myself once more out of the din 
of the table, and able to enjoy the 
fresh air. It was delicious. It came 
in a current from the hills, perhaps 
some branches of Mount Hert, 
and came with a refreshing coolness 
and spirit of life, which must be felt 
to be at all described. Perhaps the 
nearest conception to it would be 
that of an aerial dew, a dew sud- 
denly refined into its essence, and 
sent floating on the air. But some- 
thing of this, be it remembered, 
might be the result of contrast, for 
it followed a day of intolerable sul- 
trinegs, with the sky burning like a 
roof of redhot iron. 

At a little distance from the tower, 
as I strayed on, I came to one of the 
vineyards belonging to the Begler- 
beg; and in the very heart of the 
vineyard was surprised by finding 
the remnant, and by no means the 
imperfect remnant, of an old Greek 
temple. Its fortunate location in the 
Governor’s grounds, had probably 
preserved it; for the Turk takes a 
child’s pleasure in mischief, and pe- 
culiarly in breaking down every 
thing in the shape of ornament, that 
happens to lie within reach of his 
hand or his musket. The temple 
was now under the process of reno- 
vation, for a kiosk, or summer plea- 
sure-house, one of the favourite fa- 
brics of the men of Asia, and abso- 
lutely essential to any sense of en- 
joyment in this burnings climate. 
The little area was filled with work- 
men, clumsily erecting some Sara- 
cen-looking pillars among the grace- 
ful remnants of a group of Corinth- 
Jan capitals, still clinging to the archi- 
trave, though their shafts had long 
since given way to the general law 
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alike of temples and heroes. The 
pterugian, the cella, the richly car- 
ved tympanum, where the sculptures 
of some adventure of the favourite 
goddess, the great Diana of the 
Ephesians, were fading away into 
thin lines, like the ghosts of their 
old times, were still untouched by 
these rude renovators ; and I looked 
long, and with great delight, at this 
fine relic. It would have made a 
capital subject for the pencil. The 
fragments of ruin that strewed the 
floor, half covered with the wild 
herbage, and wholly covered with a 
thousand rich stains of time, which 
gave them the look of Mosaic; the 
groups of the labourers, in their 
mantles and turbans, some toiling, 
some resting, some wondering at the 
beauty of the temple, as if it had 
awaked again their ancient sense of 
loveliness, and some gathering them- 
selves into little circles, and con- 
versing with the under tone and 
awed look which marks the super- 
stition of the Asiatic, in a place 
where, as in this temple, no Asiatic 
can tread without thinking of either 
ghosts or treasures hidden by some 
necromancer, and guarded by his 
spell, were all curiously character- 
istic. But one of the most remark- 
able figures was that of a boy, with 
a perfectly Asiatic contour; dark, 
but with the grand model of coun- 
tenance, the rather exaggerated style 
of features that looks so nobly in 
marble, and belongs by right divine 
to the heroes and sages of antiquity. 
He was half sitting, half lying, amon 
a cluster of reeds, roses, and wil 
lants, that hung round and over 
im, like the unchecked vegetation 
that sometimes so beautifully gathers 
round a fallen statue. But he was 
no statue. Quite the contrary; he 
was full of animation, almost of in- 
flammability, as I could perceive by 
his wrath at the tread of one of the 
workmen, which had accidentally 
touched the hem of his cloak, as it 
flowed on the ground. He sprang 
up like a young tiger, drew his dag- 
ger, and would probably have made 
serious use of it; but for my outcry 
at the sight, which, seconded by the 
immediate submission of the offend- 
er, had the effect of bringing him to 
his senses. He then threw himself 
down again on his place of repose, 
and taking from his mantle a small 
instrument of reeds, common in the 
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wilds of Natolia, and traceable, as I 
was told, by an unbroken lineage, up 
to the original pipe which Pan or- 
ganized in the shades of Ida, began 
to amuse himself on it, with some 
very sweet, rambling tones, in true 
Oriental scorn of what the stranger, 
or the world, might be at that moment 
thinking of him. Still the whole 
scene, with its associations, was full 
of that pleasing mixture of thought 
without trouble, and melancholy 
without sadness, which is, perhaps, 
among the most pleasing moods of 
the mind. Before me were magnifi- 
cent decay, and natural loveliness, 
fresh and reviving for ever; desolate 
majesty, sanctity forgotten, worship 
superseded, beauty, art, and talent, 
mouldering in every stone, and in 
the midst of all the decay of ancient 
taste, a fallen race of mankind, still 
not incapable of being raised again, 
and so far like the old temple in 
which they so indolently iaboured, 
and lavishly gazed; and perhaps 
destined to be raised like that bro- 
ken and beautiful fabric, to be filled 
with higher and purer aspirations 
than those of the most fabled days of 
their most fabled glory. 

Before I left the vineyard to re- 
turn to the palace of the Beglerbeg, 
where I was to spend the night, a 
story-teller had joined the party, 
come to gather a few aspers, or 
other small coin from the workmen, 
while they were at their suppers. 
He began his professional exertions 
as usual, and, if I were to judge from 
his effect, he succeeded very suffi- 
ciently; for he was accompanied by 
laughter through the principal parts 
of his story ; and he had their aspers 
handsomely reinforced by some sil- 
ver coins from the purse of the fiery 
boy. On my return, I was followed 
by both the story-teller and the boy, 
who were keeping up a somewhat 
eager dialogue on the propriety, as 
it afterwards appeared, of my making 
some application, as a favoured stran- 
ger, to the Governor, for an unusual 
extension of his patronage to the man 
of narrative. 


The circumstance reached the 
Beglerbeg’s ears, and on my next 
visit, I was introduced in form to 
the boy, who was then sumptuously 
costumed, and placed on a low sofa 
by the Governor’s seat, and mention- 
ed to me as the son of one of the 
most singular and opulent chieftains 
of the great peninsula; a Delhi, a 
Hadgi, a Fanariote, and, finally, set- 
tled down into a prince of the moun- 
tains, which I then saw stretching 
away in cloudy majesty, to the north- 
east, as far as the eye could extend. 
He had sent his son, with presents of 
chargers, and other valuable things, to 
the Sultan; and the boy was now 
waiting only for the setting forth of 
the Beglerbeg, his father’s old friend, 
by whom he was to be guarded from 
the robbers of the wilderness, and 
from the still more hazardous trials 
and temptations of the famous capi- 
tal of Islamism. 

The story-teller’s claims were next 
the subject of conversation, and the 
Governor gave way willingly to the 
request which I ventured to make, 
for the promotion of this poor fel- 
low’s object, which happened to be 
limited to the honour of wearing a 
green stripe in his turban, instead of 
a blue; he founding his right on a 
relation to the Prophet, a right, how- 
ever, which had cost him the basti- 
nado already from the neighbouring 
Pasha, and teemed with the prospect 
of blows from every Turkish sol- 
dier who met him; but which he 
swore by his ample beard, was dearer 
to him than his heart’s blood. The 
scene ended by the usual introduc- 
tion of coffee, in little gold enamel- 
led cups, and the story-teller being 
called in to give a specimen of his 
qualities, he did so, with infinite 
pride and pleasure, in the story of 
the Mountain Prince, the Father of 
the Young Ambassador, Hamet ben 
Hamet, whose name he encircled 
with as many titles as would have 
enraptured a German Prince, or 


* Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
Lord Lyon King at Arms!” 


i HAMET BEN HAMET, THE PHILOSOPHER. 


Hamet BEN Hamet, at the close of 
the famous campaign, in which the 
mightiest of the mighty, the Sultan 
Mustapha, whose glory is above the 
moon and the seven stars, beat all 


his enemies, and ended by losing his 
ships, his fortresses, and three grand 
viziers, through the ascendency of his 
evil planet; for neither Potemkin nor 
his Russians could haye done it, 
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resolved to finish his course of re- 
nown as became a true Moslem, and 
set out on the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
He travelled ike the chieftain that he 
was, and many a pasha of three tails 
envied the beauty and spirit of his 
dozen barbs of the true Kholani 
blood, his fifty camels covered with 
Shiraz velvet and Smyrnese silk, 
and his hundred Natolian horsemen, 
every one of them with a cuirass of 
silver. But when he had reached 
Mecca, had seen the procession of 
the Hadgis round the Caaba, had 
kissed the Black Stone which fell 
from Heaven, and drank of the well 
Zemzem, which all true believers 
know is daily filled from the foun- 
tains of paradise, he was still dis- 
contented. ‘“ And is this all,’ said 
the illustrious Hamet ben Hamet, 
“that the Hadgi comes from the ends 
of the earth to see? An old black 
curtain, a stone, a well of muddy 
water, and a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand fools ready to cut each other’s 
throats, to kiss the one and swallow 
the other.’ Terrible blasphemies 
were those; but Hamet ben Hamet 
had been a Delhi; and those tigers 
of war think more of cutting off heads 
than repeating creeds. He instantly 
ordered his horsemen to mount, 
turned his bridle homewards, and 
crossing Arabia and Syria at full 
gallop, reached his palace in the hills 
sooner than ever it was reached from 
Mecca before by mortal man. 

In Natolia, Hamet ben Hamet was 
a proverb for happiness. The pil- 
grims passing from Constantinople 
to Damascus used to stop at the foot 
of the mountain on which his palace 
stood, bright as a new-born star, and 
wonder at the good fortune which 
had fixed a son of earth in a spot so 
like paradise. The people of the 
country, to a man, declared that 
since the prosperous days of the 
wisest of the wise, even Solomon ben 
David, there had not been prince, 
pasha, or padisha, who could com- 
pare with the fortune of the mighty 
Hadgi. They even went so far as to 
assert, that though he had four wives, 
he kept his household without an 
open quarrel. That his two daugh- 
ters had never fled with Spahi or 
Janizary, and that his son had never 
expressed any known objection to 
his father’s living even a dozen years 
longer. Still the illustrious Hadji 
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was discontented. “ What is human 
happiness,” he exclaimed, “ but like 
the bubble in the cup of sherbet, no 
sooner seen than swallowed, and no 
sooner swallowed than forgotten? 
Or like the singing of the bullet from 
the musket, a perilous pleasure 
which a wise man would let pass by 
him, and none but a fool would de- 
sire to catch? The earth is a dun- 
geon, from which the sooner a man 
gets free the better. Life is a strug- 
gle in a stormy sea, every man first 
tries to sink his neighbour, then to 
save himself, and all go to the bot- 
tom alike at last. Heaven either for- 
gets the care of man, or sports with 
his feelings, or heaps on him a per- 
petual succession of the evils of na- 
ture, just light enough to let the 
wretch prolong his tortures, but 
heavy enough to make him _ hate 
every day that rises on his unlucky 
brow.” 

To reinforce his exhausted spirit, 
Hamet ben Hamet clapped his hands, 
a signal at which a troop of Nubian 
slaves brought in a banquet worthy 
of aSofi. At the end of which, taking 
up a goblet of the most delicious 
wine of Chios in one hand, he pulled 
a pistol from his belt with the other 
—But before he should put a close 
to his misfortunes, by the old Delhi 
method of blowing out his brains, he 
thought that he might quench his 
feverish thirst without much injury 
to his resolution. The goblet was 
put to his lips and drained accord- 
ingly. The day was hot, the wine 
was exquisite ; he thirsted again. To 
a man on the verge of bidding fare- 
well to the world, a second goblet 
could be neither shame nor sin. The 
second goblet was filled, it touched 
his lip, it flew down with even more 
quickness than the former. The pis- 
tol was now examined, the priming 
looked to, the brace of balls again 
rammed down. A touch on the gold 
enamelled trigger would send the 
Hadgi to the bosom of Mahomet. But 
the day glowed still more like a fur- 
nace. “ What is the earth,” exclaim- 
ed the Hadgi, “but a round of 
wretchedness?” He laid the pistol 
on the table, filled a third goblet, it 
darted down his throat like lightning. 

#* * * * 


He was sitting under the shade of 
one of the thousand bowers of his 
own vineyards, Before him the hori- 
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zon was like a huge shawl of scarlet, 
purple, and azure stripes ; above him 
was a roof of grapes and roses, like 
living amethysts and rubies. “ This 
may look well,” said he, “ but the 
world is wretchedness still.” A thorn 
stuck in his finger as he listlessly 
dropped his hand into a knot of the 
moss roses of Chusistan, while his 
system grew rapidly upon him. 
“ Why,” said he, “ am I to listen to 
the nonsense which talks of the hap- 
piness of my fellow wretches, when 
even here I cannot pluck a flower 
without paying the common penalty 
of pain. But what is there in the 
world, wide as it is, but pain? The 
skies, blue as they are, either scorch 
the very skin off our limbs, or drench 
us with torrents, that wash away our 
crops, our houses, and ourselves. 
The ground, with all its roses, teems 
with the poisonous reptile, and the 
more poisonous herb. The air brings 
pestilence from every point of the 
compass; parches us to the bone by 
day, or freezes us to the midriff by 
night. Fire blasts, withers, consumes, 
and kills; and yet, in the teeth of all 
this, there are dotards, with brains 
as dry as the dust they tread, who 
will talk of the bounty of nature; 
why, under Heaven, | cannot con- 
ceive |” 

“ Because they are dotards,” said 
a voice behind him. Hamiet started 
up to gaze on the intruder, and for- 
got his wound ; the speaker was one 
of those pilgrims who are cohstantly 
travelling through Asia Minor on 
their way to and from Mecca; but 
his dress of travel; worn and sun- 
burnt as it was, could not altogether 
conceal that this pilgrim was a tall 
and very noble-looking personage ; 
that his air was soldierly, and that he 
had the keenest black eyes that Asia 
furnishes. The Pilgrim is a sacred 
character every where, and Hamet 
invited him to rest himself in the 
vineyard, and ordered water for his 
feet, and a repast to be set before 
him. The Pilgrim accepted of all 
these instances of hospitality with 
the grace of one who had sat at high 
feasts ; and his conversation amply 
repaid his banquet. 

e had travelled over all that the 
East had to shew of oddity, grandeur, 
and beauty. He had dived inte the 
diamond caves of Golconda—he had 
traversed the golden courts of the 
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Mogul—he had drank of the living 
waters at the fount of the Ganges— 
and he had climbed the Mountains of 


the Moon. Among the potentates, 
he had eaten with his golden-foot- 
ed majesty of Ava—drank souchong 
with the brother of the seven stars, 
Emperor of Emperors, the Long- 
tailed of Pekin—he had swallowed 
opium with the iron-handed chief. 
tains of the Polygars—had imbibed 
the sacred milk of the white cow 
within the dome that held the Grand 
Lama of Thibet—and played chess 
with the topaz-girdled Negus of 
Abyssinia. 

Hamet forgot the hour, as he list- 
ened to the vast and various dis- 
course of his brilliant guest. But 
the charm was incomplete, until he 
had discovered that this man of all 
nations was entirely of his own opi- 
nion. 

“ Rely uponit,” said Hamet, “ that 
the utmost extent of human experi- 
ence amounts only to this, that this 
globe is made for blockheads, just 
as blockheads are made for this 
globe.” 

“| fully agree with you, my hos- 
pitable entertainer,’ said the Pil- 
grim ; “ and, if mankind had a grain 
of sense in every ton of brains, they 
would acknowledge that they were 
miserable, and clear their heads of 
all the fine things taught us by nurses 
and priests about benevolence, and 
so forth ; in man or nature, all is mi- 
sery in this round world, or in any 
other, above or below.” 

Hamet was doubly delighted ; in 
a rough-coated Pilgrim of the Hed- 
jaz he had found a philosopher; in 
a stranger he had found a friend 
after his own heart. On the stran- 
ger’s rising to take his staff and go 
on his journey, Hamet almost suffer- 
ed his hospitality to overcome his 
politeness, for he fairly wrested it 
out of his hand. His cloak was next 
all but forced from his ample should- 
ers; and as the Pilgrim, divested of 
both cloak and staff, was scarcely 
entitled to call himself a pilgrim at 
all, he had now no alternative but 
to follow his entertainer into his 
mansion. 

To a common eye nothing could 
have been a more direct answer to 
the theory of misfortune, than the 
spot into which they now entered. 
The sumptuous dresses of the at- 
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tendants, the rich furniture, the per- 
fumes burning in vases of gold and 
alabaster, the carpets of Shiraz, the 
tables of sandal-wood, and the flow- 
ing cups of the vintage of Erzeroum, 
all looked so prodigiously like the 
reverse of human misery, that for 
some moments the Pilgrim held his 
tongue, and a smile even sat on his 
grave and lofty lip. But Hamet 
shewed himself the philosopher still. 

“T see,” said he, with a feeling 
of irrepressible triumph at his su- 
periority to matters of the senses, 
“ these trifles strike you, as perhaps 
placing me a little out of the line of 
our argument. But what is this 
house, and all that it contains? a 
thing which perpetually breeds dis- 
content. The owner of such a dwell- 
ing may be fool enough to be proud 
of it, and if so, the more fool he to 
be proud of a thing which the first 
accident may bring in ashes about 
his ears, to say nothing of the storm, 
or the earthquake, that may carry it 
down to the centre of the globe.” 

“ Besides,” observed the pilgrim, 
“from what I can feel even in myself, 
experienced as I am in the emptiness 
of human enjoyments, the possession 
of those things by the one must ex- 
cite vexatious feelings in the many. 
Thus the imperfect pleasure of the 
individual constitutes the actual suf- 


fering of hundreds, perhaps of thou- 


sands. So much for the exploded 
absurdity of universal benevolence.” 
Dinner was now served, and the 


~ two philosophers regaled themselves 


in a style that might have shaken the 
convictions of those who only saw 
them culling the peaches of Khora- 
san, and bathing their brows in the 
rose-water of Ashtacar. But philo- 
sophy disdains commonplaces, and 
the two friends ate, drank, and ba- 
thed their glowing foreheads, with- 
out losing a fragment of their theory. 

“ Yes, friend Hamet,” said the 
stranger, “ I perceive that you have 
manliness of mind sufficient to soar 
above the vulgar ideas of our posi- 
tion here. How any human being 
can be happy, or think that it was 
intended that he should be happy, 
while every peach he touches may 
choke him; while he may swallow 
aga in every dish he eats; while 
ife is, in fact, but one long accident, 
and death, odious, painful, and mi- 


serable as it is, is the only thing cer- 
tain, is one of the most extraordi- 
nary libels on the understanding of 
our wretched species.” 

“ And then, too,” interrupted Ha- 
met, “ when we consider human life 
on the great scale, what is it but a 
succession of wars, pestilences, fa- 
mines, flights, exiles,and overthrows; 
the general havoc and suffering of 
those myriads, who seem absolutely 
to be gifted with the power of feel- 
ing only to suffer ?” 

“ Or,” said the Pilgrim, graspin 
his hand, as if to fix conviction, “ i 
we are to be told that all those mis- 
chiefs are but the work of man him- 
self, what is to be said of Nature? 
From east to west, from the pole to 
the line—what do we see but an 
eternal war against the powers, the 
enjoyments, and the existence of 
man ? The storm beats down his har- 
vest, the lightning burns down his 
house, the whirlwind carries off house 
and tenant together, the flood rips 
up the bosom of the soil, and leaves 
him sand and stones for food, Then, 
look to the earth itself; what are 
three-fourths of Africa but a desert 
of redhot sand ; three-fourths of Asia 
but a desert of snow; three-fourths 
of Europe, but mountains fit for no- 
thing but to produce the thistle, that 
is fit for nothing but to pasture the 
ass that grazes on them, true emblem 
of his master? What are three-fourths 
of America but swamp and forest, 
in which nothing can live but a frog 
or a snake, or perhaps a naked In- 
dian, the only reasonable being of 
his miserable generation after all? 
for he lives in a thorough contempt 
of what fools call the beauty of Na- 
ture, and in a perpetual war against 
what equal fools call the brotherhood 
of man. And yet what does even he 
get by this attempt at a philosophi- 
cal existence? Why, his life might 
envy the wolf, and his death make 
the scorpion forswear the stab of its 
own sting. He is hacked and hewn 
into pieces, one-half roasted and 
eaten, while the other half is looking 
on; and as his life has been priva- 
tion by the malice of the elements, 
its close is torture by the cruelty of 
man, a death worse than belng crush- 
ed between the jaws of the lion or the 
tiger.” 

“ Incomparably true,” said Ha- 
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with odour. “ The earth contains 
nothing worth a wise man’s thought, 
or a rich man’s enjoyment. Here, 
my friend, let us finish this flagon, 
merely to wash down this pie of 
pheasants’ livers, and then let us 
think how best we shall get through 
the three hours which lie between 
our dinner and our beds, the only 
spot where a man can be fairly said 
to enjoy life, as it is the only one in 
which he leaves this worthless world 
behind him, and shuts his eyes and 
his memory together.” 

“ Spoken like a hundred sages,” 
exclaimed the Pilgrim, rising from 
his embroidered couch, and embra- 
cing him with an ardour of friend- 
ship which delighted Hamet beyond 
measure. Novice in philosophy, he 
felt it as an acknowledgment that he 
had already gone beyond his master, 
and the look of admiration which 
that master and pilgrim fixed on him 
with his deep large eyes, seemed to 
shoot into his very soul. The glance 
seemed even to stir up a new soul 
there. Hamet found eloquence grow 
upon him ; it rolled in like a flood of 
words and feelings. Like all other 
orators new to their own genius, the 
exercise enchanted him, and he rush- 
ed along in a torrent of truisms, all 
wonderful to himself, and all wel- 
comed with the keenest admiration 
by his hearer. " 

The Pilgrim’s eyes were still fixed 
on the face of the orator, if that can 
be called fixed which was a perpe- 
tual variety of ardent expression, 
sometimes glancing to the heavens 
in lofty appeal, then plunging on the 
ground in solemn conviction, then 
reverting again to Hamet’s visage, 
and pury | out shafts and rays that 

littered like arrow points. The gaze 

ecame at last so keen that the ora- 
tor’s powers began to be embarrass- 
ed, and when, in the triumph of his 
infant eloquence, he declared him- 
self ready and willing te make a 
pilgrimage through the earth, if it 
were for no other purpose than to 
teach nations the absurdity of list- 
ening to the “ hereditary nonsense 
of kings and priests,” the eyes of 
the Pilgrim shot out a gleam, which, 
to Hamet’s conception, differed in 
nothing from a flash of lightning. 
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favourite wine, which filled the room 
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The look dazzled him, it broke up 
the tissue of his metaphors, and he 
stopped in awe, mingled with some- 
thing not far from alarm. Buta se- 
cond glance reassured him the eyes 
were quiet. The evening was stor- 
my, a sultry day had been over- 
clouded by tempest, and the rattle 
of the thunder, which had been for- 
gotten in the orator’s speech, was 
naturally combined with lightning, 
and the lightning with those glitter- 
ing eyes. When he ventured to look 
again, the Pilgrim’s countenance was 
calm, it had even resumed more than 
its usual gravity, and instead of ga- 
zing with a wild and even over- 
whelming keenness on the philoso- 
pher’s face, it was raised with a no- 
ble, yet melancholy air, to the skies, 
where it seemed to be absorbed in 
following the issue of the lightnings 
from the mass of vapours, that, cloud 
on cloud, deepened round the ho- 
rizon. 

The sound of footsteps ended the 
contemplation on both sides, and 
Hamet, a little exhausted by his new 
faculty of conviction, was not sorry 
to be withdrawn from philosophy, 
tempest, and the sight of a melan- 
choly visage, however sublime, by 
the appearance of the head of his 
haram, announcing that the dancers 
were in waiting, and that supper was 
on the table. The dancers came in; 
they were young, handsome, and 
adroit. They were superbly dress- 
ed, and their rose-coloured caftans 
were not rosier than their cheeks, 
nor the diamonds in their ears more 
sparkling than the diamonds in their 
eyes. Hamet forgot his philosophy 
from time to time, as this exquisite 
dance revolved before him in lines, 
curves, and wreathes of life and 
beauty. But the Pilgrim’s handsome 
visage was inflexible. The supper, 
however, had its charms for him. 
He drank the rich variety of wines 
that the Syrian grape sends out to 
proclaim its honours through the 
world, and congratulated his enter- 
tainer on the wisdom which, amon 
other superiorities to the vulgar, ha 
allowed him to plunge deep into 
every vintage of Asia, in spite of the 
dead Prophet and the living Mufti. 

The dawn found the Pilgrim, staff 
in hand, at the door of his friend’s 
chamber ; but the night had wrought 
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a revolution in the brains of Hamet 


ben Hamet. He felt his frame in a 
fever—lhis eyes dim, and his head 
bursting with intolerable pangs; in 
short, he begged to be allowed to 
put off his search for four-and-twenty 
hours longer. 

“ Not for a minute,” was the an- 
swer of his persevering friend. “ If 
a flask of the pernicious stuff that 
one set of blockheads brews to poi- 
son the other, were to overthrow the 
travels ofa philosopher, Science must 
hang her head for ever. But who 
comes here ? officers, pikemen, and 
the Cadi!” 

The tale was true. Information 
of the last night’s supper had been 
conveyed to the Cadi, who, being in- 
dignant at the —— of so much 
excellent prohibited liquor, which 
he had not been invited as usual to 
share, had issued his immediate or- 
der for bringing the culprit to a sense 
of his guilt. The unlucky philoso- 

her now had need of all his oratory. 
But the moment of inspiration was 
past; the Cadi’s bastinado-men form- 
ed an apparition which drove all his 
appeal to the passions out of his head; 
and, gathering up his robes, he fol- 
lowed the angry magistrate to the 
seat of justice. The officers remain- 
ed behind in charge of his house. 
Hamet gave a sigh as he saw the tri- 
umphant looks with which this arm- 
ed rabble speculated upon his mo- 
ther-of-pear] tables, his golden dishes, 
his silver urns, his japan cabinets, 
and his embroidered pearl-fringed 
sofas; but he must follow the mini- 
ster of the law. He was thrown into 
a dungeon, bastinadoed, and half- 
starved. In five days, he was inform- 
ed that he would be heard in his de- 
fence ; in five months he was heard, 
and ordered to pay a fine of ten thou- 
sand piastres for entertaining pil- 
grims, of whom nobody knew any 
thing, and for having drunk wine 
without inviting the Cadi. The bas- 
tinado and the Cadi’s blessing fol- 
lowed; and, lame as he was, hali-star- 
ved, and half-pounded to a conserve, 
he ran with all the speed he could 
towards his own house. ‘“ There,” 
said he, “ I shall find refuge from the 
follies of mankind, from the miseries 
of nature, and from this brute of a 
Cadi, whose savageness, stupidity, 
and taste for bastinadoing, are only 
an epitome of human kind,” But, 
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where was his house ? He reached in- 
deed a large field enclosed in half-a- 
dozen narrow streets, each as hot as 
a melon bed, and each of which he 
had wished, for the last fifty years, 
to be cooling itself a hundred fathom 
deep under the waters of the Medi- 
terranean. But on the face of this 
field, house there was none; pavi- 
lions, verandas, baths, gardens, all 
had made to themselves wings !— 
Where were the attendants, the ex- 
quisite troop of dancers, the tribe of 
handmaidens, the four wives, the two 
daughters, the gold and silver Pe. 
the embroidered saddles, and the 
Arab steeds that carried them? All. 
was as smooth as the smoothest 
cheek of beauty. Hamet was un- 
done! He was now as naked of all 
the incumbrances of life as the new- 
born babe. 

He bore his calamity like most phi- 
losophers. In other words, he was 
alternately broken-hearted and fu- 
rious—he bedewed his beard with 
his tears—he tore it in his indigna- 
tion—he thought of imploring the 
law for redress—he next devoted the 
law and the lawyers, Cadi, Ulema, 
and all, to the hottest latitude on the 
earth or under the earth. Finally, 
when he had exhausted all his figures 
of wrath, he flung himself on the 

round, and resolved to stir no more 
rom that spot alive. 

He was roused from the dust by a 
loud laugh, and a smart blow on his 
turban. He looked up—the Pilgrim 
was standing over him. “ Rise, man,” 
said this comforter ; “am I to believe 
that you are like the rest of this 
world of simpletons after all ? What 
have you lost? Nothing, but the 
trouble of carrying a purse; of pun- 
ishing a gang of servants, who 
cheated you, notwithstanding, every 
hour they lived; of keeping four 
wives from poisoning each other; . 
and of drinking more wine than your 
head was made to hold.” 

“ Lost!” groaned the prostrate 
man. “ Have I not lost all, every 
thing that made life valuable ?” 

** Nonsense!” exclaimed the Pil- 
grim, with a more than contemptuous 
smile; “you have lost nothing but a 
little of your rotundity, a certainty of 
the gout, and five months of pleasant 
travel, from which I have just re- 
turned. You have not lost your ap- 
petite, I have no doubt; and if yoy 
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have it still, here, sit on this stone, 
and let me be your landlord, and on 
the site of your own house too.” 
Some rough Khorasan cakes, and a 
bottle of vinegar wine, were taken 
from the Pilgrim’s bag, and laid upon 
the fragments of a piece of snowy 
marble, which had once supported 
arange of gold-enamelled cups. Ha- 
met was broken-hearted, but he was 
hungry. He sat up, broke his way 
through the gritty cakes, swallowed 
the sour wine without a writhe, and 
felt that long fasting was an excellent 
contrivance for cheap luxury. 

“ But what is to be done now ?” 
said the ruined Natolian; “ or shall 
I go to Mount Taurus, and close my 
eyes among the Dervishes ?”’ 

* Not the worst plan in the world, 
by any means,” said the Pilgrim; “for 
those fellows rob all mankind, which 
shews that they have a proper sense 
of what mankind are made for; and, 
secondly, they contrive, like all pub- 
lic plunderers, to live excellently 
well. No holy beggars in all Asia 
can give you a better pillau, nor a 
better bottle of Cyprus wine after it. 
But I take it for granted you are 
above wearing a priest’s cap. Half 
a year ago, I left you a first-rate phi- 
losopher. At daybreak I shall set 
out for Abyssinia.” 

The Pilgrim’s flask, acid as it was, 
had produced a marvellous effect on 
the fainting sage; it seemed to run 
through his veins like new life. He 
started up, but still lingered ovér the 
tuins of his household. “ Friend 
Hamet, let me give you one piece of 
advice, which may be of use to you 
in other places, as well as in Natolia,” 
said the Pilgrim. “ Begin your tra- 
vels without delay. When a great 
man has done you one injury, never 
think of waitihg till he does you two. 
The Cadi has fleeced you, for three 
reasons ; because he is a scoundrel, 
a lawyer, and a Turk of Constanti- 
nople. If you stay another day whi- 
ning like a woman over things that 
cannot be remedied, you will not 
stay a third on this side of the moon. 
My route is Abyssinia.” 

“ Aye,” said Hamet, with a sigh, 
“to the beggar all ends of the world 
are the same.” 

“ Well, then, you are just now in 
the true condition for travelling,” 
said the Pilgrim. “ What, do you 
think of leaving this old bearded 
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knave nothing but your promise of 
vengeance in good time—this worth- 
less city nothing but your scorn— 
this houseless spot the crumbs of 
your entertainment—and come with 
me to scoff at all mankind ?” 

Hamet was at first much astound- 
ed at being called on to do any thing 
but lament over his fallen fortunes, 
He had actually found a kind of plea- 
sure in thinking that no man had ever 
been so thoroughly robbed, so bit- 
terly bastinadoed, and so wickedly 
scoffed at by all mankind ; and — 
nothing more than think this, unti 
the Cadi should give an order for his 
head, or the stones of his fallen dwell- 
ing lay upon his grave. But in this 
state he found that he must not stay ; 
the Pilgrim’s advice had the unac- 
countable force of a command. For 
the first time in his life, he found that 
he had something to do, and that he 
must do it. He got upon his feet, 

irt his tattered robe about him, and 
ollowed his conductor through the 
city-gate, with all the world before 
him. 
* * * * 

“ The way was long and difficult, 
but here we are at-last,” said the Pil- 
grim ; “ beyond that hill are the foun- 
tains of the most famous river in the 
world. We must see them, and thus 
have the glory of seeing what all the 
sages of Europe and Asia have been 
longing to see for forty centuries, 
and have not seen yet.” Hamet was 
tired to death—he had suffered de- 
plorably in the journey through Ara- 
bia—the skin was worn off his feet— 
his clothing was in a thousand frag- 
ments—his eyes were half blinded 
with the sand—and his heart was 
more than half broken with perpetual 
terror of the robbers, the sheiks, with 
hunger, and with hardship. 

* I can die here as well as beyond 
that hill,” said he, in the genuine tone 
of despair. 

“ What folly!” exclaimed the Pil- 
grim. “ Die—without having seen 
the fountains of the Nile, and youa 
Hadgi too—you, a son of holiness, 
who have travelled a thousand miles 
of sand already, to cut off a scrap 
of mouldering curtain, kiss a stone, 
and drink water as muddy as the 
~<amped Rise, and be famous for 
life.” 

Hamet had been so long in the 
habit of obeying the opinions of his 
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imperious friend, who no longer con- 
descended to argue, that he rose and 
dragged his limbs over the hill. It 
was rugged, and covered with thicket 
of the Cactus, which stuck in his 
skin, tore his clothes into still more 
fragments, and completed the over- 
throw of his temper. The pilgrim 
only smiled at his vexations, pulled 
him over the precipices, extricated 
him from the thorny thickets, and 
finally brought him to the edge of 
the sacred springs. Hamet’s con- 
tempt was now beyond concealment. 
“ And is this what we have travelled 
at the risk of our lives, the waste of 
six months, and the loss of more 
than half our cuticle, to see!” ex- 
claimed the disappointed philoso- 
pher ; “this, a pair of pitiful wells 
that a single camel would empty at 
a draught! a miry ditch at the foot 
of an exaggerated molehill! Well 
may we speak with contempt of hu- 
man ambition, when it is fixed on 
such discoveries as the beggarly 
fountains of the Nile.’ Hamet would 
have grown eloquent on the subject, 
but his gestures of indignation had 
already attracted the eyes of a party 
of the natives, to whom any doubt 
that those fountains were the won- 
ders of the world, that they were 
holy besides, and most of all, that 
they placed Abyssinia at the head of 
all nations, would have been a worse 
offence than cutting off the ears and 
noses of the whole living generation. 
They began to listen accordingly, 
and in the interval inspected the 
points of their daggers and the pri- 
ming of their matchlocks. Hamet’s 
oration inflamed their patriotism to 
the highest pitch; they rushed upon 
him in a body, seized him, beat him 
with the handles of their lances, and 
finally dragged him and his compa- 
nion down the hill, to bring them 
before the chief judge of Gondar, as 
guilty of worse than sacrilege, in 
the insult to their national Deity. 
This tyranny raised Hamet’s in- 
dignation to the highest; he railed 
against the savages and their super- 
stition; but he had been taught pru- 
dence by the recollection of the Cadi 
and his bamboo, and his wrath was 
expressed only in whispers, and the 
whispers only to his friend. They 
were now dragged before the Judge 
of Gondar. Justice in Abyssinia is 


encumbered with none of the delays 
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of law more to the north. The cul- 
prits were simply offered their choice 
of being ieapalod, burnt alive, buried 
up to the neck, and left to be stung 
to death by the musquittoes, or shot 
with arrows on the next arrival of 
the Prince of the Agows, for whose 
marriage with the Princess of Gon- 
dar, the minister was busy in pze- 
paring all kinds of royal entertain- 
ments. Hamet would have preferred 
the quickest escape from a world 
for which he had imbibed the most 
sovereign contempt, be the way what 
it might. But his friend observing 
to him, that a man was so sure of 
dying at one time or other, that 
there was no use in hurrying the 
experiment, he chose the being turn- 
ed into a wild beast, hunted, and shot 
for the amusement of the Prince 
of the Agows, remarking that the 
Prince might have a lance through 
his own midriff before the hunt; or 
the Princess might grow capricious, 
and the marriage be broken off; or 
that, at all events, there was some- 
thing in having time to make up 
one’s mind. 

The friends were sent back to 
their dungeon accordingly, Hamet 
being first bastinadoed as the prin- 
cipal offender. In three days the 
Prince of the Agows arrived,a dwarf- 
ish and deformed savage, black as 
ebony, and ugly as a baboon. The 
Princess accepted him joyfully, for 
he brought with him a necklace of 
the largest glass beads that were 
ever seen in Gondar, as a bridal pre- 
sent; from that moment he was ir- 
resistible. The royal hunt was or- 
dered, and Hamet and his friend, 
clothed in tiger skins, to favour the 
deception, were let loose at a bow- 
shot length from the rvyal marks- 
man. As Hamet cast his eyes upon 
the circle of the Abyssinian court, in 
whose full he stood, and saw 
the Prince waiting for his first step 
to send an arrow a fathom long 
through him, “Holy Prophet,” he 
exclaimed, “ is it for a set of human 
brutes like these, to hunt down the 
true Moslem! Is it for the sport of 
this mishapen son of hideousness, 
this barbarous biped, this turbaned 
baboon of the desert, that a true be- 
liever is to be put to his speed across 
rock and sand, to be starved, scorched, 
tired down to the v ‘e of death, 
and to be stuck as of arrows 
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wife are of stolen jewels?” His 
friend said nothing, but girt up his 
robe,. and prepared for the race 
that he was to run in honour of the 
royal dwarf. The captives were led 
down to the valleys in the midst of 
the dissonance of cow-horns, conches, 
the barbarous music, and still more 
barbarous shouts of the half-naked 
multitude, all delighted with the 
SS of seeing two Mussulmans 
unted and shot. The Prince gave 
the word, having first stationed him- 
self, with his bow in hand, in the 
pass of the hills through which the 
crowd were to force the captives. 
The chase began. Hamet at first 
would have defied death where he 
stood, but his companion repeating 
his favourite maxim, that time is 
every thing, seized him by the shoul- 
der, and set off with him at full speed. 
Hamet felt an extraordinary vigour 
in his limbs, such as he had never 
known in even the days of his most 
elastic youth. He flew on with a 
rapidity that astonished himself, and 
completely distanced his pursuers. 
At length the multitude on foot and 
horseback alike fell back in utter 
surprise, exclaiming that the fugi- 
tives were magicians, and that they 
might as well hunt the air. They 
now reached the pass where the 
Prince of the Agows stood waiting 
to shoot them, surrounded bya group 
of the ministers and blood-royal of 
Abyssinia. The royal bridegroom 
was evidently astonished to see his 
two victims running up the pass to- 
tally unpursued. But as he was not 
the less determined to indulge his 
taste for marksmanship, he laid the 
arrow on his bow. He was in the 
act of drawing it to the head, when, 
to his still greater astonishment, the 
Moslems reached with a joint bound 
the point of the promontory on which 
he stood, burst in among the group 
with a sudden force which scattered 
the whole down the precipice, and 
leaving them there to collect their 
broken limbs, grasped the startled 
Prince himself, and whirled him 
away between them through the val- 
ley with the speed of lightning. The 
dwarf struggled, roared, threatened, 
and execrated in vain. They still 
swept along,wdiike the clouds which 
were now gathering in huge masses 
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after all, as the pockets of the Cadi 
are of bribes, or the ears of his bitter 
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in the horizon, and were rolling 
above their heads in a furious hur- 
ricane already raging in the upper 
regions of the air. The fugitives now 
reached the summit of a range of 
hills which were invisible from Gon- 
dar, but towered over a vast extent 
of Ethiopia. On the summit of the 
range they fixed the unlucky Agow, 
who no sooner found himself thus 
perched like a vulture on a preci- 
pice, than recovering his senses and 
his wrath together, he with a howl 
of rage again drew his bow. But he 
would have acted more wisely in 
delaying his vengeance, for the Pil- 
grim simply saying, “ This fool knows 
nothing of the value of time,” he 
sprung up the precipice once more, 
seized the struggling savage, and 
flung him into the torrent that swept 
at the foot of the hill, and promised 
to sweep him dead or alive into the 
Indian Ocean. 

* And this,” exclaimed Hamet, 
when he had recovered his breath, 
at the singular display of vigour in 
his fellow-traveller, “this is human 
nature? Men are born and live, but 
to be trampled on by such a monster 
as the being that I see now grasping 
at every weed by the side of that 
torrent, and thanks to justice, grasp- 
ing in vain’———“ Say nothing more 
on this point,” interrupted his friend. 
“ Agow princes are made for Agow 
subjects. One wild beast only keeps 
another in order. But we must now 
think of ourselves, and look for shel- 
ter from the storm where we can.” 
Hamet glanced round the horizon, 
and was at a loss to discover what 
had roused his friend’s spirit of pre- 
caution. The hurricane above had 
passed away, as if it had been propi- 
tiated by the death of the miserable 
savage. ‘The clouds still lay on the 
hills, but they lay in the composed 
beauty of sunset, a lovely wilderness 
of fantastic shapes, and dazzling 
hues, palaces of pearl and ivory; 
valleys of endless vegetation, hills 
of immeasurable grandeur; floatin 
forms that spread upon the soft ms | 
like immense lines and columns of 
marching troops, under banners of 
scarlet, purple, and sapphire. The 
defile through which they now de- 
scended, was to Hamet’s eye like the 
valleys of Paradise, after the wild, 
wasted, parched, and rocky defiles 
through which they had been driven 
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in the morning. Halfway up the 

sides, were the small tenements of 

the native shepherds, peeping out 
u 


from among shades of every luxu- 
riant and fresh shrub of Africa. 
Their path was overhung with the 
rose'and the vine. The antic and 
spiry pinnacles that closed the strait, 
were of the whitest marble; and their 
stately height, the rich fretwork of 
time on their vast sides and columns, 
the profusion of wild flowers clus- 
tering their shafts and traceries, and 
the whole lighted up by the blaze of 
a Tropic sun, transfixed Hamet in 
wonder and delight. “ These,” said 
he, “are fit to be the portals of 
Heaven, and this the valley where 
the spirits of the brave await the 
opening of the gates of immortality. 
et,” said he, musing, “ what, in the 
name of wisdom, could have planted 
such a spot among the brutes of 
Abyssinia?” “Let that question settle 
itself,” said the Pilgrim; “we shall 
have enough to do to take care of 
ourselves for the night; to-morrow 
we shall be on our way to Natolia.” 
“ Then you shall be on your way 
alone,” said Hamet hastily. “ I shall 
never leave this delicious spot, to be 
starved, scourged, imprisoned, and 
half killed, at the pleasure of every 
knave of a Cadi.” The Pilgrim, in 
the meantime, busied himself in con- 
structing a shelter, under the pro- 
jection of a rock, with a bundle of 
tamarisk branches. He then laid out 
his supper on the turf, of which Ha- 
met, indignant as he was, soon par- 
took; but he disdained the shelter; 
and, wrapping his cloak round him, 
lay down in the open air, with his eyes 
contemplating the stars that shook 
and glittered above him, like living 
flames. In the enthusiasm of content- 
ment, the philosopher fell asleep. 
Aroar, like that of the deepest;thun- 
der, roused him. The hurricane had 
come; the sky was a sheet of fire; the 
valley a vast torrent; the clouds that 
lay on the mountains, had suddenly 
discharged their contents, and the in- 
undation had poured down from a 
thousand streams, into the lake at 
the entrance of the defile. In the 
utter and bewildering terror of the 
moment, Hamet was on the point of 
making a step forward, which would 
have plunged him headlong into the 
cataract, when he found himself 
caught by the vigorous grasp of his 
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friend, dragged to the shelter of the 
rock, and there protected against the 
tremendous bursts of wind, that tore 
up the trees like chaff. Day broke 
at last, but it was sullen and sunless, 
and the scene below was worthy of 
the lowering and melancholy sky. 
“ And is this the work of a single 
night?” exclaimed Hamet, as he 
looked from the rising ground where 
the Pilgrim had wisely fixed his sta- 
tion. “ Leave Nature to her own 
performances, and come to break- 
fast,” said the Pilgrim. But Hamet, 
feeling an undisguised contempt for 
the man who could think of any thing 
but the atrocities of Nature, atsucha 
time, pushed forward to lay hold of 
the trunk of a mighty cedar, whose 
gnarled stem and spreading boughs 
seemed to have bid defiance to cen- 
turies. Grasping a large branch, he 
proceeded to look down the devasta- 
ted valley. The attempt was ill-timed. 
While he was contemplating the ge- 
neral havoc of the tempest, with a 
double conviction of the malignity of 
nature, the torrent had been sweep- 
ing away the clay, from which the 
roots of the ponderous tree had suck- 
ed freshness for three hundred years. 
The moment of his grasp was the 
moment in which the last ounce of 
clay scattered its yellowness over 
the raging waters; his impulse com- 
pleted the catastrophe; down went 
the cedar, with a fearful crash, and 
down with it went Hamet, with an 
outcry of agony, heard through the 
wildest roarings of the storm. He 
had no time to utter another; on he 
swept, the branches of the huge tree 
served him as a ship, and kept him 
afloat, but he was half choked, half 
blinded, and half drowned, by the 
foam, the spray, and the weight of 
the boiling surge. As he cast his 


ilast despairing glance upward, he 


saw the Pilgrim standing safely, but 
in great astonishment, on the sum- 
mit of the precipice, gazing at his 
terrible progress. But a turn of the 
valley soon hid him, and he was now 
alone. He never had felt so total 
a sensation of terror before. The 
rapidity of the torrent increased 
every instant. All around, above, 
and below him, was fierce and dizzy 
motion. The banks seemed flying 
back to right and left; the promon- 
tories appeared f instant, and 
glanced by; the e scattered 
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huts of the try, the marble 
, seemed to have been sudden- 
winged—all shot back from him; 
the very sky seemed to have — 
the universal whirl, and to roll away 
with the swiftness of the earth. 
But, while he began to think that he 
should thus be hurled onward, like 
a bubble on the waters, for ever, a 
sudden change occurred ; the noise 
of the torrent died away ; the huge, 
fretted surges sank; the torrent grew 
broad, silent, and placid. Still it 
swept on as rapidly as before; but 
the breadth, the silence, and the 
placidity increased. The move- 
ment was lulling, almost pleasing ; 
and Hamet, still clinging to the tree, 
felt almost an inclination to sleep. 
The sun, still clouded, yet shot an oc- 
casional gleam over the waters; and 
the wind was utterly hushed. But 
in the midst of this strange tranquil- 
lity, a low murmur, like the shaking 
of the forest leaves in autumn, began 
to be heard; it deepened every mo- 
ment; it sounded, by degrees, like the 
tread of multitudes, like the roar of 
multitudes, like the growling of 
thunder, like the tumult and burst 
of the whirlwind, like all together. 
At length the unfortunate Moslem 
felt the current receive a momentary 
check, and felt in that check a keener 
sense of undoing than in the wildest 
rapidity of the flood. But the check 
was at an end; with a roar as if the 
mountains had split asunder, the 
whole mighty mass of the torrent 
= into a gulf, at an invisible 
depth below. Hamet and his pro- 
tecting tree were torn asunder, and 
with a sensation of unspeakable hor- 
ror, he felt himself rushing down the 
precipice of waters. 

A feeling of sickness and pain awoke 
him. He was lying on the bank under 
a ledge of rock, and with the Pilgrim 
standing over him, and endeavourin 
to bring back life into his limbs. 
“ You see, friend Hamet,” said he, 
“that Nature is not to be meddled 
with on some occasions; and that in 
times of tempest, it is better to take 
whatever refuge we can, than to find 
fault too closely with things as they 
are.” But Hamet’s philosophy was 
too firm to give way to this taunt; 
and, feeble as he was, he broke out 
with an angry guery as to the pos- 
sible good eeping away trees, 
cottages, and e, by deluges of 
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rain water ; the necessity of tearing 
away the soil which might be culti- 
vated for the purposes of human en- 
joyment, and the final object of hurl- 
ing innocent men down cataracts a 
thousand feet high. 

“ There is good in all things,” 
coolly observed the Pilgrim, “ if we 
know where to look for it.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Hamet, “ as the 
prey is good for the lion, the carcass 
for the vulture, and the battle for the 
lover of blood. But if I had the power 
of Providence, this tempest should 
have never been.” 

Night closed over the discussion, 
in which he still angrily argued that 
all evil was the result of a malignant 
principle ; and that especially thun- 
der-storms, torrents, and cataracts, 
should be expunged from the book 
of Nature. 

* * * * 

It was morning when Hamet heard 
the Pilgrim’s voice rousing him from 
his couch of leaves. He opened his 
eyes with astonishment—the land- 
scape seemed to be totally changed. 
He gazed round—the evidences of 
the change were still stronger every 
moment. He had gone to rest ina 
region of mountains—cliffs of mar- 
ble, of vast height, had shot up to 
the heavens—forests, as ancient as 
the earth, had waved their thick and 
shadowy verdure above his head—a 
bright, vivid, and powerful stream 
had rushed through the shades, 
springing from rock to rock with 
bursts of foam, that looked like show- 
ers of silver—the soil was uncultured, 
and lay in the original richness of the 
virgin world. All was silence, ex- 
cept when it was broken by the 
scream of the eagle, or the fitful gush 
of the waterfall. But now every spot 
on which he looked was teeming with 
existence. The hand of man was 
every where. The land was level as 
a vast meadow, intersected by small 
canals, for the conveyance of a great 
central stream to gardens innume- 
rable spread over its banks, and each 
see loaded with fruits, herbs, and 

owers. Vast fields were waving on 
every side with produce of the rich- 
est kinds—the high-roads were mag- 
nificent, and crowded with people. 
The central stream flowed along in 
gentle beauty through a long vistaof 
arbours, meadows, and corn-fields. 
Hamet’s astonishment and delight 
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long kept him dumb. “ Here,” he 
broke out at last, “ here, at least, is 
no demon working capricious evil to 
man. But how came we here? This 
is not Abyssinia. What benignant 

ower has led us into this delicious 
and ? Here, at least, are no deluges, 
no tornadoes, no cataracts.” 

“ You ask too many questions for 
one tongue to answer at once,” said 
the Pilgrim, with a smile. “ But one 
thing I shall tell you, that by what- 
ever means you have come here, you 
will have come to but little purpose 
if you do not discover, that hitherto 
you have talked very like a philoso- 
pher without brains.” This plain 
mode of speech had nearly over- 
thrown Hamet’s philosophy ;— but 
friendship is sacred among the Mos- 
lems. He silently withdrew his hand 
from his Damascus dagger ; but his 
wrath could not be staid so easily, 
and he set forward sullenly towards 
the gates of a distant city, that rose 
boldly against the splendid sunbeams 
of an African dawn. 

As he advanced, however, he felt 
that the signs of public happiness 
were not without their shade. He 
observed great numbers of people 
gathering towards particular points 
on the river side, and looking an- 
xiously at some pillars which stood 
on the margin. Still the farther he 
advanced, he found the groups more 
anxious, the murmurings deeper, and 
at last cries of fear, anxiety, and de- 
spair, issuing from every assemblage. 

e enquired the cause. 

“ The cause!” said the hollow-eyed 
Magrebin, to whom he had put the 
question. “ Have you eyes? Look 
at the river; it has fallen half a foot 
within the last twelve hours, when 
we expected it to rise half a fathom. 
But where were you born, not to 
know, that upon the inundation of 
the Nile depends the existence of 
Egypt; and that the inundation de- 
oui upon the rains in Abyssinia ?” 

Hamet was conscience-struck by 
the recollection of his wishes, and his 
change of countenance caught the 
jealous glance of the Magrebin. “But, 
friend, who are you?” heasked. “ We 
have been told the magicians of Abys- 
sinia have power to stop the rains, 
whenever they take it into their 
heads to do mischief to the countries 
of the plain. Now I strongly suspect 
from your questions that you are 
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one of that accursed brood; and if 
so, by the beard of my fathers, you 
shall never leave this spot alive.” The 
Magrebin drew his dagger at the 
word. Hamet protested against this 
menace, but protested in vain. The 
Magrebin could not reason, but he 
could strike; and nothing but Ha- 
met’s dexterity, or the fortunate 
thickness of his cloak, saved him from 
the stab of the vindictive savage. The 
cloak entangled the weapon, and the 
philosopher, wresting it from his as- 
sailant’s hand, flung it far into the 
Nile. The baffled Magrebin, more 
than ever convinced that he was deal- 
ing with a necromancer, turned and 
fled with a wild outcry. Hamet, an- 
gry with man, and disgusted with 
nature, hurried on to reach the city, 
whose gates were now shining in the 
western sun. 

He found the people gathered at 
the entrance full of still more an- 
xious conjectures on the cause of the 
falling river; but the dagger had 
taught him its lesson, and he passed 
on to the place of rest for strangers 
without ve a word. But the 
streets were full of wonderers, mur- 
murers, and questioners. The fall 
of the Nile, the guilt of the magi- 
cians who caused the failure of the 
rains omens the mountains, and the 
inevitable famine that must ensue, 
were the universal theme. By day- 
break the murmurs grew into fury, 
and the discontent assumed the shape 
of open violence; the river had con- 
tinued to fall, and the hopes of the 
coming season were at an end; the 
labours of tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands were thus doomed to be in 
vain. The populace, already pre- 
pared for all violence, attempted to 
assault the public granaries. The 
troops of the governor were ordered 
out to repel them, and blood was 
shed. Day by day those scenes of 
riot, wrath, and despair, continued 
to increase, for it was now announ- 
ced, that by the total fall of the river 
the harvest was hopelessly ruined. 
By degrees the truth transpired, in 
the wild and haggard countenances 
of the people. The seizure of the 
granaries, in the original impulse 
of popular violence, made all reme- 
dy impossible. There was neither 
corn nor oil, neither herb nor fruit, 
in the land. Fami oduced its 
natural effects, in bl , hideous 
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ang ferocious outrage, silent 
decay. ‘Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands died day by day. The only 
refuge from the agony of hunger was 
the grave. Yet even the grave was 
scarcely an asylum from the raven- 
ing hunger of the living. But famine 
was not long left to its solitary work. 
Pestilence, its natural companion, 
followed closely upon its steps. The 
_most frightful form of all that Death 
takes among mankind, the Plague, 
now began to spread among the po- 
pulation. It first seized upon the 
worn-out victims of hunger—it con- 
sumed those remnants of human life 
—but its wings soon overshadowed 
the whole land. Its poison spread 
among the opulent, the noble, the 
cautious, the selfish,—all who, by de- 
spising the wants of the lower ranks, 
or by engrossing their subsistence, 
seemed to have placed themselves 
beyond the reach of human evil. 

The pestilence made its way among 
them with impartial fury. Thou- 
sands who reckoned on their exemp- 
tion from all the common chances of 
mortality, were approached in their 
sumptuous chambers, were seized 
in their palaces, by an enemy which 
no guard could keep out; and the 
mighty were stretched beside the 
menial, the prince mouldered on the 
same spot with the slave who had 
watched his dying agony. Another 
evil grew. The survivors of those 
fearful scenes, maddened by terror, 
and inflamed by the native supersti- 
tions of the land, now sought to dis- 
cover the sources of the national ca- 
lamity. They were long baffled. 
The air was serene, the sun rose in 
grandeur, and set in beauty, as of 
old; there was no flight of locusts 
to destroy the grain, and corrupt the 
atmosphere; but the river was re- 
duced to a shallow pool. A catas- 
trophe which had not occurred for 
a thousand years before, could not 
be attributed to any work of Nature. 
Man must have been the instrument, 
and man in preternatural malignity 
and power. 

Hamet had lingered in the city 
from the beginning of this tremen- 
dous visitation, through mere per- 
plexity and horror of mind. Where 
to go he knew not. The land was 
covered with death, or with life in 
its most repulsive, startling, and fe- 
rocious forms. The cities were 
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tombs, the highways were dens of 
robbers, the fields were the perpe- 
tual scene of agony, riot, and rapine, 
Crimes that in other times would 
have awakened the horror, or roused 
the vengeance of the community, 
were now wrought in the face of 
day. Men were openly tortured and 
slain, yet no one asked why, or at- 
tempted to pursue the murderers. 
The spirit of fiends was abroad, and 
the fair and fruitful land was now on 
the verge of becoming a desert or a 
dungeon. At length, conscious that 
he could not long survive the bitter 
privations, and still more preying 
terrors, which were exhausting his 
frame and his mind, he determined 
to escape. For this purpose, cover- 
ing his head with his cloak, he set 
forth from the miserable land in 
which he had taken up his abode. 
He reached the city gate unmolest- 
ed. All round him there was mor- 
tality ; death had closed the eye of 
the vigilant, and withered the arm 
of the strong. But as he was on the 
point of passing through the high 

ortal, whose noble sculptures of 
iving things seemed to mock the 
mass of dead that lay heaped be- 
neath, he found his robe caught by a 
feeble hand, and his ear arrested by 
agroan. The cloak fell from his face. 
He turned; the hand that had seized 
him was thrust out from a heap of 
corpses, but he recognised the coun- 
tenance of the Magrebin; the slave 
was at the last gasp, but he collected 
his dying voice to bring public ven- 

eance on the head of the unfortunate 
ugitive. He, too, had recognised the 
countenance, and he proclaimed him 
to be a necromancer, the son of evil, 
by whom the national ruin had been 
effected; the criminal above all cri- 
minals, by whom the clouds of Abys- 
sinia had been held back upon the 
mountains, the salutary winds dri- 
ven into the wastes of Ethiopia; and 
thus for the guilty caprice or despe- 
rate malice of a single worker of 
forbidden spells, the myriads of the 
land had been devoted to death in 
all kinds of miseries. Hamet was 
speechless at the accusation. The 
fierce energy of the dying African, 
which seemed to the bystanders to 
have been given in his last hour, for 
the express detection of guilt almost 
too terrible to be named, wrought a 
strange and shadowy impression of 
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its truth upon his mind. The thought, 
rapidas lightning, shot upon him, that 
to his hasty and rash condemnation 
of the course of nature, something 
at least of the evil might be due. 
The more, too, he thought of the ex- 
traordinary character of his compa- 
nion in the mountains, his vigour, 
subtlety, and sarcastic scorn of man 
and human wisdom; the power by 
which he seemed gifted to master 
all difficulty, escape all casualty, and 
turn all minds to his purpose; the 
more he felt a conviction that the 
Pilgrim was either a magician pos- 
sessed of the highest qualities of his 
art, or a being, whether good or evil, 
of a rank beyond that of the treaders 
on this earth. He recollected, too, 
the piercing glance, the noble form, 
the evident majesty of lookand mind, 
that all his simple habits could not 
disguise. The thought, too, came 
with double force, of the singular 
rapidity of their journey from the 
mountains to the plain, from the 
wild fountains and roaring tempests 
of the Abyssinian solitudes to the 
smooth stream and perpetual sere- 
nity of the land of the Nile. 

He even began to conceive, that, 
to punish his invective, this being 
had actually checked the descent of 
the waters. His palpable confusion 
answered all the purposes of an ac- 
knowledgment of his guilt ; the mul- 
titude, always delighted with a spec- 
tacle, and now doubly delighted with 
the triumph of their sagacity, and 
the gratification of their revenge, 
seized on him at once, trampled the 
dying Magrebin out of the world, in 
their haste to execute the law, and 
dragged the unfortunate philosopher 
to a pile where they were burning 
the bodies of the dead. It was in 
vain, that, as the love of life instinc- 
tively returned to him at the moment 
when he was in the extreme hazard 
of losing it, he protested against this 
act of sweeping injustice. No elo- 
quence of human lips would have 
been heard at that hour; they had 
made up their minds, and were not 
to be disappointed of a display; na- 
tional vengeance must be done. He 
struggled, and now struggled boldly, 
but what were the sinews of one 
man to the fury of a rabble, mad 
with fanaticism, bitter with famine, 
and mcr in having discovered 
the supposed author of all their in- 
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juries ? Hamet was forced, step by 
step, to the edge of the pile. He 
was already bound, and about to be 
flung into the centre of the consu- 
ming mass of dead, when he heard 
a voice calling out authoritatively to 
the people, to wait until more wood 
should be brought, and the flame 
raised toa pitch worthy of the crimes 
of a dealer in magic. The call was 
obeyed. The crowd paused. Ha- 
met, in measureless disgust with all 
that bore the name of his species, 
recognised the Pilgrim in the voice 
which thus proposed to augment his 
tortures. He looked round, the Pil- 
grim was at his side. 

“ Why did you leave me at the 
moment when | was going on a most 
interesting journey?” said he, ad- 
dressing the fettered man. ‘“ Was 
it to enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
how much better you and I might 
settle the world, than those who 
have hitherto managed its affairs ?” 

Hamet could answer only by a 
gesture of abhorrence. 

“ Ah, this is the true style of phi- 
losophy !” said the Pilgrim, standing 
before him, and giving him one of 
those glances that had formerly awed 
and penetrated his soul. “ But un- 
less you wish to be burned alive, 
listen. I bring you news from Abys- 
sinia. The same spell which check- 
ed the stream from the hills, has let 
them loose again. Proclaim this news 
to the people, and pass for a prophet 
as well as a magician.” 

Hamet found himself at once ani- 
mated by a love of life, and a con- 
viction that the news was true. He 
called aloud to the multitude, and 
offered to undergo ten thousand 
burnings, if before evening the land 
were not cooled, purified, and irri- 
gated, from one end to the other. 
The novelty of the offer struck some, 
the effrontery of the criminal amused 
others, the folly of the conception 
raised the scorn of a third party, the 
utter impossibility of the event en- 
grossed the arguments of a fourth; 
but all paused. The hours wore 
away in the general conflict of opi- 
nion. But, at the moment when the 
advocates for burning a magician at 
any rate were carrying the day, a 
rushing sound was heard from the 
south ; a gleam of yellow flashed over 
the horizon ; a gusty wind, tearing up 
the sands of Se blew chill 
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upon the parched crowd ; a pale va- 
pour, skirting the sky, rapidly dark- 
ened and rose to the centre of the 
vault, that had till now worn an un- 
tinged blue of the deepest vividness. 
Clouds on clouds now began to roll 
up like marching armies; rain, a 

henomenon the most unusual in the 
and, began to fall in the huge drops 
of a thunder-shower. 

At length a sound which extin- 
guished and absorbed all the minor 
echoes of the earth and heaven, sus- 
pended every sense in awe. The 
sound swelled; it came on like the 
roar of thunder. An outcry was 
heard from the distant multitudes. 
The sound still increased, till down 
came, in a vast torrent of dashing 
surge and brown foam, the new 
stream of the mountains. The Nile, 
reinforced by this powerful augmen- 
tation, rose instantly, and spread over 
the land. All was mixed and wild 
emotion through the land; all glad 
astonishment, joyful flight, and grate- 
ful terror, along the range of its re- 
plenished course. Still the mighty 
stream sweptalong exultingly,bound- 
ing over banks, fences, and all the 
temporary landmarks of the soil. 
The impurity, the desolation, the 
national misery, were covered from 
the human eye by the splendid 
stream, and their remembrance was 
lost in the more splendid hope of fu- 
ture fertility. 

“ You may now be a hero, or a 
rince, with those people,” said the 
ilgrim ; “ their madness hasturned, 

like their ruin, and the whole history 
of lucky ambition is but that of taking 
things at the turn of the stream.” 

His words found speedy confirma- 
tion in the applause of the multitude, 
who came rushing round him with 
the homage due to a superior being. 

“ Be a king, friend Hamet,” whis- 
pered the Pilgrim ; “ you will find it 
a much easier thing than to be a phi- 
losopher.” 

But Hamet had escaped too nar- 
rowly from the funeral pile in Egypt, 
to tempt the throne. 

“ Let me be safe alike from the 
love and hatred of the populace,” 
said he, “and I may yet see Natolia, 
and die in my bed. Let us begone 
instantly.” 


* * 7 * 
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“ This is a noble landscape,” said 
the Pilgrim, as after a week of ha- 
zardous navigation they landed at the 
foot of one of the most magnificent 
objects of nature, a mountain of stu- 
pendous size, which they ascended. 
As far as the eye could glance, all was 
marked by the richest profusion. In 
the valley at their feet was a simple 
village, but of singularly picturesque 
beauty; the sides of the valley were 
sheeted with vineyards and orchards; 
a stream, clear as crystal, ran through 
its centre; sheep, snow-white, pas- 
tured on its meadows; a cheerful 
and handsome peasantry pursued 
their various occupations in its fields, 
with active and successful industry ; 
all had the look of rustic enjoyment, 
of peace, plenty, and prosperity. 
The land, as it spread to the horizon, 
was a succession of similar softly 
undulating landscapes, diversified 
with hamlet, forest, and garden. But 
the grand feature was the mountain 
itself, vast, venerable, and sublime; 
its base covered like the steps of a 
mighty throne with tissues which no 
loom of earth ever equalled, a car- 
et of the most varied and high-co- 
oured vegetation, the product of a 
soil unequalled for fertility; its higher 
portion surrounded with majestic 
forests, and its summit, like the 
crown and canopy of the seat of some 
more than human sovereign, alter- 
nately dazzling with the purity of 
silver, and with the effulgence of 
gold,an effect simply wrought as the 
sun shone or was clouded on the 
cone of snow. Hamet’s enthusiasm 
was awakened into irrepressible ad- 
miration by this display of the com- 
bined grandeur and beauty of nature 
in the South of Europe. “ This,” 
said he, “has all, and more than 
all, the sublimity of the Abyssinian 
mountain range, without its dreary 
solitude; and all the richness of the 
plain of Egypt, without its intoler- 
able heat, its monotony, its propen- 
sity to pestilence,and its dependence 
on a shower five hundred miles off 


for every fig it eats. Here I should 


be well content to take up my abode 
till my abode was in the tomb.” 

“ And forsake Natolia, the Cadi, 
the bastinade-man, and the officers 
of justice, who take possession of 
houses, and rob according to law?” 
asked the Pilgrim, with a smile. 
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“ But, friend Hamet, before we de- 
termine what is to be the course of 
our latter days, it would perhaps be 
wise to consider where we shall rest 
for the night. The landscape, lovely 
as it is, is beginning to darken; the 


sun will go down on the sublimest 
of all possible mountains, and we 
shall not be compensated by all the 
stars that are now ready to twinkle 
over this fine sky, for the want ofa 
bed and supper.” 

The philosopher was recalled from 
his contemplation by the truth of the 
remark, which, however, he felt to 
be a sign of aremarkably earthly tem- 

erament in his friend. The Pilgrim 
ed the way without further argu- 
ment. The path now deepened into 
the valley, and even in the declining 
light it exhibited striking loveliness. 
The branches of innumerable elms 
forming an archway over their heads, 
coloured with the hues of the leaves 
in the various degrees of maturity, 
and lighted by the strong sunbeams 
above, resembled the arched roof of 
a temple of colossal height, and in- 
laid with the richest marbles. As 
they descended lower still, the roots 
of the grove branched into endless 
knots and curvings, forming a fantas- 
tic multitude of rural seats and re- 
cesses, which seemed to invite the 
traveller to rest, and which must 
have offered a delicious repose in 
the = hours of the summer 
day. The birds, scarcely disturbed 
by the sight of man, sat singing on 
every bough, offering up that even- 
ing anthem to Nature, which of all 
sounds most conveys the sense of 
simple joy to the heart. Hamet, new 
to those forms of natural loveliness, 
would have paused and listened 
through half the night; but the Pil- 
grim urged him on, telling him that 
the doors of the house where he ex- 
pected shelter would be shut, and 
that, sweet as the song of birds was, 
an Italian forest at midnight often 
exhibited minstrels whose perform- 
ances were of a much more hazardous 
description. Hamet was a soldier, 
and brave, as became him; but as 
there was no ‘necessity for his dis- 
play of soldiership, and there was 
some necessity for his recruiting his 
strength, after a week of the misery 
of seamanship, he followed his guide. 

Night had fallen before they reach- 
ed a large building, which the Pil- 
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grim had pointed out as crowning 
with its turrets a grove of oaks at the 
further end of the valley. It wasa 
convent. Hamet’s orthodoxy was 
somewhat startled at the sight of 
their formalities, buthe could admire 
their refectory, with its fine carvings, 
its painted windows, and its Sarace- 
nic architecture, the child of his own 
country. His eye, half Greek, was 
struck by the = of its madonnas, 
and the muscular beauty of its dyin 

martyrs. Besides, the monks ha 

not forgotten to consult feelings not 
less congenial. They had provided 
an excellent supper; and the Moslem 
tacitly acknowledged that prejudice 
would have been but ill employed 
in making him refuse any one of the 
capital wines which the honest 
monks drank to the genius of hospi- 
tality. The convent bell at length 
tolled the hour of rest. Hamet had 
been peculiarly attracted by the con- 
versation of an old monk, a man of 
silver hairs, and of a mild, unsuspi- 
cious countenance; his voice was 
blandness itself, and his few and 
brief remarks on the men and things 
of the country, gave the Moslem the 
full’ impression that here he had 
found a man capable of being made 
the depositary of his inmost opinions. 
In fact, between the pride of know- 
ledge, and the excellence of the wine, 
his wisdom had soared to the am- 
bition of persuading a monk to think 
for himself. He launched out, in all 
the zeal of a converter, into discus- 
sions on the perverse management 
of matters in this world, with some- 
thing more than a hint that, if philo- 
sophy had been consulted, things 
would have been on a smoother foot- 
ing. The old monk listened with the 
softest complacency, assented to all 
his assertions, and congratulated Eu- 
rope on the accession of a new light 
in its darkness. In one of the most 
active moments of persuasion, Ha- 
met, accidentally lifting his eyes, ob- 
served the Pilgrim’s fixed upon him 
with that vivid and piercing lustre, 
which had so often recalled him to 
his senses. But this was not the 
time for their recall. The look was 


construed into something of rebuke, 
and Hamet, in the pride of victory, 
only talked the more boldly. The 
supper was long concluded, but the 
monks remained, every ear drinking 
in the eloquent sarcasms which the 
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philosopher now poured out with- 
out restraint among his elected pu- 
pils. But midnight came, the les- 
son was given, and the whole bro- 
therhood rose to retire. The old 
monk continued his attentions to the 
last, and saw Hamet to his chamber. 
The philosopher lay down in the 
full triumph of enlightening a con- 
vent. An uneasy sensation, however, 
struck him as he heard the door 
double-locked on the outside. He 
listened, heard the rustling of many 
feet, voices in agitation, and sprang 
out of bed; the door resisted all his 
strength; the treachery of Italians, 
the bigotry of monks, the malice of 
all mankind, now rushed on his per- 
ceptions. He shouted aloud for 
release; but the echoes of his cell 
were the only answer. He now tra- 
versed the room in indignation at 
the artifice by which a gang of old 
women had entrapped a philosopher. 
At length, in rage and despair, he 
flung himself on the floor. This was 
the most unlucky of all expedients. 
He had scarcely touched the boards, 
when they gave way, and he found 
himself plunged into a vault ten feet 
beneath ; the floor closed above, and 
here he was to starve, to perish, to 
waste away into dust, unheard of by 
the world, the victim of philosophy 
and a brood of villainous monks. 

Yet nature will have her course. 
In all his rage he found his eyes clo- 
sing, his memory mixing all sorts of 
strange things together—the pilgrim, 
the monks, the Cadi, the pestilence, 
the cell, and the pile where he had 
so narrowly escaped being roasted 
alive; strange murmurs filled his 
ears; he heard cries, of what he 
thought distress, murmurs like the 
rolling of heavy vehicles, then a wild 
clamour of voices, and in the midst of 
them all fell into the solid slumber 
of fatigue. How long this lasted he 
knew not, but he was roused by a 
sensation of intolerable heat. The 
vault was likean oven. The horrible 
thought rushed into his mind that 
this was a monkish improvement on 
the burning propensities of the Egyp- 
tian mob, and that he was to be 
baked alive by those hoary-headed 
knaves. In his desperation he madea 
solemn vow against the slightest at- 
tempt in future to bring monks to 
the knowledge of the art of managing 
the world. 
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But the heat increased—he felt 
himself scorching—the air was fire— 
he was strangling; with the strength 
of desperation he rushed against a 
portion of the wall where the noise 
seemed to be loudest; he was re- 
— by the fiery touch of the stone; 

e now rushed against it once more, 
and tore it with his helpless hands, 
in the mere eagerness to let in death 
the sooner, and escape protracted 
misery. But on his second effort, he 
found some of the stones shaken by 
a violent impulse from without; a 
strong arm was evidently labouring 
to penetrate them; he gave his aid 
with the wild eagerness which felt 
that life and death hung in the mo- 
ment. The wall sank, and he saw 
the Pilgrim standing on the outside 
with a heavy iron bar in his hand. 
But he had now no time for the elo- 
quence of his gratitude; without a 
word, his friend grasped him by the 
arm, plucked him from the vault, 
and with an exertion of extraordi- 
nary strength and activity, forced 
him up the side of the valley. On 
the summit of the precipice Hamet 
breathed, and gazed round him at 
last. All was horror, but the sublime 
of horror. The mountain, which he 
had seen but a few hours before 
covered with green beauty, was now, 
from the summit to the base, an im- 
mense pillar of cloud and flame ; the 
forests, the vineyards, the villages, 
were all a sheet of fire ; from its sum- 
mit burst up fierce explosions every 
instant that shook the precipice on 
which he stood ; ten thousand globes 
of fire were shot up every instant to 
immeasurable heights, and on their 
fall burst, and scattered death and 
burning wherever they rolled. The 
valley at their feet was a lake of fire; 
broad streams of molten mineral, 
ruddy as flame, rushed down in ca- 
taracts from the crown of the moun- 
tain, filled the channels of the rivers, 
the innumerable ravines, the chasms 
of the surrounding hills, and all pour- 
ed into the devoted valley. But the 
convent now became an object of 
terrible interest—it stood on a partial 
rise, which had saved it from the 
first flow of the eruption. But this 


seeming advantage was obviously 
becoming less and less every mo- 
ment; each new roar of the volcano 
ushered a new cataract of liquid fire. 
The conflagration rapidly rose round 
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the convent ; the monks, relying on 
their position, had delayed their 
escape until it was too late. A surge 
of blue and sulphurous flame now 
swept round the massive building 
like a mighty serpent. The solid walls 
gave way before the weight of the 
lava; the buttresses, raised of lava 
itself, rapidly melted into their con- 
genial element. A cloud of livid 
smoke at length rolled over the spires 
and turrets; all was wrapt in the 
eruption. The dying outcries of the 
monks were extinguished in the roar 
of the mountain, the forests, and the 
flame. 

The sight of this dreadful catas- 
trophe subdued Hamet’s remaining 
indignation at the fate which the 
monks had evidently constructed for 
the heretic. But the aspect of the 
lovely valley, thus utterly changed 
into a place of terror and ruin, in- 
stinctively prompted his question, 
“ Why was this havoc done? Why 
was this waste of the means of life, 
of this scene of natural beauty, of 
this simple and lonely place of re- 
fuge from the passions and evils of 
the world ?” 

“ You have forgotten your friends 
the monks already,” said the Pilgrim. 
“ This valley, lovely as it was,seems 
to have been by no means so effec- 
tive in curing the passions of a set 
of profligates and murderers, as the 
liquid lava that now flows through 
it. The monks will never imprison 
mortal man again, nor leave him to 
die of hunger, or dash out his brains 
against their walls. But you grieve 
over these trees and rivulets as you 
grieved over the desert hills of Abys- 
sinia.”” 

“TI grieve,” said Hamet, with the 
quickness that shewed he felt still 
excitable on the subject, “over the 
unnecessary waste of human happi- 
ness, over the caprices of unbounded 
power, over the breach of the law of 
benevolence, the only law that I can 
recognise as belonging to a right 
state of things.” 

“In other words,” said the Pil- 
grim, “ you would cover old tna 
with its myrtles and roses again, 
crown him with his ancient snows, 
for the sole benefit of cooling the 
- of the Sicilians, and shut up his 
old roaring furnaces for ever. You 
would not have a volcano in the 
world. However, there is no use in 
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our lingering here. Time flies. There 
is not a convent within sight; and, 
bad as the monks are, they are at 
least good for giving dinners and 
suppers.” 
hey made their way through cir- 
cuitous paths to a little arm of the 
sea, which now began to be cover- 
ed with the feluccas of the neigh- 
bouring towns, awakened by the 
sight of the eruption. They em- 
barked in one of these vessels, and 
sailed for Catania. Night soon fell, 
and the blaze of the mountain was 
their beacon along the Sicilian shore. 
In the course of the night, however, 
the wind rose, and the felucca began 
to shoot along the waves with great 
rapidity. At daybreak neither Ca- 
tania nor Sicily was in sight. Ha- 
met was in danger of losing his phi- 
losophy at the prospect of spending 
twenty-four hours more in an open 
boat on this stormy and broken sea, 
with a brutal captain, and a crew al- 
ternately falling on their knees to the 
Virgin, and on the point of stabbing 
each other. Another night passed, 
and at morning their hearts were 
se pune with the cry of “land!” 
heir next discovery was less cheer- 
ing, for the land was ascertained 
to be Algiers. Yet, by a singular 
accident, Sicily and Algiers were 
then at peace; the patrone, coolly 
bidding his passengers rely upon his 
wisdom for their security, went on 
shore, lingered for an hour, during 
which he made his bargain for the 
sale of both Hamet and his friend, 
and returned with a boatful of arm- 
ed Moors, and the villainous-visaged 
slave-dealer to whom he had dis- 
posed of them. Hamet’s indignation 
at this treachery was beyond all 
bounds, and snatching a scimitar 
from one of the Moors, he made a 
single flourish of the weapon in the 
Sicilian patrone’s face, which de- 
prived him of a nose for the rest of his 
days. But the exploit was rewarded 
by chains, kicks from the whole 
Moorish guard, and the bastinado 
vigorously administered on the spot. 
As they were conveying to the shore, 
and shrinking at the dungeon-like 
aspect of the houses, and the scowl- 
ing countenances of their miscreant 
population, the Pilgrim whispered to 
his friend, “ Would you think a vol- 
cano misplaced in Algiers?” But 
Hamet’s fears at this moment ab- 
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sorbed his philosophy, and, with 
agony starting through every fibre, 
he only wished himself and his tor- 
mentors drowned together. 

Three months of African life thus 
passed over their heads. The Pil- 
grim and his friend were soon sepa- 
rated, and sold to different masters. 
Hamet fell into the hands of one of 
the chief dealers in piracy, and on 
the approach of the pirate season he 
was ordered to join his fellow-slaves, 
who were sent forth to scour the 
Mediterranean. His adventures were 
brief. The Algerine xebec was at- 
tacked by a French frigate, which in 
two broadsides sent her to the bot- 
tom. Hamet, with a few others, was 
picked up ona fragment of an oar, 
and carried on board the frigate, 
which now pursued her course to 
the Straits of Gibraltar. The French- 
man was bound to the Tagus, and 
Hamet, who for the first time had 
seen an European capital, was asto- 
nished at the proverbial beauty of 
Lisbon from the shore. His land- 
ing diminished the delight, but 
still he was not the less surprised 
at the vast extent, the multitude, the 
activity, which life seemed to assume 
in even this most indolent of Euro- 
pean cities. On the shore, his sur- 
prise was heightened by the gratifi- 
cation of meeting his friend. The 
Lbs. go narrative was brief. He 
had escaped on the first day of his 
slavery, and was now waiting enly 
for a passage to Natolia. Hamet was 
loud in his expressions of amazement 
at the superiority of European arts, 
and the richness, variety, and magni- 
ficence of life in this western world. 
But as they were lingering on the 
great quay, looking at a fleet of India 
ships spreading over the bosom of 
the Tagus, the sky suddenly darken- 
ed. A roar that seemed to shake the 
very heavens was heard. The ground 
swelled under their feet like billows. 
The multitude sent up one univer- 
sal shriek, and fled in disorder in all 
directions. The result was the same 
in all; houses, churches, palaces, 
all came rolling upon each other, and 
upon the wretched fugitives. The 
ships, to which thousands fled on the 
first shock, were’ plunged headlong 
into the deep. The great quay on 
which the friends stood, a huge solid 
mass of granite that seemed fixed as 
the foundations of the earth, now 
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became the last refuge of the dis- 
tracted people. “ A good volcano in 
Portugal,” said the Pilgrim, “ would 
be of service in times like these. But 
if we have not the volcano, we must 
be content to have the earthquake in 
its room.” He had scarcely uttered 
the words, when the granite under 
their feet shook as if it were a tree 
shaken by the wind. In another mo- 
ment it rose up as if it were torn 
from the foundations; in another it 
plunged down into a gulf of hideous 
depth. All were submerged in the 
waves. Hamet felt himself in the 
agonies of drowning; he struggled 
desperately ; still he was going down. 
In the last paroxysm he still seemed 
to retain all his faculties; he saw 
with terrible distinctness every event 
of his life pictured before him ; his 
later career rose —- on his 
eye, even in the darkness of the abyss; 
in all the agony of dying, in the fierce 
effort for life, in the feeble nerveless- 
ness, in the utter exhaustion, he saw 
and impeached himself as the mur- 
murer at Providence—the impugner 
of the wisdom which out of evil ex- 
tracted good—the denier of that 
supreme knowledge which made the 
course of nature subservient to the 
happiness of man. The form of the 
Pilgrim, too, seemed to be looking 
down upon him through the unfa- 
thomable depth of waters in which 
he was still sinking; the piercing eyes 
were still darting reproach into his 
soul. With his last breath he recant- 
ed all his doubts, and abjured the 
impiety of thinking that the narrow- 
ness of the human understanding 
was more competent to judge of the 
ways of the Divine will, than the 
weakness of the human arm to assist 
the operations of Divine power. 
He had at last closed his eyes, and 
patiently sunk in resignation to his 
fate, when he heard a peal that ex- 
ceeded the roar of the volcano and 
the earthquake. With a convulsive 
effort he turned to the quarter from 
which the sound was sent forth; in 
the effort his hand came in contact 
with some object floating in the 
depth of the waters. He grasped it— 
it rose towards the surface—he rose 
with it—a strong light appeared to 
break on his closed lids. He opened 
them. The sun was shining broad 
above. He was all amazement. He 


found himself lying on a sofa in a 
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splendid saloon. Before him was a 
table covered with delicious fruits ; 
a golden flagon was on the table, an 
enamelled goblet had fallen on the 
floor. A pistol just discharged was 
grasped strongly in his hand. Where 
was he? What new scene of change 
and enchantment was expanded on 
his gaze? A voice was heard at his 
side. He instinctively looked round 
for the Pilgrim. His fair wife Zuleika 
stood beside him with a countenance 
of beauty mingled with alarm. She 
had heard the report of the pistol, 
and rushed from the Haram to seek 
her husband. The truth now flashed 
upon Hamet. He was in Natolia! 
Overpowered by the heat of the day, 
and the effect of the Chian grape, he 
had fallen into a slumber. The cup 
had dropped from his hand. Far as he 
had travelled in his slumber, long as 
he had been tried, and keenly as he 
had suffered, the unfinished draught 
in the goblet had not yet poured it- 
self out upon the ground ; for what 
are a thousand years in dreams? Or 
what speed can match the flight of 
the mind? In his falling on the sofa, 
he had grasped the table to support 
himself; his hand accidentally touch- 
ed the trigger of his pistol, it had gone 
off, and it was this explosion which 
had awakened him. The whole was 
the work of a few moments. But he 
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was now fully awake; he was in 
his own palace; his own mountains 
raised their solemn heads round him; 
his agonies had been visionary, his 
joys were real. The overwhelming 
cataract, the deadly pestilence, the 
magnificent terrors of the volcano, 
the sweeping devastation of the earth- 
quake, the prison, the tempest, the 
drowning, were all the imagery of a 
deeply excited mind. Life, and the 
joys of life, were visibly, tangibly, sub- 
stantially, before him. But who shall 
measure the ways or the wisdom of 
Heaven? Who shall decide that even 
a dream may not be the minister of 
essential knowledge? Who shall 
forbid the angel Azrael to speak to 
the understanding in a dream, or the 
angel Gabriel to warn the heart of 
man in the hour of its rest ? 

“« And what became of Hamet after- 
wards ?” was my question. “ No- 
thing,” was the Story-teller’s answer. 
“ He made no more pilgrimages, but 
he held no more arguments. He 
took things as they came; enjoyed 
the bounties of Heaven, and made 
the best of the troubles of life; lived 
long without disputing upon matters 
above his knowledge, and died at last 
without troubling either the Sultan’s 
bowstring or his own pistol. Happi- 
ness be to his name !” 





THE BURIAL OF THE MIGHTY. 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


———Many an eye 


May wail the dimming of our shining star. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


A cLorious voice hath ceased !— 
Mournfully, reverently—the funeral chant 
Breathe reverently !—There is a dreamy sound, 
A hollow murmur of the dying year, 
In the deep woods :—Let it be wild and sad ! 
A more AZolian melancholy tone 
Than ever wail’d o’er bright things perishing ! 
For that is any | from the darken’d land, 


Which the green 


ummer will not bring us back— 


a all her songs return.—The funeral chant 


Breat 


ie reverently !—They bear the mighty forth, 


The kingly ruler in the realms of mind— 

They bear him through the household paths, the groves, 
Where every tree had music of its own 

To his quick ear of Knowledge taught by Love— 

And he is silent !—Past the living stream 

They bear him now; the stream, whose kindly voice 
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On alien shores his true heart burn’d to hear— 
And he is silent! O’er the heathery hills, 
Which his own soul had mantled with a light 
Richer than Autumn’s purple, now they move— 
And he is silent !—he, whose flexile lips 
Were but unseal’d, and, lo! a thousand forms, 
From every pastoral glen and fern-clad height, 
In glowirg life upsprang :—Vassal and chief, 
Rider and steed, with shout and bugle-peal, 
Fast rushing through the brightly troubled air, 
Like the Wild Huntsman’s band. And still they live, 
To those fair scenes imperishably bound, 
And from the mountain-mist still flashing by, 
Startle the wanderer who hath listen’d there, 
To the Seer’s voice: Phantoms of colour’d thought, 
Surviving him who raised.—O Eloquence! 
O Power, whose breathings thus could wake the dead ! 
Who shall wake Thee? Lord of the buried past! 
And art thou there—to those dim nations join’d, 
Thy subject-host so long ?—The wand is dropp’d, 
The bright lamp broken, which the gifted hand 
Touch’d, and the Genii came !—Sing reverently 
The funeral chant!—The Mighty is borne home— 
And who shall be his mourners ?— Youth and Age, 
For each hath felt his magic :—Love and Grief, 
For he hath communed with the heart of each: 
Yes—the free spirit of humanity 
May join the august procession, for to him 
Its mysteries have been tributary things, 
And all its accents known :—from field or wave, 
Never was conqueror on his battle-bier 
By the vail’d banner and the muffled drum, 
And the proud drooping of the crested head, 
More nobly follow’d home.—The last abode, 
The voiceless dwelling of the Bard is reach’d: 
A still majestic spot! girt solemnly 
With all th’ imploring beauty of decay; 
A stately couch midst ruins! meet for him 
With his bright fame to rest in, as a king 
Of other days, laid lonely with his sword 
Beneath his head. Sing reverently the chant 
Over the honour’d grave !—the grave !—oh ! say 
Rather the shrine!—An altar for the love, 
The light, soft pilgrim-steps, the votive wreaths 
Of years unborn :—a place where leaf and flower, 
By that which dies not of the sovereign Dead, 
Shall be made holy things :—where every weed 
Shall have its portion of th’ inspiring gift 
From buried glory breath’d. And now, what strain, 
Making victorious melody ascend 
High above sorrow’s dirge, befits the tomb, 
Where He that sway’d the nations, there is laid, 
The crown’d of men ? 

A lowly, lowly song. 


Lowly and solemn be 

Thy children’s cry to thee, 
Father divine ! 

A hymn of suppliant breath, 

Owning that Life and Death 
Alike are thine ! 
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A spirit on its way, 
Sceptred the earth to sway, 
From thee was sent: 
Now call’st thou back thine own— 
Hence is that radiance lown— 
To earth but lent. 


Watching in breathless awe, 

The bright head bow’d we saw, 
Beneath Thy hand! 

Fill’d by one Hope, one Fear, 

Now o’er a brother’s bier, 
Weeping we stand. 


How hath he pass’d !—the Lord 
Of each deep bosom-chord, 

To meet thy sight, 
Unmantled and alone, 
On thy blest mercy thrown, 

O Infinite ! 


So, from his Harvest-Home, 
Must the tired peasant come; 
So, in our trust, 
Leader and king must yield 
The naked soul, reveal’d 
To thee, All-Just ! 


The sword of many a fight— 

What then shall be its might ? 
The lofty lay, 

That rush’d on eagle-wing— 

What shall its memory bring ? 
What hope, what stay ? 


O Father! in that hour, 

When Earth, all succouring power 
Shall disavow ; 

When spear, and shield, and crown, 

In faintness are cast down— 
Sustain us, Thou! 


By Him, who bow’d to take 
The death-cup for our sake, 
The thorn, the rod; 
From whom the last dismay 
Was not to pass away— 
Aid us, O God! 


Tremblers beside the grave, 

We call on Thee to save, 
Father divine ! 

Hear, hear our suppliant breath, 

Keep us, in Life and Death, 
Thine, only Thine! 
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PARTITION OF THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


Ir is related by Bourrienne, that it 
was during the visit of Napoleon to 
the shores of the ocean, by order of 
the Directory, in February 1798, to 
prepare for the invasion of England, 
that he first was struck with the vast 
importance of Antwerp as a naval 
station to effect that great object of 
Gallic ambition. The impression 
then made was never afterwards 
effaced; his eagle eye at once dis- 
cerned, that it was from that point, 
that the army destined to conquer 
England was to sail. Its secure and 
protected situation, guarded alike by 
powerful fortresses and an intricate 
and dangerous inland navigation ; 
its position at the mouth of the 
Scheldt, the great artery of the Fle- 
mish provinces of the Empire; its 
proximity on the one hand to the 
military resources of France, and on 
the other to the naval arsenals of the 
United Provinces; its near neigh- 
bourhood to the Thames and the 
Medway, the centre of the power of 
England and the most vulnerable 
point of its empire, all pointed it out 
as the great central depot where the 
armament for the subjugation of 
this country was to be assembled, as 
the advanced work of French am- 
bition against English independence. 
No sooner had he seized the reins of 
power than he turned his attention 
to the strengthening of this import- 
ant station ; all the resources of art, 
all the wealth of the imperial trea- 
sury, were lavished upon its fortifi- 
cation; ramparts after ramparts, 
bastion after bastion, surrounded its 
ample harbour ; docks capable of 
holding the whole navy of France 
were excavated, and the greatest 
fleet which ever menaced England 
assembled within its walls. Before 
the fall of his power, thirty-five ships 
of the line were safely moored under 
its cannon; he held to it with tena- 
cio “sgrasp under all the vicissitudes 
of] ji fortune, and when the Allies 
ap; .oached its walls, he sent the 
ablest and firmest of . the republi- 
cans, Carnot, to prolong even to the 
last e :tremity its means of defence. 
“ If tLuallies were encamped,” said 


hein the Legislative Body, on the3Ist 
March, 1813,“ onthe heights of Mont- 
martre, I would not surrender one 
village in the thirty-second military 
division.” Though hard pressed in 
the centre of his dominions, he still 
clung to this important bulwark. 
When the Old Guard was maintaining 
a desperate struggle in the plains of 
Champagne, he drafted not a man 
from the fortifications of the Scheldt; 
and when the conqueror was struck 
to the earth, his right hand still held 
the citadel of Antwerp. 

In all former times, and centuries 
before the labour of Napoleon had 
added so immensely to its import- 
ance, the Scheldt had been the centre 
of the most important preparations 
for the invasion of England, and 
the spot on which military genius 
always fixed from whence to pre- 
pare a descent on this island. An im- 
mense expedition, rendered futile by 
the weakness and vacillation of the 
French Monarch, was assembled in 
it in the fourteenth century; and 
sixty thousand men on the shore of 
the Scheldt awaited only the signal 
of Charles VI.* to set sail for the 
shore of Kent. The greatest naval 
victory ever gained by the English 
arms was that at Sluys, in 1340, when 
Philip of France lost 30,000 men and 
230 ships of war in an engagement 
off the Flemish coast with Edward 
Ill,} a triumph greater, though less 
noticed in history, than either that 
of Cressy or Poictiers. When the 
great Duke of Parma was commis- 
sioned by Philip II. of Spain to take 
steps for the invasion of England, 
he assembled the forces of the Low 
Countries at Antwerp; and the Spa- 
nish armada, had it proved success- 
ful, was to have wafted over that 
great commander from the banks of 
the Scheldt to the opposite shore of 
Essex, at the head of the veterans 
who had been trained in the Dutch 
war. Inan evil hour, Charles II., 
sy by French gold and seduced 
by French mistresses, entered into 
alliance with Louis XIV. for the 
coercion of Holland; the Lilies and 
the Leopards, the navies of France 





* Sismondi, Hist, de France, xi, 387. 


+ Hume, ii. 230. 
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and England, assembled together at 
Spithead, and made sail for the 
French coast, while the armies of 
the Grande Monarque advanced 
across the Rhine into the heart of the 
United Provinces; and the conse- 
quence was, such a prodigious ad- 
dition to the power of France, as it 
took all the blood and treasure ex- 
pended in the war of the Succession 
and all the victories of Marlborough, 
to reduce to a scale at all commen- 
surate with the independence of the 
other European states. Mr Pitt, 
how adverse soever to engage in a 
war with republican France, was 
driven to it by the advance of the 
tri-color standard to the Scheldt, 
and the evident danger which threat- 
ened English independence from the 
am non of its fortresses by the 

rench armies; and the event soon 

roved the wisdom of his foresight. 

he surrender of the Low Countries, 
arising from the insane demolition 
of its fortresses by the Emperor 
Joseph, soon brought the French 
armies to Amsterdam ; twenty years 
of bloody and destructive war ; the 
slaughter of millions, and the con- 
traction of eight hundred millions of 
debt by this country, followed the 
victorious march of the French ar- 
mies to the banks of the Scheldt; 
while seventeen years of unbroken 
rest, a glorious peace, and the esta- 
blishment of the liberties of Europe 
upon a firm basis, immediately suc- 
ceeded their expulsion from them 
by the arms of Wellington. 

Before these sheets issue from the 
press, an English and French fleet 
will have sailed from the British 
shores to co-operate with a French 
army IN RESTORING ANTWERP TO 
France. The tri-color flag has float- 
ed alongside of the British pendant ; 
the shores of Spithead, which never 
saw a French fleet but as prizes, have 
witnessed the infamous coalition, and 
the unconquered citadels of England 
thundered with salutes to the ene- 
mies who fled before them at Trafal- 
gar! Antwerp, with its dockyards 
and its arsenals; Antwerp, with its 
citadel and its fortifications; Ant- 
werp, the outpost and stronghold of 
France against English independ- 
ence, is to be purchased by British 
blood for French ambition! Holland, 
the old and faithful ally of England ; 
Holland, which has stood by us in 
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good and evil fortune for one hun- 
dred and fifty years; Holland, the 
bulwark of Europe, in every age, 
against Gallic aggression, is to be par- 
titioned, and saerificed in order to 
plant the standards of a revolution- 
ary power on the shores of the 
Scheldt! Deeply has England already 
drunk, deeper still is she destined to 
drink, of the cup of national humilia- 
tion, for the madness of the last two 
years. 

Disgraceful as these proceedings 
are to the national honour and inte- 
grity of England; far as they have 
owered its ancient flag beneath the 
degradation it ever reached in the 
darkest days of national disaster, 
their impolicy is, if possible, still 
more conspicuous. Flanders, origi- 
nally the instructor, has in every age 
been the rival of England in manu- 
factures; Holland, being entirely a 
commercial state, and depending for 
its existence upon the carrying trade, 
has in every age been her friend. 
The interest of these different states 
has led to this opposite policy, and 
must continue to do so, until a total 
revolution in the channels of com- 
merce takes place. Flanders, abound- 
ing with coal, with capital, with great 
cities, and a numerous and skilful 
body of artisans, has, from the ear- 
liest dawn of European history, been 
conspicuous for her manufactures ; 
Holland, without any advantages for 
the fabricating of articles, but im- 
mense for their transport, has, from 
the establishment of Dutch independ- 
ence, been the great carrier of Eu- 
rope. She feels no jealousy of Eng- 
lish manufactures, because she has 
none to compete with them ; she feels 
the greatest disposition to receive 
the English goods, because all those 
which are sent to her add to the 
riches of the United Provinces. Bel- 

ium, on the other hand, is governed 

y abody of manufacturers, who are 
imbued with a full proportion of 
that jealousy of foreign competition 
which is so characteristic in all 
countries of that profession. Hence, 
the Flemish ports have always been 
as rigorously closed as the Dutch 
were liberally opened to British ma- 
nufactures ; and at this moment, not 
cnly are the duties on the importa- 
tion of British goods greatly higher 
in Flanders than they are in Holland, 
but the recent policy of the former 
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country has been as much to increase, 
as that of the other has been to lower 
its import burdens. Since the Bel- 
gian Revolution, the duties on all 
the staple commodities of England, 
coal, woollens, and cotton cloths, 
have been Jowered by the Dutch go- 
vernment; but the fervour of their 
revolutionary gratitude has led to 
no such measure on the part of the 
Belgians. 

This difference in the policy of 
the two states being fundok on their 
habits, interests, and physical situa- 
tion, must continue permanently to 
distinguish them. Dynasties may 
rise or fall ; but as long as Flanders, 
with its great coal mines and iron 
founderies, is the rival of England in 
those departments of industry in 
which she most excels, it is in vain 
to expect that any cordial reception 
of British manufactures is to take 
place within her provinces. The 
iron forgers of Liege, the woollen 
manufacturers or cotton operatives 
of Ghent or Bruges, will never con- 
sent to the free importation of the 
cutlery of Birmingham, the wool- 
Jen cloths of Yorkshire, the mus- 


lins of Glasgow, or the cotton goods 


of Manchester. But no such jea- 
lousy is, or ever will be, felt by 
the merchants of Amsterdam, the 
carriers of Rotterdam, or the ship- 
masters of Flushing. Flanders always 
has been, and always will desire to 
be, incorporated with France, in or- 
der that her manufactures may feel 
the vivifying influence of the great 
home market of that populous coun- 
try ; Holland always has been, and al- 
ways will desire to be, in alliance with 
England, in order that her commerce 
may experience the benefit of a close 
connexion with the great centre of 
the foreign trade of the world. 
Every one practically acquainted 
with these matters, knows that Hol- 
land is at this moment almost the 
only inlet which continental jealousy 
will admit for British manufactures 
to the continent of Europe. The 
merchants of London know whether 
they can obtain a ready vent for their 
manufactures in the ports of France 
or the harbours of Flanders. The 
export trade to France is inconsider- 
able; that to Flanders trifling; but 
that to Holland is immense. It takes 
off L.2,000,000 worth of our exports, 
and employs 350,000 tons of ship- 
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ping, about a seventh of the whole 
shipping of Great Britain. Were it 
not for the facilities to British im- 
portation, afforded by the commer- 
cial interests of the Dutch, our ma- 
nufactures would be wellnigh exclu- 
ded from the continent of Europe. 
The Scheldt, when guarded by French 
batteries, and studded with republi- 
can sails, may become the great artery 
of European, but unquestionably it 
will not be of English commerce. 
The great docks of Antwerp may be 
amply filled with the tri-color flag ; 
but they will see but few of the Bri- 
tish pendants. In allying ourselves 
with the Belgians, we are seeking to 
gain the friendship of our natural 
rivals, and to strengthen what will 
soon become a province of our here- 
ditary enemies; in alienating the 
Dutch, we are losing our long esta- 
blished customers, and weakening 
the state, which, in every age, has 
been felt to be the outwork of Bri- 
tish independence. 

But it is not the ruinous conse- 
quences of this monstrous coalition 
of the two greatrevolutionary Powers 
of Europe against the liberty and 
independence of the smaller states 
which are chiefly to be deplored. 
It is the shameful injustice of the pro- 
ceeding, the profligate disregard of 
treaties which it involves, the open 
abandonment of national honour 
which it proclaims, which constitute 
its worst features. We have not yet 
lived so long under Whig rule as to 
have become habituated to the prin- 
ciples of iniquity, to have been ac- 
customed, asin revolutionary France, 
to have spoliation palliated on the 
footing of expedience, and robbery 
justified by the weakness of its vic- 
tim. We have not yet learned to 
measure political actions by their 
success ; to praise conquest to the 
skies when it is on the side of revo- 
lution, and Joad patriotism with ob- 
loquy when it is exerted in defence 
of regulated freedom. We are con- 
fident that the British seamen under 
any circumstances will do their duty, 
and we do not see how Holland can 
resist the fearful odds which are 
brought against her ; but recollecting 
that there is a moral government of 
nations, that there is a God who go- 
verns the world, and that the sins of 
the fathers, in nations as well as in- 
dividuals, will be visited upon the 
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children, we tremble to think of its 
consequences, and conscientiously 
believe that such a triumph may ulti- 
mately prove a blacker day for Eng- 
land, than if the army of Wellington 
had been dispersed in the forest of 
Soignies, or the fleet of Nelson swal- 
lowed up in the waves of Trafalgar. 

What is chiefly astonishing, and 
renders it painfully apparent that 
revolutionary ambition has produced 
its usual effect in confounding and 
undermining all the moral feelings 
of mankind in this country, is the 
perfect indifference with which the 
partition of Holland is regarded by 
all the Movement Party, as contrast- 
ed with the unmeasured lamenta- 
tions with which they have made the 
world resound for the partition of 
Poland. Yet if the matter be impar- 
tially considered, it will be found 
that our conduct in leaguing with 
France for the partition of the Ne- 
therlands, has been much more infa- 
mous than that of the eastern Poten- 
tates was in the subjugation of Po- 
land. The slightest historical retro- 
a must place this in the clearest 
ight. 

"Poland was of old, and for centu- 
ries before her fall, the standing 
enemy of Russia. Twice the Polish 
armies penetrated to the heart of her 
empire, and the march of Napoleon to 
the Kremlin had been anticipated 
five centuries before by the arms of 
the Jagellons. Austria had been de- 
livered from Turkish invasion by 
John Sobieski, but neither that Power 
nor Prussia were bound to guaran- 
tee the integrity of the Polish do- 
minions, nor had they ever been in 
alliance with it for any length of 
time. The instability of Polish po- 
licy arising from the democratic 
state of its government, the perpe- 
tual vacillation of its councils, and 
the weakness and inefficiency of its 
external conduct, had for centuries 
been such that no lengthened or 
sustained operation could be expect. 
ed from its forces. It remained in 
the midst of the military monarchies 
a monument of democratic madness, 
a prey to the most frightful internal 
anarchy, and unable to resist the 
most inconsiderable external aggres- 
sion. Its situation and discord ren- 
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dered it the natural prey of its more 
vigorous and efficient military neigh- 
bours. In combining for its parti- 
tion, they effected what will ulti- 
mately prove, as Lord Brougham 
long ago observed,* the most bene- 
ficial change for the ultimate happi- 
ness of its people, by forcibly repress- 
ing their democratical passions, and 
turning its wild but heroic spirit 
into the chaunels of regulated and 
useful patriotism. In dividing Po- 
land, the three Powers incurred the 
guilt of robbers who plunder a 
caravan, which, from internal divi- 
sions, is unable to defend itself; 
Austria was guilty of black ingrati- 
tude in assailing her former deli- 
verer ; but Russia violated no oaths, 
broke no engagements, betrayed no 
treachery—she never owed any thing 
to Poland—she was her enemy from 
first to last, and conquered her as 
such. We attempt no vindication of 
this aggression; it was the work of 
ruthless violence, alike to be stigma- 
tized in a monarchicalas a republican 
Power. 

But what shall we say to the par- 
tition of the Netherlands, effected 
by France and England in a moment 
of profound peace, when its domi- 
nions were guaranteed by both these 
Powers, and it had done nothing to 
provoke the hostility of either ? Can 
it be denied that we, in common 
with all the Allied Powers, guaran- 
teed to the King of the Netherlands 
his newly created dominions? The 
treaty of 1815 exists to disprove the 
assertion. Has Holland done any 
injury to Great Britain or France to 
justify their hostility ? Has she laid 
an embargo on their ships, impri- 
soned their subjects, or confiscated 
their property? Confessedly she 
has done none of these things. Has 
she abandoned us in distress, or fail- 
ed to succour us, as by treaty bound, 
in danger? History proves the re- 
verse : for 150 years she has fought 
by our side against our common 
enemies ; she has shared alike in the 
disaster of Lafelt and Fontenoy, and 
the triumphs of Ramillies and Oude- 
narde, of Malplaquet and Waterloo. 
Has she injured the private or pub- 
lic interests of either of the Powers 
who now assail her? Has she inva- 
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ded their provinces, or laid siege to 
their fortresses, or blockaded their 
harbours? The idea of Holland, 
with her 2,500,000 souls, attempting 
any of these things against two na- 
tions who count above fifty millions 
of inhabitants in their dominions, is 
as ridiculous as it would be to sup- 
pose an infant in its nurse’s arms to 
make war on a mounted dragoon of 
five-and-twenty. What then has 
she done to provoke the partition of 
the lords of the earth and the ocean ? 
She has resisted the march of revo- 
lution, and refused to surrender her 
fortresses to revolutionary robbery, 
and therein, and therein alone, she 
has offended. 

But this is not all. Unprincipled 
as such conduct would have been, if 
it had been the whole for which this 
country had to blush, it is but a 
part of the share which England and 
France have taken in this deplorable 
transaction. These Powers were not 
only allies of the King of the Nether- 
lands; they had not only solemnly 
guaranteed the integrity of his domi- 
nions, but they had accepted, with 
the other allied Powers, the office of 
mediators and arbiters between him 
and his revolted subjects; and they 
have now united to spoliate the party 
who made the reference. To the vio- 
lence of an ordinary robber, they 
have superadded the abandonment 
of a friend and the partiality of a 
judge. It is this lamentable combina- 
tion of unprincipled qualities, which 
makes our conduct in this transac- 
tion the darkest blot on our annals, 
and will ultimately render the pre- 
sent era one for which posterity will 
have more cause to blush, than for 
that when John surrendered his do- 


minions to the Papal legate, or 
Charles gifted away to French mis- 
tresses the honour and the integrity 
of England. 

The Revolution of the Three Glo- 
rious Days, which has, for the last 
two years, ~— France in misery 


and Paris in blood, having excited 
the Revolutionary party in every 
part of Europe to unheard-of trans- 

orts, Brussels, in order not to be 

ehind the great centre of demo- 
cracy, rose in revolt against its sove- 
reign, and the King of Belgium was 
expelled from its walls. An attack 
of the Dutch troops, ill —_ and 
worse executed, having been defeat- 
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ed, the King of the Netherlands ap- 
plied to England to restore him by 
force to the throne which she had 
guaranteed. This took place in Oc- 
tober 1830, when the Duke of Wel- 
—. was still in power. 

o have interfered with the land 
and sea forces of England to restore 
the Dutch King to the throne of Bel- 
gium, would, at this juncture, have 

een highly perilous. It was doubt- 
ful whether we were bound to have 
afforded such aid,—the guarantee 
contained in the treaty of 1815 being 
rather intended to secure the domi- 
nions of the Netherlands against fo- 
reign aggression, than to bind the 
contracting parties to aid him in 
stifling domestic revolt. At all events 
it was certain that such a proceed- 
ing would at once have roused the 
Revolutionary party throughout Eu- 
rope, and would have afforded France 
a pretext, of which she would in- 
stantly and gladly have availed her- 
self, for interfering with her power- 
ful armies, in favour of her friends, 
among the Belgian Jacobins. The 
Duke of Wellington, therefore, judg- 
ed wisely, and with the prudence of 
a practised statesman, when he de- 
clined to lend such aid to the dis- 
possessed monarch, and tendered the 
good offices of the Allied Powers to 
mediate in an amicable way between 
the contending parties. The prof- 
fered mediation coming from such 
Powers as Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
France, and England, could not pos- 
sibly have been resisted by the Dutch 
States; and the offer of their good 
offices was too valuable to be decli- 
ned. They agreed to the offer, and 
on this basis the London Conference 
assembled. This was the whole 
length that matters had gone, when 
the Duke of Wellington resigned in 
November 1830; and most unques- 
tionably nothing was farther from 
the intentions of the British Ministry 
at that period, as the Duke of Wel- 
lington has repeatedly declared in 
Parliament, than to have acted in 
any respect without the concurrence 
of the other Powers, or to have made 
this mediation a pretext for forcible 
partition of the Dutch dominions. 

But with the accession of the Whigs 
to power commenced a different sys- 
tem. They at once shewed, from 
their conduct, that they were actua- 
ted by that unaccountable partiality 
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for France, which has ever since 
1789 distinguished their party, and 
for which the great writers of Revo- 
Jutionary France have themselves 
not scrupled to censure Mr Fox and 
all his adherents. “ The opposition 
in England,” says Madame de Stael, 
“ with Mr Fox at their head, were 
entirely wrong in the opinion they 
formed regarding Bonaparte ; and in 
consequence that party, formerly so 
much esteemed, entirely lost its as- 
cendency in Great Britain. It was 
going far enough to have defended the 
French Revolution through the Reign 
of Terror; but ao fault could be 
greater than to consider Bonaparte 
as holding to the principles of the 
Revolution, of which he was the 
ablest destroyer.” * The same blind 
admiration for revolutionary France, 
which Lord Grey had manifested 
from the outset of his career, was 
imbibed with increased ardour by 
his whole administration, upon the 
breaking out of the Three Glorious 
Days; and the King of the Nether- 
lands soon found, to his cost, that 
instead of an equitable and impar- 
tial arbitrator, he had got a ruthless 
and partial enemy at the Conference, 
in Great Britain. 

The first measure in which this 
altered temper was publicly mani- 
fested, was by the permission of 
England to Leopold to accept the 
crown of Belgium. This at once 
dissevered, and rendered irretrieva- 
ble, without a general war, the sepa- 
ration of that country from Holland, 
because it established a revolutionary 
interest, and that too of the strongest 
kind, dependant on the maintenance 
of that separation. This step was a 
clear departure from the equity of 
an arbitrator and a judge, because it 
rendered final and irrevocable the 
separation which it was the object 
of the mediation to heal, and which, 
but for the establishment of that re- 
volutionary interest, would speedily 
have been closed. In truth, the Bel- 
gians were, after a year’s experience, 
so thoroughly disgusted with their 
revolution; they had suffered so 
dreadfully under the tyrants of their 
own choosing ; starvation and misery 
had stalked in so frightful a manner 


through their populous and once 
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happy streets, that they were rapidly 
becoming prepared to have returned 
under the mild government of the 
House of Orange, when this decisive 
step, by establishing a revolutionary 
interest on the throne, for ever 
blighted these opening prospects of 
returning tranquillity and peace. 

But the matter did not rest here. 
France and England concluded a 
treaty in July 1831, eight months 
after the accession of the Whigs to 
office ; a treaty by which they gua- 
ranteed to Leopold his revolutionary 
dominions, including that part of ter- 
ritory which included Maestricht, 
the frontier fortress of the old United 
Provinces, and the noble fortress of 
rope | and the free naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt. This outrageous 
step was utterly ruinous to Holland. 
The terms which it imposed on the 
King of the Netherlands, especially 
the surrender of Maestricht and 
Luxemburg, and the navigation of 
Dutch waters by the Belgians, were 
utterly destructive of that country. 
It was the same thing as if the free 
navigation of the Mersey and the 
Thames had been guaranteed to the 
manufacturers of France and Bel- 
gium. The guarantee of Limburg 
and Luxemburg, including Maes- 
tricht, to Belgium, was still more 
unpardonable, because Luxemburg 
was part of the old patrimony of the 
House of Nassau, and Limburg, with 
its barrier fortress Maestricht, was 
no part of Belgium, but of Holland, 
properly so called. Holland could 
not part with them, if she had the 
slightest regard to her future safety. 
After Maestricht, its old bulwark on 
the side of France, and Antwerp, its 
new bulwark on the side of Flan- 
ders, were lost, its independence was 
an empty name. 

Determined to perish, rather than 
yield to such ruinous conditions, the 
King of the Netherlands declared 
war against the new King of Bel- 
gium, and then was seen what a 
slight hold the revolutionary party 
possessed of the Flemish people. 
The revolutionary rabble were de- 
feated in two pitched battles; the 
fumes of the Belgian revolt were dis- 
sipated; counter movements were 
beginning in Ghent and the principal 
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towns in the Netherlands, and Brus- 
sels was within half an hour of fall- 
ing into the hands of its lawful mo- 
narch, when the armies of France 
and the feet of England, yielding to 
the demand of Leopold, and bound 
by the guarantee contained in the 
Revolutionary Treaty, advanced to 
support the cause of revolution. 
The consequences might easily have 
been foreseen. The armies of Hol- 
land were checked in the mid career 
of victory, Brussels preserved for 
its cowardly revolutionary tyrants, 
and the ulcer of the Belgian revolts, 
when on the point of being closed, 
reserved open in the centre of 
urope. 

The King of the Netherlands gain- 
ed something by this vigorous step; 
the French saw the utter worthless- 
ness of their revolutionary allies; 
the crying injustice of demanding 
the cession of Maestricht and Lux- 
emburg became too great even for 
the governments of the mediating 
Powers, and the Protocols took a 
new direction. Antwerp, and a free 
navigation of the Dutch waters, be- 
came now the great object on which 
France and England insisted, though 
it involved, by transferring the trade 
of the United Provinces to the Belgian 
territory, the total ruin of Holland. 
That is the point which has since 
been insisted on; that is the object 
for which we are now to plunge 
into an iniquitous and oppressive 
war. 

Shortly afterwards, an event took 
place, which, by drawing still closer 
the revolutionary bonds between 
France and Belgium, developed still 
farther the system of aggressien to 
which England had in an evil hour 
lent the weight of her once vene- 
rated authority. Leopold married 
the daughter of Louis Philippe, and 
Flanders became in effect, as well as 
in form, a French province. This 
event might have been foreseen, and 
was foreseen, from the moment that 
he ascended the throne of that coun- 
try. It was well known in the higher 
classes in London, that Leopold had 
more than once proposed to his pre- 
sent Queen, before the Belgian revolt ; 
that it was her disinclination to go 
to Greece which made him refuse 
the crown of that country ; and that 
the moment he mounted the throne 
of Belgium, he would become the 
son-in-law of the King of France, 
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All this was distinctly known; it 
was well understood, that if Ant- 
werp was demanded for Belgium, it 
was in effect demanded for France, 
and that the establishment of the 
tri-color flag on the great arsenals 
and dockyards of that city, was the 
necessary result of making it a sine 
qua non of the pacification of the 
Netherlands. All this, we repeat, 
was thoroughly known before Leo- 
pold was counselled by our admi- 
nistration to accept the throne of 
Belgium, or Antwerp was seriously 
insisted upon at the Conference ; 
and it was in the full knowledge of 
that consequence that he was placed 
on that throne, and the cession of 
that great outwork of revolutionary 
France imperiously demanded by 
the French and English plenipoten- 
tiaries. And it is in the full know- 
ledge that this effect must follow, 
that a war is now undertaken by 
England, the effect of which may be 
to throw Europe into conflagration, 
and the consequences of which no 
man can foresee. 

And what is the present state of 
the Belgian question? The King of 
the Netherlands, like a worthy de- 
scendant of the House of Nassau, 
refuses to surrender Antwerp to the 
single demand of France and Eng- 
land, but agrees to submit all disputes 
regarding it to the joint arbitration 
of the five Allied Powers. The jive 
Powers were the umpires originally 
chosen; and the jive alone have any 
legal or equitable title to interfere 
in the matter. But how stands the 
fact now? Have the five Powers, 
whose united and balanced judg- 
ment was relied on by the parties to 
the arbitration—have they all com- 
bined in the measures of violence 
against Holland ? Quite the reverse ; 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, have 
solemnly protested against such a 
measure, and its prosecution is likely 
to involve France and England in a 
desperate contest with these North- 
ern Potentates. Who then insists 
on the spoliation? Revolutionary 
France and revolutionary England ; 
revolutionary France, panting to re- 
gain the frontier of the Rhine, and 
secure the great fortified harbour of 
Antwerp, as an advanced post from 
whence to menace our independ- 
ence; and revolutionary England 
following with submissive steps, like 
the Cisalpine or Batayian Republic 
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in the wake of the great parent de- 
mocracy. And this is the first fruits 
of the government of the Whigs. 
This puts, in the clearest point of 
view, the extravagant injustice of 
our present attack on Dutch inde- 
endence. The mediation of the 
ve Powers was accepted ; the five, 
taken jointly, have alone the power 
of fixing the award. Three hold out, 
and refuse to accede to the violent 
measures which are now proposed ; 
but two, carried away by an adverse 
interest, and having formed a mar- 
riage connexion with one of the 
submitting parties, insist upon in- 
stantaneous measures of spoliation. 
What title have the two to drop the 
pen and take up the sword, in order 
to enforce measures which the other 
three refuse to sanction? Who gave 
France and England, taken singly, 
any rights to act as arbiters between 
Belgium and Holland? Who autho- 
rized the fleets and armies of the 
great democratic Powers to parti- 
tion the dominions of the King of 
the Netherlands, and force him to 
e up what his revolted subjects 
ave not been able to wrest from 
him? It won’t do to say, they de- 
rived the power from the acqui- 


escence of the King of the Nether- 
lands, in the forcible mediation of 
the Allied Powers; for what he ac- 
quiesced in, was the pacific arbi- 
tration of the five, and not the hos- 


tile intervention of the two. From 
what then do they derive their 
right ? From the same title which 
Russia has to the partition of Po- 
land ; the right of the strongest ; the 
title of a revolutionary state to ex- 
tend and strengthen all the subordi- 
nate revolutionary dynasties with 
which in terror at a righteous retri- 
bution it has strengthened its sides. 
Setting aside, therefore, altogether 
the obvious and crying inexpedience 
of this war, which is to restore to 
France that important naval station 
so threatening to England, which it 
took us so much blood and treasure 
to wrest from her in the last war; 
setting aside the extreme impolicy 
of irritating and spoliating our best 
customers and oldest allies, in the 
hopeless idea of winning the favour 
of a fickle and jealous manufacturin 
rabble; what we chiefly view wit 
alarm is, the monstrous injustice 
and gross partiality of our conduct; 
VOL. XXXII, NO. CCII. 
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the total disregard of the faith of 
treaties, and the obligations of cen- 
turies which it involves, and the de- 
plorable degradation to which it re- 
duces England, in yen eg | her, 
instead of standing forward in the 
vanguard of Freedom, to follow an 
obsequious vassal in the train of 
Gallic usurpation. Not if her fleets 
were sunk, or her armies defeated,— 
not if Portsmouth was in ashes or 
Woolwich in flames,—not if the 
Tower of London bore the flag of 
an enemy and the tombs of West- 
minster Abbey were rifled by fo- 
reign bands, in defence of our liber- 
ties in a just cause, would we think 
so despondingly of our destinies, 
would we feel so humbled in our 
national feelings, as we do at thus 
witnessing the English pendant fol- 
lowing the tri-color flag in a cru- 
sade against the liberty of nations. 
We have descended at once from 
the pinnacle of glory to the depths 
of humiliation ; from being foremost 
in the bands of freedom, to being 
last in the train of tyranny; from 
leading the world against a despot in 
arms, to crouching at the feet of our 
vanquished enemy. That which an 
hundred defeats could not have 
done, a disgrace which the loss of 
an hundred sail of the line, or the - 
storming of an hundred fortresses 
could not have induced upon Old 
England, has been voluntarily in- 
curred by New England, to obtain 
the smiles of a revolutionary throne. 
Well and justly has Providence 
unished the people of this country 
or the democratic madness of the 
last two years. That which all the 
might of Napoleon could not effect, 
the insanity of her own rulers has 
procnaens and the nation which 
ade defiance to Europe in arms, 
has sunk down before the idol of 
revolutionary ambition. “Ephraim,” 
says the Scripture, “ has gone to his 
idols; let him alone.” 

Suppose that La Vendee, which is 
not impossible, were to revolt against 
Louis Philippe, and by a sudden ef- 
fort expel the troops of the French 
Monarch from the west of France— 
that the Allied Powers of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, were then to 
interfere, and declare that the first 
shot fired by the Citizen King at his 
revolted subjects, would be consi- 
dered by ~_— a declaration of 

8 
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intimidated by such formidable 
neighbours, France was to agree to 
their mediation ; that immediately a 
monarch of the legitimate race were 
to -be placed by the Allies, without 
the concurrence of Louis Philippe, 
on the throne of Western France, 
and he were to be married with all 
due expedition to an Archduchess 
of Austria; and that, shortly after, a 
decree should be issued by the im- 
artial mediators, declaring that 
yons was to be annexed to the 
newly-erected dynasty, and that in 
exchange Tours should be surren- 
dered to the republican party; and 
that, upon the French King refusing 
to accede to such iniquitous terms, 
the armies of the Holy Alliance were 
to march to the Rhine; how would 
Europe be made to ring from side to 
side, by the revolutionary press, at 
such a partition; and how loudly 
would they applaud the Citizen King 
for having the firmness to resist the 
attempt! And yet this is what France 
and England are now doing, with the 
applause of all the liberal press of 
urope; and it is for such intrepid 
conduct on the part of the King of 
the Netherlands, that he is now the 
object of their obloquy and derision. 
Ireland, which is perhaps as likely 
to happen, revolts against England. 
She shews her gratitude for the im- 
portant concessions of the last fifty 
years, by throwing off the yoke of 
‘her benefactor, and proclaims a re- 
publican form of government. The 
Allied Powers, with France at their 
head, instantly interfere—declare 
that the first shot fired by England 
at her revolted subjects, will be con- 
sidered as a declaration of war 
against all Europe, but offer, at the 
same time, their good offices and 
_mediation to effect a settlement of 
the differences between Great Bri- 
tain and the Emerald Isle. Weaken- 
ed by so great a defection, and over- 
awed by so formidable a coalition, 
England reluctantly consents to the 
‘arbitration, and a truce is proclaim- 
ed between the adverse parties. Im- 
mediately the Allies declare, that the 
. Separation must be permanent; that 
“ it is evident” that England’s means 
of regaining her lost dominions are 
at an end, and that the peace of Eu- 
‘ rope must be no longer compromised 
by the disputes between the Irish 
and English people, Suiting the ac- 
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tion to the word, they forthwith put 
a foreign prince, without the con- 
sent of England, on the Irish throne, 
and, to secure his independence of 
Great Britain, marry him to the 
daughter of the King of France. Im- 
mediately after, the Allied Powers 
make a treaty, by which Ireland is 

uaranteed to the revolutionary 

ing; and it is declared that the new 
kingdom is to embrace Plymouth, 
and have right to the free navigation 
of the Mersey. Upon England’s re- 
sisting the iniquitous partition, a 
French and Russian army, 150,000 
strong, prepare for a descent on the 
shores of Kent. What would the 
English people, and the friends of 
freedom throughout the world, say 
to such a proceeding? Yet this is 
se what the English people 

ave been led, blindfold, by their 
Whig rulers, and the revolutionary 
press, todo! If his character is not 
totally destroyed, terrible will be the 
wakening of the Lion when he is 
roused from his slumber. 

The hired journals of Govern- 
ment, sensible that the conduct of 
their rulers on this vital question 
will not bear examination, endea- 
vour to lay it upon the shoulders of 
the Allied Powers, and affect to la- 
ment the meshes in which they were 
left by the foreign policy of Lord 
Aberdeen. Of all absurdities, this 
is the greatest; Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, are so far from sanctioning 
the attack on the King of the Nether- 
lands, that they have solemnly pro- 
tested against it; and Prussia, pre- 
_— to second her words by blows, 
1as concentrated her armies on the 
Meuse. The King of the Nether- 
lands professes his willingness still 
to submit the question of Antwerp 
and the Scheldt to the five Allied 
Powers, though he refuse to yield 
them up to the imperious demand of 
two of them. How, then, is it pos- 
sible to involve the other Allied Pow- 
ers in an iniquity of which they po- 
sitively disapprove, and for which 
they are preparing to make war? 
True, they signed the treaty which 
gave Antwerp to Belgium, and their 
reasons for doing so, and the grounds 
on which they are to justify it, we 
leave it to them and their paid jour- 
nalists to unfold. But they have po- 
sitively refused to sanction the em- 

loyment of force to coerce the 
Duich ; and without that, the revo- 
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lutionary rabble of Belgium may 
thunder for ever against the citadel 
of Antwerp. 

But because the three Powers who 
signed the treaty for the partition of 
Poland, have also signed the treaty 
for the partition of the Netherlands, 
is that any vindication for our join- 
ing in the spoliation? When two 
robbers unite to waylay a traveller, 
is it any excuse for them that three 
others have agreed to the conspi- 
racy? We were told that arbitrary 
despotic governments alone commit 
ape and that with the triumph 
of the people, and the extension of 
democracy, the rule of justice and 
equity was to commence. How then 
are revolutionary France and revo- 
lutionary England the foremost in 
the work of partition, when the other 
Powers, ashamed of their signature 
at the disgraceful treaty, hang back, 
and refuse to put it in force. Is 
this the commencement of the fair 
rule of democratic justice? A trea- 
ty, which the three absolute Powers, 
the partitioners of Poland, are asha- 
med of, the revolutionary Powers 
have no scruple in enforcing—an 
iniquity which Russia and Austria 
refuse to commit, France and Eng- 
land are ready to perpetrate ! 

The pretence that we are involved 
in all this through the diplomacy of 
the Tories, is such a monstrous per- 
version of truth as cannot blind any 
but the most ignorantreaders. When 
was the treaty which guaranteed Leo- 
pold’s dominions, signed by France 
and England ? in July 1831; eight 
months after the accession of the 
Whigs to office. When was the trea- 
ty, giving Antwerp to Belgium, sign- 
ed by the five Powers? In Novem- 
ber 1831, a year after the retirement 
of the Duke of Wellington from pow- 
er. What treaty did the Duke of 
Wellington leave binding on his suc- 
cessors, in regard to Belgium? The 
treaty of 1815, which guaranteed to 
the King of the Netherlands his 
whole dominions. What incipient 
mediation did he leave them to com- 

lete ? That of the five Allied Powers, 

or the pacific settlement of the Bel- 
gian question. And yet we are told 
he involved Great Britain in a hos- 
tile aggression on Holland, and was 
the author of a measure of robbery 
by two of the mediating Powers ! 

To give a shew of equity to their 
ppoliation, the revolutionary Powers 
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have summoned Leopold to surren- 
der Venloo, and declare that Holland 
is to retain Luxembourg and Lim- 
burg. This is a mere colourable 
pretext, destitute of the least weight, 
and too flimsy to deceive any one ac- 
quainted with the facts. Luxem- 
bourg always was in the hands of the 
Dutch ; it formed part of the old pa- 
trimony of the house of Nassau, and 
the Belgians have no more right to 
that great fortress, or its territory, 
than they have to Magdebourg or 
Lisle. Venloo is a fortress of third- 
rate importance, about as fair an 
equivalent for Antwerp as Conway 
would be for Liverpoo]. - Who ever 
heard of any works of Napoleon on 
Venloo, or any effort on his part to 
retain it as part of the outworks of 
his conquering dominions? Venloo 
is situated on the right or German 
bank of the Meuse, and never be- 
longed to Belgium ; so that to consi- 
der it as a compensation for the great 
and magnificent fortress of Antwerp, 
the key of the Scheldt, is as absurd 
as it would be to speak of Harwich 
as a compensation for London. 

Hitherto we have argued the ques- 
tion on the footing of the real merits 
of the points at issue, and not the 
subordinate question on which the 
negotiations finally broke off. But 
here, too, the injustice of the pro- 
ceeding is not less manifest than in 
the general nature of the transaction. | 

It was stipulated by the treaty of 
15th November 1831, signed by all 
the Allied Powers, that the evacuation 
of the provinces to be mutually ceded 
on both sides, should take place after 
the exchange of the ratification of a 
final peace. Of course, Antwerp 
was held by Holland, and Venloo by 
Belgium, until that event; and on 
that footing they have been held for 
the last twelve months. 

But what do France and England 
now require? Why, that Antwerp 
should be ceded by Holland before 
the treaty is either signed or agreed 
to, and when weighty matters are 
still in dependence between the 
contracting parties. The advantages 
which the King of the Netherlands 
holds, the security he possesses by 
holding that great fortress, is to be 
instantly abandoned, and he is to be 
left, without any security, to the ten- 
der mercies of the father-in-law of 
his enemy, and the friendly sympa- 
thy of their democratic allies in this 
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island. Is this just? Is it consistent 
with the treaty of November 1831, 
on which England and France justi- 
fy their armed interference? Is it 
not evidently a violation of both? 
and does not it leave the revolu- 
tionary states as much in the wrong 
on the last disputed point of the Con- 
ference as on its es spirit ? 

The answer of the King of the 
Netherlands to the summons of 
France and England to surrender 
the citadel of Antwerp, is so decisive 
of the justice of his cause on this 
point, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it :— 


* Holland having acceded, not to the 
treaty of the 15th of November 1831, but 
to the greater part of its arrangements, 
must found its proceedings on the stipu- 
lations which it has accepted. Among 
the articles agreed to in concert with the 
Conference of London, is included the 
evacuation, in a fixed time after the ex- 
change of the ratifications, of the territo- 
ries which were respectively to change 
hands, which point was regulated by the 
last of the 24 articles of 15th October 
1831, by the treaty of 15th November, 
and in the projects of convention which 
have followed it. If, on the 11th June, 
the Conference proposed the 20th July 
for the evacuation of the respective ter- 
ritories, it declared, by its note of 20th 
July, that in making this proposal, it had 
thought that the treaty between Holland 
and Belgium would be ratified. To ef- 
fect the evacuation at a time anterior to 
* the exchange of the ratifications, would 
be acting in opposition both to the form- 
ally announced intentions of the Confer- 
ence, and to the assent which has been 
given to them by the government of the 
Netherlands.” 

“It is true,’ says the Times, 
“ that the territories were not to be 
evacuated on each side till the rati- 
fications of a general peace are ex- 
changed.” This puts an end to the 
argument: we have not a shadow of 
justice for our demand of the imme- 
diate evacuation of Antwerp, any 
more than for the preceding treaty, 
which assigned it to Belgium. 

The war in which, to serve their 
new and dearly-beloved revolution- 
ary allies, and enable them to regain 
their menacing point to our shores, 
we are now about to be involved, 
may last ten days or ten years: it 
may cost L.500,000 or L.500,000,000: 
all that is in the womb of fate, and 
of that we know nothing; but the 
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justice of the case in either event re- 
mains the same. That which is done 
is done, and cannot be undone: the 
Spee of England has been affix- 
ed to the treaty with revolutionary 
France for the partition of our allies, 
and there it will remain for ever, to 
call down the judgment of Heaven 
upon the guilty nation which per- 
mitted, and the execrations of pos- 
terity on the insane Administration 
which effected it. 

In this war, our rulers have con- 
trived to get us into such a situation, 
that by no possibility can we derive 
either honour, advantage, or security, 
from the consequences to which it 
may lead. If the French and English 
are victorious, and we succeed in 
storming the citadel of Antwerp for 
the tri-color flag, will England be a 
gainer by the victory—will our com- 
merce be improved by placing the 
navigation oF the Scheldt in the 
hands of the jealous manufacturers 
of France and Belgium, and for ever 
alienating our old and willing cus- 
tomers in the United Provinces? 
Will our national security be mate- 
rially improved by placing the mag- 
ficent dock-yards, and spacious arse- 
nals, and impregnable fortifications, 
which Napoleon erected for our 
subjugation, in the hands of a revo- 
lutionary King of France and his 
warlike and able Prime Minister? 
If we are defeated, is the honour of 
England, the conqueror of France, 
likely to be oui. or its influence 
increased, by our inability to bully a 
fifth-rate Power, even with the aid of 
our Jacobin allies ? Whatever occurs, 
whether Holland submits in five 
days, or holds out bravely and nobly 
for five years; whether the united tri- 
color and the leopard are victorious 
or are vanquished, we can derive no- 
thing but humiliation, danger, and 
disgrace from the event. We shall 
certainly incur all the losses and 
burdens of war: we can never ob- 
tain either its advantages or its 
glories. 

Every man in England will soon 
be compelled to pay ten pounds in 
the hundred to undo the whole fruits 
of our former victories, and give 
back Antwerp to France!!! And give 
back Antwerp to France!!! This is 
the first fruits of our Whig diplo- 
macy, and our new revolutionary 
alliance. Will the surrender of 
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hundred ships of the line, be the 
second ?* 

In making these observations, we 
disclaim allidea of imputing to Mini- 
sters any intentional or wilful aban- 
donment of the interests and ho- 
nour of England. We believe that 
as Englishmen and gentlemen, they 
are incapable of such baseness. What 
we assert is, that the passion for in- 
novation, and their long-established 
admiration of France, have blinded 
their eyes; that they are as inca- 
pable of seeing the real consequences 
of their actions, as a young man is 
in the first fervour of love, or an in- 
mate of bedlam in a paroxysm of 
insanity, — 

From this sickening scene of ag- 
gression, spoliation, and robbery, we 
turn with pride and admiration to 
the firm and dignified, yet mild and 
moderate language of the Dutch 
Government. There was a time, 
when their conduct in resisting the 
partition of their country by two 
powerful and overbearing revolu- 
tionary neighbours, would have call- 
ed forth the unanimous sympathy 
and admiration of the British people : 
when they would have compared it 
to the long glories of the House of 
Nassau, and the indomitable courage 
of that illustrious chief, who, when 
the armies of Louis XIV. were at 
the gates of Amsterdam, declared 
that he knew one way to avoid see- 
ing the disgrace of his country, and 
that was to die in the last ditch. We 
cannot believe that revolutionary 
passions should have so completely 
changed the nature of awhole people 
in so short a time, as to render them 
insensible to such heroic conduct: 
at all events, for the honour of hu- 
man nature, we cannot forbear the 
Ss of adorning our pages 

y the following quotation from the 
last reply of the States-General of 
Holland to the speech of the King 
of the Netherlands, announcing the 
approaching attack of France and 

ngland. 


*‘ Never did the States-General ap- 
proach the throne with feelings similar to 
those of the present moment. They had 
fostered the well-grounded hope that 
equitable arrangements would have put a 
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period to the pressure on the country, 
but this just expectation has been disap- 
pointed. The States-General are grieved 
at the course of the negotiations, Whilst 
we are moderate and indulgent, demands 
are made on us which are in opposition 
to the honour and the independence of 
the nation; a small but glorious state is 
sacrificed to a presumed general interest. 
It makes a deep impression to see that 
foreign Powers entertain a feeling in favour 
of a people torn from us by violence and 
perfidy—a feeling leading to our destruc- 
tion—instead of experiencing from the 
great Powers aid in upholding ourrights. 
The clouds that darken the horizon might 
lead to discouragement, were it not for 
the conviction of the nation that she does 
not deserve this treatment, and that the 
moral energy which enabled her to make 
the sacrifices already rendered, remains 
in undiminished strength to support her 
in the further sacrifices necessary for the 
conservation of the national indepen- 
dence ; that energy ever shone most bril- 
liant when the country was most in dan- 
ger, and had to resist the superior forces 
of united enemies; that energy enabled 
her to re-establish her political edifice 
which had been demolished by the 
usurper; and the same energy must, 
under our King, maintain that edifice 
against the usurpatory demands or at- 
tacks of an unjust defection. 

“ The result is anticipated with confie 
dence. The nation glories in her power- 
ful means of defence, and in her sea and 
land forces, which are in arms to obtain 
equitable terms of the peace that is still 
so anxiously solicited. 

‘¢ The charges are heavy, but the cir- 
cumstances that render them necessary 
are unexampled; and there is no native 
of the country who would not cheerfully 
make the utmost sacrifices when the ho- 
nour and independence of the nation are 
endangered. Much may be conceded 
for the sake of the peace of Europe, but 
self-preservation puts a limit to conces- 
sions when they have approached to the 
utmost boundary. The Netherlands have 
ever made, willingly, great sacrifices for 
the defence of their rights; but never 
have they voluntarily relinquished their 
national existence, and many times they 
have defended them with small numerical 
forces against far superior numbers. 
This same feeling now glows in every 
heart ; and still there is the God of our 
forefathers, who has preserved us in 
times of the most imminent peril. In 





* Of course the surrender of Antwerp to revolutionary Belgium, governed by the 
son-in-law of France, is, in other words, a surrender to the great parent democracy 
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unison with their King, the States- Gene- 
ral put their confidence in God; and, 
strong as they are in their unanimity of 
sentiments, and in the justice of their 
cause, they confidently look forward to 
the reward of a noble and magnanimous 
perseverance.” 


The revolutionary journals of 
England call this the obstinacy of 
the King of Holland. It is obstinacy ; 
the same obstinacy as Leonidas 
shewed at Thermopylz, and The- 
mistocles at Salamis, and the Roman 
Senate after the battle of Canne, 
and the Swiss at Morgarten, and the 
Dutch at Haarlem; the obstinacy 
which commands the admiration of 
men through every succeeding age, 
and, even amidst the injustice of 
this world, secures the blessing of 
Heaven. 

The Dutch may have Antwerp 
wrested from them; they may be 
compelled, from inability to resist, to 
surrender it to the Allies. All that will 
not alter the case; it will not ulti- 
mately avert an European war; it 
will not the less prove fatal to the 
progress of freedom. The Allies 
cannot ultimately allow the key to 
the Scheldt, and the advanced post 
of France against Britain, to remain 
in the hands of the French, or, what 
is the same thing, their subsidiary 
ally the Belgians. In every age the 
establishment of the French power 
in Flanders has led to an European 
war; that in which a revolutionary 
force is intrenched there, is not des- 
tined to form an exception. A war 
of opinion must ensue sooner or 
later, when the tri-color standard is 
brought down to the Scheldt, and 
the eagle of Prussia floats on the 
Meuse. When that event comes, as 
come it will, then will England, 
whether republican or monarchical, 
be compelled to exert her force to 
drive back the French to their old 
frontier. A second war must be un- 
dertaken to regain what a moment 
_of weakness and infatuation has lost 
in the first. 

But what will be the result of 
such a war, provoked by the revolu- 
tionary ambition of France, and the 
tame subservience of England, on 
the interests of freedom? If revo- 
lutionary ambition prevails, what 
chance has liberty of surviving 
amidst the tyranny of democratic 
. power ? If legitimate authority con- 
quers, how can it exist amidst the 
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Russian and Austrian bayonets ? 
When will real freedom again be re- 
stored as it existed in France under 
the mild sway of the Bourbons; or 
as prosperous a period be regained 
for that distracted country, as that 
which elapsed from 1815 to 1830? 
It is evident, that freedom must 
perish in the fierce contest between 
democratic and regal tyranny: it is 
hard to say, whether it has most to 
fear from the triumph of the French 
or the Russian bayonets. To their 
other claims to the abhorrence of 
mankind, the Whigs of England, like 
the Jacobins of France, will add that 
of being the assassins of real liberty 
throughout the world. 

It is sometimes advantageous to 
see the light in which the conduct of 
Great Britain is viewed in Foreign 
States. The following article is from 
the Manheim Gazette of the 8th 
inst.:—“ The French Ministry and 
the English Whigs have in vain as- 
serted that they do not mean to 
tule by the principle of Propagand- 
ism ; these assurances are no guaran- 
tee, since Propagandism subsists in 
the system they have established, 
and cannot cease till that system is 
at an end. The delegates of the 
people, for in this light must be 
viewed all Governments founded 
upon the principle of popular sove- 
reignty, must of necessity seek their 
allies among other delegates of the 
same character; and to endeavour 
to find friends among their neigh- 
bours, is to act as if they sought to re- 
volutionize such states as profess the 
monarchical principle. In this respect 
the influence of the Grey Ministry 
is more pernicious than that of the 
French Ministry. The former having 
commenced by revolutionizing Eng- 
land, and feeling itself closely press- 
ed by a reaction at home, feels a 
greater desire to form alliances with 
other nations; and consequently it 
is less solicitous about treaties and 
rights than France, who would unite 
herself morereadily with monarchical 
states, if she were not restrained by 
the alliance with England. It is evi- 
dent that England now occupies the 
place which was occupied by France 
after the Revolution. Already the 
Grey Ministry finds itself compelled 
to repair one extreme resolution 
by another ; and in a very short time, 
repose, order, and peace, will become 
impossible, We repeat, therefore, 
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that it is the Grey Ministry which 
threatens the peace of Europe.” 
Such is the light in which our Go- 
vernment is viewed by the Conti- 
nental Powers, and such the alarm 
which they feel at the threatened 
attack on Holland by the two revo- 
lutionary states ; and yet we are told 
by the partisans of Administration, 
that they are going to attack Ant- 
werp “to preserve the peace of 
Europe.” 

The Ministerial Journals have at 
length let out the real motive of our 
conduct; the Times tells us that it 
is useless to blink the question, for 
if the French and English do not at- 
tack Antwerp together, France will 
attack it alone, and that this would 
infallibly bring on a general war. 
That is to say, we have got into the 
company of a robber who is bent 
upon assailing a passenger upon the 
highway, and to prevent murder we 
join the robber in the attack. Did it 
never occur to our rulers, that there 
was a more effectual way to prevent 
the iniquity? and that is to get out of 
such bad company, and defend the 


traveller. Would France ever ven- 
ture to attack Antwerp if she 
were not supported by England ? 


Would she ever do so if England, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, were 
leagued together to prevent the 
march of revolutionary ambition ? 
On whom then do the consequences 
of the aggression clearly rest  Onthe 
English Government, who, against 
the interests and honour of England, 
join in the attack, when they hold 
the balance in their hands, and by a 
word could prevent it. 

It is evident that it is this porten- 
tous alliance of France and England 
which really threatens the peace of 
Europe, and must ultimately lead to 
an universal war. The Manheim 
Gazette is perfectly right; it is the 
Grey Administration who head the 
revolutionary crusade. Holding the 
balance in our hands, we voluntarily 
throw our decisive weight into the 
scales of aggression, and the other 
Powers must unite to restore the 
beam. 

The years of prosperity will not 
endure for ever to England, any 
more than to any earthly thing. The 
evil days will come when the gran- 
deur of an old and venerated name 
will sink amidst the storms of adver- 
sity; when her vast and unwieldy 
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empire will be dismembered, and 
province after province fall away 
from her mighty dominions. When 
these days come, then will she feel 
what it was to have betrayed and in- 
sulted her allies in the plenitude of 
her power. When Ireland rises in 
open rebellion against her dominion ; 
when the West Indies are lost, and 
with them the right arm of her naval 
strength; when the armies of the 
Continent crowd the coasts of Flan- 
ders, and the navies of Europe are 
assembled in the Scheldt, to humble 
the mistress of the waves, then will 
she feel how deeply, how irrepa- 
rably, her character has suffered from 
the infatuation of the last two years. 
In vain will she call on her once 
faithful friends in Holland or Portu- 

al to uphold the cause of freedom ; 
in vain will she appeal to the world 
against the violence with which she 
is menaced; her desertion of her 
allies in the hour of their adversity, 
her atrocious alliance with revolu- 
tionary violence, will rise up in 
judgment against her. When called 
on for aid, they will answer, did you 
aid us in the day of trial ? when re- 
minded of the alliance of 150 years, 
they will point to the partition of 
1832. England may expiate by suf- 
fering the disgrace of her present 
defection; efface it from the minds 
of men she never will. 

The Conservative Administration 
of England have had many eulogists, 
but they have had none who have 
established their reputation so effec- 
tually as their successors: Mr Pitt’s 
glory might have been doubtful in 
the eyes of posterity, had he not been 
succeeded by Lord Grey. The con- 
trast between the firmness, integrity, 
and good faith of the one, and the 
vacillation, defection, and weakness 
of the other, will leave an impression 
on the minds of men which will 
never be effaced. The magnitude of 
the perils from which we were saved 
by the first, have been proved by 
the dangers we have incurred under 
the second; the lustre of the intre- 
pidity of the former, by the disgrace 
and humiliation of the latter. To 
the bright evening of England’s 
glory, has succeeded the darkness 
of revolutionary night: may it be 
as brief as it has been gloomy, and 
be followed by the rise of the same 
Juminary in a brighter morning, gild- 
ed by colours of undecaying beauty | 
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THE AGE OF WONDERS ; 


Or, the New Whig War. 
A NEW SONG. 
Tune— Which Nobody can deny. 


I wonper if wonders are ever to cease, 
For at present they seem to be on the increase— 
We are going to war in the mere love of peace, 
And all to oblige Talleyrand and his Niece— 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Are we not getting on at a wonderful rate, 

When those whom it once was a credit to hate, 

Can get us to give them a kingdom or state, 

Just because it would render their boundaries straight ? 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


I confess that it strikes me with wonderment too, 
That we thus interfere for that runaway crew, 
The foremost in flight from thy field, Waterloo, 
And who still to this day the same tactics pursue, 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


And I own that it raises my wonder as much 
To hear our Whigs cry, “ Let us now have a touch 
At that pig-headed Protestant people the Dutch” — 
So long our best friends, and behaving as such, 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


And then just to render our wonder complete, 
I beseech you to think of the new “ Combined Fleet” — 
How different from that which, with full topsail sheet, 
We cross’d the Atlantic twice over to meet, 

Which nobody can deny, deny, 

Which nobody can deny. 


*Tis wondrous to think how our pest will be paid 
By this simple Whig plan, for the stoppage of trade ! 
How the country will thrive and our fortunes be made— 
Throwing all our old statesmen quite into the shade, 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Oh! who can reflect upon wonders like these, 
And not be in love with this new French disease ? 
So down with the Dutch, and their butter and cheese— 
It’s glory against but a firkin of grease, 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 
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